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of Romance 


STIMATE, if you can, the amount of 
beauty and fragrance that The Dingee 
& Conard Co., of West Grove, Pa., have 
given to the world in their seventy-three 
years of rose growing. The dooryard 
gardens they have made to burst into cheer- 
ful bloom, the mahogany in stately halls 
that has reflected the glory of their roses, 
the laughing, blushing sweethearts who 
have loved these gorgeous flowers! 


Yes, the business of rose-growing is a 
business of romance.. But remember this: 
In spite of the fact that roses are not a 
manufactured and highly commercialized 
product, Dingee & Conard have advertised 
as consistently as any firm in America. 


For fifty years they have maintained a 
connection with one agency—Advertising 
Headquarters. The unrivaled record justi- 
fies our pride! It evidences our ability to 
make advertising pay the advertiser, not 
for one campaign alone, nor yet for but 
one stage in the development of a business; 
but constantly through the years, 
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Know Thyself 
Marketly 


“Know Tuysetr Market ty” is the chiet 
difference between advertising which splin- 
ters the bulls-eye, and advertising which 
scatters ‘round the target-rim ; ; 


—between salesmanship which makes 
clean-cut kills, and salesmanship which 
makes half aimed stabs. 


— between marketing that sells the most at 
the least expense,and marketing that merely 


muddles through. 


With its fulsome experience, and its staff of 
marketing specialists, Federal is equipped 
to help more businesses know themselves 
marketly. 

— from the April number of 
“<The Interrupting Idea.” Executives will be 
put on the mailing list upon application. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET - NEW YORK 
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VERYONE agrees that we are 
living in an age of extreme 
mplexity. We should not be 
rprised, then, to find this same 
mplexity creeping occasionally 
o the manufacturer’s sales pro- 
am. “Here,” says the sales man- 
r, “are the factors we must build 
during the next six months.” 
1en he shows you a sales policy 
spotted as an old-time bird’s-eye 
ple bedroom suite. 

We agree that every step is im- 
rtant. We agree that every one 
ould be taken. And then—well, 
> simply find that the human 
chanism has too many limita- 
ns. So Bill, the star salesman, 




















ecializes on steps two, three, and 
<. In Massachusetts Jim puts 
ur and five over to a fare-ye- 
‘ll. Pete, Wendell, Al, and Jake 
scover that the trade in their ter- 
ories simply won’t listen to cer- 
1 points in the program, while 
hers they eat alive! 
The half year ends. The sales 
nager looks over the situation. 
srhaps he takes a few flying 
ps. New distributian and sales 
ps are laid out. And the same 
1 spotty results show up. 

Too many steps attempted! 
And that calls to my mind 
rclay, if you don’t mind my 
anging his name. Barclay was 
red last year as sales manager 
rt a prominent Philadelphia 
anufacturer. He has shown 
mething like 30 per cent increase 


















ull-Line Selling May Be the 
to Beat Last Year’s Sales 


any and Varied Methods of Getting the Dealer to Stock the Entire 
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during the eight months spent with 
his new employers. No; he hasn’t 
added a single salesman. No; he 
hasn’t even increased the adver- 
tising appropriation. Barclay is 
simply a man who is willing to 
take one step at a time. 

He found that he had a line of 
eleven products to sell. He dis- 
covered that there was no reason 
on earth why a dealer handling 
four or seven, shouldn’t handle 
all. But: only 46 per cent of the 
company’s customers handled the 
full line, 30 per cent handled from 
five to ten of the items, while the 
remaining 24 per cent handled 
from three to five. 

Barclay has been teaching the 
salesmen to sell the full line— 
that’s all. Barclay’s slogan has 
been, as Charles Schwab puts it, 
“Making the most of what you’ve 
got.” 

If you want to see a wistful ex- 
pression come over the face of 
any manufacturer of a line of 
products, ask him. “What per cent 
increase do you think you could 
show in next year’s sales if you 
could get all of your present deal- 
ers to stock and push your whole 
line?” 

And that’s what this article is 
all about. 

First, let’s establish a distinct 
point of view. Two salesmen with 
whom I talked on the subject put 
it about in this way, “Too com- 
monly the boss passes the buck 
completely to the salesman. He 
says that it is entirely up to the 
man on the road to sell the full 
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line. But analyze the reasons 
why the dealer stocks only part of 
the line, and you'll find that more 
often than not the manufacturer 
is more at fault than the sales- 
man.” And the more the salesmen 
talked, the more they convinced 
me that they were right. That 
viewpoint, then, is the one we will 
take here. 


HELPING TO MAKE A FULL LINE 
SALE ALMOST AUTOMATIC 


In any line of products, some 
items are bound to outshine their 
fellows. Two manufacturers of 
toilet preparations will start out 
with the same intent and the same 
Tesources. But somehow Banks 
will beat Shanks on the bath soap, 
while Shanks will beat Banks on 
the talcum powder. 

But the salesmen, in both cases, 
must sell the full line! 

How will Banks help his men 
on the talcum powder? 

How will Shanks help his men 
on the bath soap? 

One manufacturer with this 
problem before him, made a special 
study of the storekeeper’s attitude 
toward goods of his class. He 
saw that he could be of real serv- 
ice to the dealer if a special dis- 
play case could be devised which 
would hold the whole line and 
make each item easily accessible to 
the clerks. 

Formerly the dealer rarely 
handled more than three or four 
of the seven items. These he put 
in drawers. The manufacturer 
worked out a counter case. 
Definite compartments were pro- 
vided for each item in the line. 
With each compartment filled the 
salesman put one of the cases into 
his Ford coupe and went out to 
show it to the dealer. The dealer 
instantly appreciated the con- 
venience. He was glad to pay 
half the cost of the case. And 
the case was so attractive that it 
was only after making his decision 
that he usually noticed that it 
called for.the whole line. Then 
followed a conversation like this: 

Dealer: “But you’ve provided 
for seven items. I only carry 
three.” 

Salesman: 
carry the seven. 


“You really ought to 
You'll find that 
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you can sell them all. 

we have to make the case up this 
way. We can’t get up several dif- 
ferent-sized cases. The cost would 
be too grea 

D: “Well I'll take it anyway, 
I can leave the other compart, 
ments bare, or put in something 
else.” 

S: “Oh no, don’t do that. It 
would look sloppy. You 
want customers to get a_sloppy 
impression of your store. Besides, 
the completely filled case will be 
shown in some of our advertising, 
Your customers will expect to see 
it completely filled on your 
counter.” 

It was surprising how 
simple talk on appearance usually 
closed the dealer then and there 
for the full line. But sometimes 
he would still hold out. 

: “That’s all right, 
guess I’ll just put in the three 
It won’t look sq bad, anyway.’ 

S: “No, Mr. Smith. 


you'd better stick to carrying you 


stock in the drawer. 


really need the case. | 
carry the seven items in a drawe 
—the stock gets mixed up. If 


you won't have much money tied 
up. . . . But I’ll come back.” 
P When the dealer began to se 
the case leaving him, he usuall) 
started to sell himself the full line 
This single measure was enoug 
to place the full line with 70 pe 
cent. of the company’s customers 


GUARDING THE DEALER ON SIZES 
AND TYPES 


Doubts regarding the relativ 
salability of various items in 
line often keep the dealer from 
ordering all. Suppose you art 
selling a line of garden tools. The 
dealer asks: “How many aspara 
gus knives can I sell for ever 
turning fork?’ Or underwear 
“If I order three dozen 40’s how 
many fat men’s 36’s_ should 
stock?” 
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A Genuine Family History 


HAT’S what the “Vaseline” family has. 
The mother of the flock is, of course, 


“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly, placed on the 
market in bottle form fifty years ago. From 
it has sprung the illustrious line of tubed 
products shown above. 


The word “ Vaseline” is a real family name; 
Capsicum, Mentholated, Eucalyptol and a 
dozen other names identify the individual 
members of this family group. 


The “Vaseline” line affords an excellent 
example of a group of products devel- 
oping logically and successfully through 
family name advertising. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Yes; the salesman should know: 
the answer, but it’s certainly up to 
the manufacturer to work it out 
first. And so we find that many 
manufacturers, after careful study, 
have worked out tables which 
show a dealer exactly how to 
stock the various items so that 
there will be the fewest possible 
left-overs at the end of the season. 
The underwear salesman can say, 
“If you put $500 a season into your 
underwear department, the sizes 
should be determined on the basis 
of this chart.” 

One of the automobile tire com- 
panies provides its salesmen with 
sectional maps showing in detail 
the current registrations of cars. 
From this the market for the 


various sizes can be reckoned 
with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. The dealer sees that 


there is business to be done on 
every size. Naturally he wants to 
get his share. And s0, to sell the 
full line, the manufacturer owes 
it to his salesmen to give them 
some means of talking in a definite 
way on the market and relative 
resalability of the various sizes or 
types of products. 

It is sometimes the best potential 
customer who short-items the line, 
while round about him may be a 
dozen or more smaller dealers who 
are carrying the line complete. The 
manufacturer of a line of auto 
accessories found this the case in 
a certain important city in Ohio. 
The big important dealer in town 
held to the theory that Ford own- 
ers would not buy high-priced 
accessories. Most of the nearby 
competitors all handled the Ford 
size and successfully sold it. But 
the Big Fellow was stubborn. 

Finally the sales manager went 
out with the salesman to work 
along this line: If every com- 
petitor of the Big Fellow had the 
flivver size, local business on that 
model would be enlarged. The 
number of Ford owners’ calls 
would be increased. As all dealers 
handled. the goods, the Big Fel- 
low would get his share of the 
growing number of requests from 
Ford owners. By hard work the 
two men built up every other local 
dealer to a full-line basis. Then 
the manager returned home and 
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the salesman went on to the next 
town. And it worked. Before 
the salesman had a chance to hit 
town again, he received a wire 
from his superior telling him that 
the Big Fellow had sent in a 
Ford order with a request for 
tush delivery. The general build- 
ing up of the whole line which 
went on around the stubborn cus- 
tomer resulted in such numerous 
calls from Ford owners that he 
could no longer afford to ignore ; 
them. 


A METHOD THAT HAS A DANGER 
SPOT IN IT 


It is fairly common practice to 
build up the sale of weak mem- 
bers of the line through special 
advertising. In one case a manu- 
facturer found this a mistake. His 
advertising emphasized the weak 
numbers so forcibly that they §R\\ 
promised to oust the former best §§)\ 
sellers. The point for the manu- §§\ 
facturer to remember is that while §§\ 
promoting lagging items he must 
not overlook the rest of the line. 

In other words he must continue 
to sell all the line if he expects J} 
his dealers to. 

Example: Jones decides to push 
his pliers, to bring plier sales up 
to his saw and hammer ales. 
Jones may think that it will be 
a good plan to advertise pliers ex- 
clusively for six months. But 
such a plan may be dangerous. 
Dealers may get careless about the 
saws. Unscrupulous salesmen for 
competitors may try to convey the 
idea that Jones has failed as a saw 
maker. Jones would do better to 
include descriptions and pictures 
of his saws and hammers, while 
still placing the chief emphasis on 
the pliers. 

But special advertising may 
more safely put all its emphasis on 
weak sisters when it is done in 
newspapers against a background 
of magazine advertising covering 
the full line. The manufacturer of 
a product made in models for both 
sexes found that his men’s goods 
were not being sold in New York. 
Dealers wouldn’t stock them, al- 
though there were no reasons why 
they should not sell as easily in 
Manhattan as elsewhere. And so 

(Continued on page 177) 
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Building a Food Products Market 


through Demonstrators 


How House-to-House Salesmanship Can Help the Wholesale Grocer 
Influence the Retailer 


Tue Werpeman Company, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: | 

This company is engaged in the whole- 
sale grocery and pure food manufactur- 
ing business. We have had under con- 
sideration for some time a plan to sell 
our pure food manufactured ‘line through 
the medium of house-to-house canvassers. 

Our plan is to take a representative 
section of Cleveland, with a_ trained 
corps of lady demonstrators, and try out 
this plan to see whether it should be 
a on a big scale. These orders 
would, of course, be placed with, and 
delivered through, the housewife’s gro- 
cer, so that full co-operation would be 
received from that direction. 

As you have been very helpful to 
others on problems of advertising and 
merchandising, I am making this request 
for help on this problem. Any articles 
that you may have published in the past 
will eagerly read, and any additional 
references that you can give us will 
certainly be thoroughly investigated. 

is means a great deal to us, and 
might eventually prove to be a deciding 
change in our sales and advertising 
policies, 
Tue. Werpeman Company, INc., 
Davip R. ELLINGER, 


Advertising Manager. 


HE idea of introducing pure 

food products through house- 
to-house demonstrations is prac- 
tical. It has been, and is being, 
used by leading manufacturers and 
distributors with varying degrees 
of success—the difference being in 
the relative efficiency of the dem- 
onstrating crews and the extent 
to which the product or line of 
products had been made known 
through advertising. 

The first thing for the Weide- 
man company to bear in mind is 
that really effective demonstra- 
tions in homes cost a great deal 
of money. But properly placed, 
they are generally worth the out- 
lay. One of the most successful 
users of the idea is the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company, whose 
story was told in the February 
8th issue of Printers’ Inx. It 
costs the Calumet company from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar 
for each housewife its demon- 
strators interest in the baking 
powder to the extent of giving 


an order for a thirty-five-cent can, 
The demonstration is so thorough, 
however, and the quality of the 
powder so convincingly set forth 
that the chances are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the woman re- 
maining a permanent customer. In 
this case the company regards its 
money as being well spent. 

A demonstrator, to be success- 
ful, must offer more than mere 
conversation. Hers is not a can- 
vassing job. She has to give to 
her prospect some ideas and also 
service to a certain extent. 

A Calumet demonstrator often 
goes so far as to mix up a batch 
of biscuits for a housewife so 
she can have -a real opportunity 
to see the baking powder in ac- 
tion. All this is done on the same 
principle as the method used by 
a smart young saleswoman who 
recently was making a house-to- 
house canvass in a certain sub- 
urban town. She was selling a 
cleaning fluid. Her first sugges- 
tion at each house was that the 
woman should bring out some 
garment which had accumulated 
grease spots or had become dis- 
colored by dirt. This she would 
clean quickly and well and then 
the woman would usually sell her- 
self on the article, the orders 
being filled through a neighbor: 
hood dealer. 

In a diversified line, such as a 
wholesale grocery stock, rifle-shot 
methods of this kind cannot be¢ 
used entirely. But the idea is the 
same. It is best for the demon 
strator to confine her main efforts 
to one or two items, or perhap 
to one only, and thus reflect bene 
fit on the line in general. This 
would best be something having 
to do with cookery upon whicl 
some of the fine points of thf 
kitchen expert’s art could be ex 


pended. It might be coffee, canneq™ 


soup, cake flour, baking powde 
If the demonstrator can do a sef 
vice to the prospect and give he 
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ket | Why not fact sales meetings 
sox Pinstead of “conventions”? 





N executive of this agency 
nt can, : ‘ 
orough is back at his desk after a 
of the month’s coast-to-coast trip 
t forth with the President and Sales Man- 
whelm- ager of a nationally known com- 
nan re- pany 
mer. In , 
oa its Sales meetings were held at the 
- principal offices. These were not 
n mere the familiar “conventions” which 
- a Can inspire the sales force to such pri- 
Lr pe vate oratory as “The same old 
s ot 
gentleman cow!” 
al Ne These were fact meetings. The q 
> yee executives worked from a _ complete f 
eetunily array of hot-from-the-field facts on ‘ 
i. every phase of the marketing and ad- ’ 
he same vertising situation—facts dug up by a ' 
seed staff of Richards’ investigators. 
an who Not only were the facts themselves 
ouse-to- presented in graphic form, but they 
uin sub- were applied to today’s problems. The 
elling a men were told just how to use each 
sugges- fact on the firing line. A new kind 
gh of enthusiasm swept the meetings. 
1 
amulated The salesmen realized they had in 4 
yme dis- their possession precious information 
ie would that gave them a priceless sales ad- 
ind then vantage over competitors. They chafed 
sell her- to get back into the field because they 
: Cron clearly saw busy order books ahead. 
1eighbor- 
8 We will. gladly tell interested exec- 
uch as 2 utives how “Facts First” will put more 
rifle-shot sales into sales meetings. 
annot bé ae 
ea is thd JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 
> demon An cAdrertising Agency — Est. 1874 
in efforts > a ieee 
' perhap NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 
lect bene 
al. Thi 
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some valuable information about 
cooking, baking or housekeeping 
in general, she generally gets a 
customer right then and there. 

When the local retail grocer is 
handling the line in question he 
naturally is highly pleased with 
the sales co-operation the jobber 
gives him. Often it results in his 
getting new customers. Anyway, 
it advertises the store to his pres- 
ent customers and increases his 
current sales. If a woman gives 
an order to be delivered through 
a store that is not a customer of 
the jobber that sent her, then that 
jobber has placed within his hands 
the direct means of interesting 
that retailer. When a jobber’s 
salesmen can go into a store with 
a handful of orders for a certain 
item that are to be delivered 
through that store he has reason 
to expect that the dealer will at 
least take on enough of the goods 
to fill the orders and thus give 
the line a trial, 

Building a force of demonstra- 
tors is a task that takes time. 
The usual method of beginning is 
to advertise in the local news- 
paper for women with domestic 
science training who have had 
some selling experience. In a 
large city, such as Cleveland, plenty 
of such women should be avail- 
able. If the two qualities cannot 
be combined preference should be 
given to the domestic science part. 
If a woman has taken training in 
school along this line, so much the 
better. But in any number of 
cases the most effective demonstra- 
tors are women who have gained 
their training right in their own 
kitchens. The selling ability can 
come as the result of training and 
experience. A woman who is 
thoroughly at horhe in a kitchen 
and who understands and believes 
in the item she is trying to pop- 
ularize will have a lot of natural 
selling ability that she can utilize 
in demonstrating. 

Wholesale grocery houses and 
pure food manufacturers using 
this method of introducing their 
goods lay out the campaign care- 
fully and leave nothing to chance. 

A town is divided up into dis- 
tricts, with a salesman in charge 
of each. To him or her the dem- 
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onstrators are responsible and 
turn in their orders. 

Coupled with these visits to the 
homes should be demonstrations in 
the local stores, The store demon- 
strator can get in effective work 
at various times in keeping alive 
the advertising asset created by 
the women who visit the homes. 
A certain suburban grocer tells 
Printers’ INK that the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company has put 
on demonstrations in his store at 
least eight times during the last 
year. At each of these times spe- 
cial prices on the goods are made 
to give the event real selling sig- 
nificance. 

It is easy for a wholesale estab- 
lishment handling a multitude of 
items to shoot into the air on this 
demonstration business and not 
get anywhere. It goes without 
saying that the goods shown must 
belong to related lines whose 
identity shall be clear. If one 
item in a family of products is 
favorably introduced, the benefit 
can be made to extend to the en- 
tire line. To get this benefit the 
name of the line should be pop- 
ularized through advertising — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Knapp Company Elects New 
fficers 


Nelson B. Hatch has been elected 
president of the Kna Company, New 
York, manufacturer of color work, art 
calendars and mailing media, succeeding 

MacKeever. Mr. Hatch was for- 
merly general sales manager. F. M. 
Turner, a Western sales manager, 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of Western sales with headquarters at 
Chicago. E. T. Hogan, formerly audi- 
tor, has been made secretary. 


A. C. Lang, Vice-President of 
N. K. Fairbank Co. 


Arthur C. Lang has been elected vice- 
president of the N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany, “Cottolene,” “Fairy” 
“Gold Dust” washing powder, 
York, and also of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, Limited, Canada. Mr. Lang 
continues to direct the sales and advertis- 
ing of both companies. 


Pall Mall Cigarette Account 
for Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


The American Tobacco Company, of 
New York, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, advertising agency, to di- 
rect the advertising of Pall Mall ciga- 
rettes. 
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A NEWSPAPER 


WITH A BACKGROUND 


For More Than 92 Years the 


Boston Evening Transcript 


has served a clientele which 
numbers among its members 
the most substantial citizens 
of Boston and New England. 
That fact, coupled with the 
Transcript’s reputation of 
being among the foremost 
of the world’s newspapers 
must carry an appeal to the 
prospective advertiser 





Boston Evening Transcript 


National Advertising Representative 


Charles H. Eddy Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Would Register Trade-Marks on 


Probationary Basis 


Assistant Patent Commissioner Makes Suggestion to Bar Association 
for Addition to New Law 


HOULD a person or firm be 

permitted to try out a trade- 
mark before he is granted regis- 
tration upon it? 

Karl Fenning, assistant commis- 
sioner of patents, believes such a 
privilege would be highly advan- 
tageous. As a means of getting 
action on his idea Mr. Fenning 
has made some suggestions to the 
special committee of the American 
Bar Association, which has drawn 
up a new trade-mark statute, which 
has been outlined at length in pre- 
vious issues of Printers’ INK and 
which the committee hopes will 
be passed by the next Congress. 
Communicating with Edward S. 
Rogers of Chicago, chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Fenning pro- 
poses the following as a part of 
the new law: 


Any person proposing to adopt and 
use a trade-mark in commerce with 
foreign nations or among the several 
States or with Indian tribes may apply 
to the Commissioner of Patents for 
registration thereof by filing in the 
Patent Office: 

(a) A written a 
=F = py my ° 
verii y the em, specifying his 
name, domicile, location, address, and 
citizenship, a description of the goods in 
connection with which the trade-mark is 
to be used, and an allegation that the 
applicant believes no other person to be 
entitled to the exclusive use of the mark 
in the United States. A description of 
the trade-mark itself may be included if 
desired by the applicant or required by 
the Commissioner. 

(b) A drawing of the trade-mark as 
proposed to used. : 

(c) Such number of specimens of the 


ication addressed to 
Patents, signed and 


trade-mark as pr to be u as 
> be required by the Commissioner 
of Patents. 


(d) A fee of $10. 

After examination and publication, if 
no ition or interference ensues the 
Commissioner may register the mark, 
Provided, that no certificate of registra- 
tion shall issue with respect to such 
mark unless the. applicant shall, within 
three months from the date of notice 
from the Commissioner of Patents that 
the application is allowed, furnish the 
Commissioner of Patents with evidence 
of the fact that the mark has been 
actually used in commerce with foreign 
nations, or among the several States, or 
with Indian tribes, which evidence shall 
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be in So Soe ¥ a verified green 
provided for ec, 1, paragra » sub 
paragraphs (a) and (c) of oa 


Mr. Rogers at once submitted 
Mr. Fenning’s idea to the commit- 
tee and favorable action is ex- 
pected. Speaking for himself, Mr. 
Rogers believes the proposed try- 
out provision would be extremely 
advantageous ‘and bring about a 
better deal generally. 

“Sometimes,” says Mr. Rogers, 
“a person may register a trade- 
mark only to find, after all, that 
it is a liability rather than an as- 
set. There may be something 
wrong with the mark as applied 
to that particular proposition or 
there may be financial or other 
reasons why it cannot go across. 

“But the registrant should have 
some temporary protection while 
finding out these things. If he de- 
cides he does not want to use the 
mark he can step aside and let 
somebody else take it. Meanwhile 
he has not been obliged to put 
forth some expensive effort for its 
development. 

“Another thing this provision 
would do would be to prevent 
people from registering trade- 
marks and not using them. It 
would end  dog-in-the-manger 
tactics so to speak.” 





Hearst Buys Baltimore “News” 
and “American” from Munsey 


The Baltimore, Md., News and 
American have been bought by William 
Randolph Hearst from rank A. 


Munsey. 

J. E. Cullen, formerly general man- 
ager of the Milwaukee, is., iscon- 
sin News and Telegram, will direct 
these Baltimore newspapers for Mr. 
Hearst. 


Made General Manager of 
Atlantic Monthly Company 


Miss Teresa S. Fitzpatrick has been 
made general manager and a member 
of the board of directors of The Atlantic 
a Company, Boston, publisher of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 
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The Port of Milwaukee 
Surpasses Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Duluth 


—in the number of arrivals and departures— 
in fact it leads all other ports on the Great 
Lakes in this respect—averaging 5,000 every 
year. 
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Second in Total Tonnage and o 
Valuation Thereof : 


Milwaukee handles 9,000,000 tons every year 
valued at $250,000,000—and is exceeded by 
only one port on the Great Lakes. 


Second in Coal Receipts 


Milwaukee receives over 4,791,711 tons of coal every 
year—being exceeded by only one port on the Great 
Lakes. Milwaukee has 26 coal receiving docks—sur- 
passing in number that of any port on the Great Lakes. 
Milwaukee coal docks have a greater capacity than 
those of any other port on the Great Lakes. 


Milwaukee is the first city of America in diversity ot 
industry—and her excellent harbor facilities have been 
largely responsible for the sound, substantial develop- 
ment of business and wit No city to the north 
or west of Milwaukee approaches it in size, importance 
or purchasing power. It is a steady, dependable market 
po can be thoroughly covered at one low cost by adver- 
tising in one dominant 7-day newspaper—The Journal. 


The Milkwaukee 


OURNAL 


FIRST~ by Merit 
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Not to make up your min¢ 
but to shake up your mind 


yee in America today are 
doing their own thinking. They 
believe that their hope of a better and 
happier America lies in the power of 
informed public opinion—your opinion 
multiplied by millions. 


These thinking people, who are shaping our 
future, have set their minds to work on the 
problems that press upon their daily lives. 
They want economic, political and social 
affairs brought into focus—facts to base 
their thinking on. Collier’s is helping by find- 
ing many people who know a lot about these 
things, and who can write what they know. 


a lel 


In more than a million homes men and 
women with working minds welcome 
Collier’s with a lively interest because it 
tells them not what to think, but what to 
think about; because it seeks not to make 
up their minds for them, but to shake up 
their minds for them. Their interest and 
influence make one of the strongest selling 
forces an advertiser of good goods can use. 
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ring the next few months, articles or stories 
the following, among many others, will appear 
Collier’s: 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
BRUCE BARTON 

WILLIAM R. BASSET 
EARL DERR BIGGERS 
JONATHAN BROOKS 
BERNICE BROWN 

IRVING T. BUSH . 
WADSWORTH CAMP 
WALTER CAMP 

HAROLD CARY 

OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
HERBERT COREY 
SAMUEL CROWTHER 
CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
HARRY E, DOUNCE ; 
CONSTANCE DREXEL 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
WILLIAM HARD 

UNCLE HENRY 

JAMES HOPPER 

EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
EDWARD N. HURLEY 

Cc. J. CUTLIFFE HYNE 
WALLACE IRWIN 

WILL IRWIN 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
FRED C, KELLY 

ARTHUR D. LITTLE 
KENNETH MacGOWAN 
WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 
BYRON R. NEWTON 
HOWARD VINCENT 0’BRIEN 
JACK O’DONNELL 
FREDERICK PALMER 
AUSTIN PARKER 

ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 
ARTHUR RUHL 

W. 0, SAUNDERS 

ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 
CHARLES P. SWEENEY 

IDA M, TARBELL 

WILLIAM T. TILDEN, 24 
ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
VALENTINE WILLIAMS 
WHITING WILLIAMS 

H. C. WITWER 

WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF 
CHARLES W. WOOD 


2 . 
ollier's 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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eer BELIEVE the NEWS can swing it,” declared William Beehler, 
I in planning his advertising for the “Biggest Umbrella Sale in 
his history.” 


And with one full-page ad the NEWS did swing aftr a crowd 


that extended around Stewart & Company’s corner and nearly a half- 
block further on Howard Street, requiring the attention of five policemen 
to handle it —new groups being admitted to the store as other groups 
moved out. 


This is generally believed to be one of the most remarkable sales of its 
kind ever pulled in Baltimore, twice the volume of merchandise being 
moved in this sale over that of last year’s. Beehler’s staunch faith in 
the NEWS has always been fully justified in all the years of the past 
decade and a half he has used its columns—the overwhelming success 
of these special once a year sales being a fine tribute to a combination of 
clean, honest merchandising and NEWS advertising. 
It is this same tremendous “ pulling power” of the NEWS 


that works so effectually for National Advertisers in the 
Baltimore field. Put it behind your product ! 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representati estern Representative 


Cede R Tower Bids. 


Advertising Manager 
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An Advertising Moses Wanted by 


Tomato Canners 


Who Will Round Them Up and Work Out Better and Broader Business 
Methods for Them? 


By James H. Collins 


COME. ye advertising minds, 
4 skilled in solving the problems 
of sick and under-nourished prod- 


foi-gras, and they are still taxed 
as luxuries. 
But to the tomato! 


ucts, 
Consider 
canned tomatoes. 
Back in 
named Nicolas Ap- 
pert got a prize of 
12,000 francs from 
Napoleon for in- 
venting the method 
of preserving food 
which we now call 
“canning.’’ He 
didn’t call it that, 
for his stuff was 
put up in glass 
bottles. An Eng- 
lishman named 
Peter Durand in- 
vented the tin can 
in 1810, but he knew 
no such word as 
“canning,” either, 
for his invention 
was called a “tin 
canister,” and the 
process of putting 
up food by Appert’s 
method in his canis- 
ter was known as 


the predicament of 


1809 a Frenchman 


volume. 





The leader of all canned 
vegetables — the tomato — is 
soon to have its supremacy 
questioned. While it re- 
mains stationary in volume, 
corn and peas are steadily 
increasing. What’s wrong? 
What can be done to keep 
the tomato canner on the 
heights? Is this another 
job for advertising? 

In the first issue of PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the current 
year, in an article on “The 
Potential Advertisers of 
1923,” brief reference was 
made to the need for ad- 
vertising in the tomato in- 
dustry. In the article here 
presented Mr. Collins sug- 
gests many ideas that should 
provoke resultful thoughts 
in a trained advertising 


Of all canned fruits, vegetables, 
fish and meat, the tomato leads in 
Only one product excels 
it—tinned milk. Corn comes next, 


and peas after that, 
making up the ‘ ‘Big 
Three” of the can- 
ning business. 
Now the canned 
tomato, having 
reached this leader- 
ship, has stopped 
growing. The con- 
sumption of canned 
peas has increased 
100 per cent in the 
past ten years. 
Canned pineapple 
has increased 1,000 
per cent. The larg- 
est user of tin cans 
in the world is a 
soup canner. 
Canned beans, Cal- 
ifornia fruits, salm- 
on, and even sauer- 
kraut are growing 
steadily in volume. 
But the canned 


" ‘hermetical seal- mind. 








tomato shows no 





ing.” Up to that 
time the only way of preserving 
food had been by salting, pickling, 
cooking in sugar and drying. 

It took a great food producing 
country like America, and the up- 
heaval of our Civil War to build 
canning into a big industry. 

Canned foods have always been 
regarded as luxuries in other coun- 
tries. Do you know that the can 
of peaches you buy at the corner 
grocery for twenty-five cents, costs 
anywhere from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar and a quarter in South 
American countries? That is be- 
cause the first canned foods im- 
ported by those countries were 
European luxuries like pate-de- 


such growth, and 
more than one student of the situa- 
tion declares that it is slipping back, 
and may ultimately yield to canned 
peas, or corn, and take second 
place. Why? Because people 
have accepted it as an everyday 
staple food, reasonable in price, 
but evidently reached a “satura- 
tion point” in buying, and the to- 
mato canners have not given their 
product the selling push that 
seems to be needed if volume is 
to grow. 

Canned 
pineapple, 
lately sauerkraut, are all adver- 
tised, either by large producers, 
like the Chicago meat packers and 


j beans, 
California fruits, and 


soups, meats, 
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California Packing Corporation, or 
by associations of canners like the 
Hawaiian pineapple and sauer- 
kraut canners. But the tomato 
canner makes his pack, and then 
sits down and waits for the 
broker to sell it to the wholesale 
grocer. 

Tomatoes are put up by more 
canners and in more different 
States than: any other tinned 
foods—thirty States against fifteen 
packing corn and ten peas. There 
are many big producers, but more 
small ones, because the tomato is 
fairly easy to pack, and while big 
canners have complex machinery 
for washing, peeling, filling and 
processing, the industry runs 
down practically to the’ farmer 
who puts up his own crop with 
nothing more elaborate in the way 
of equipment than a cauldron for 
boiling the filled cans and per- 
haps a small “double seamer” for 
crimping on the top of the mod- 
ern container, if he doesn’t use 
soldered cans. No other branch 
of the canning industry has so 
many small producers, because 
other tinned foods, like pineapple 
and salmon, require expensive 
equipment or, like corn and peas, 
steam cooking apparatus to prop- 
erly preserve them, the boiling 
point not being high enough. To- 
mato canning is a scattered, un- 
organized business, and even the 
large producers have never done 
any missionary work in explaining 
the merits of their product to the 
consuming public. 

People have bought canned to- 
matoes because they liked them. 
They like them to the extent of 
about 12,000,000 cases yearly, and 
at that point production and con- 
sumption seem to stick. Some- 
times the pack is smaller, and in 
one instance, some years ago, it 
reached 18,000,000 cases, which 
was more than the country would 
absorb in twelve months. 

But far-seeing men—distributors 
not canners—believe that when the 
food value of the canned tomato 
is explained to the public, the con- 
sumption can be increased to 25,- 
000,000 cases, including exports. 

By the way, another handicap 
on this industry is the fact that 
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outside of the United States there 
is only one real tomato-eating 
country. That is Italy, which uses 
the vegetable in making spaghetti 
sauces. In most other countries, 
the tomato still seems to be re- 
garded as the “love apple” of 
grandmother’s garden, and while 
the idea that it is poisonous has 
been dispelled, people do not eat 
it as we do. Incidentally, Italy 
puts up canned tomatoes of such 
excellent quality that lately she 
has driven us out of the British 
market, and were it not for our 
tariff might make serious inroads 
here—however, something about the 
Italian canned tomato later. 


A WEALTH OF COPY MATERIAL 


When the advertising man is 
told to go ahead and give food 
value information about canned 
tomatoes to the public, he will 
have some mighty interesting ma- 
terial to work with. 

Last summer a.Chicago broker- 
age concern, the J. M. Paver Com- 
pany, compiled a leaflet telling 
“The Story of Tomatoes,” which 
seems to be the first bringing to- 
gether of the scattered informa- 
tion about this vegetable. Medical 
authorities were quoted in proof 
that tomatoes, fresh or canned, are 
the richest of all foods in the 
vitamines; that they are one of 
the most effective blood cleansing 
foods; that they are richest of all 
vegetables in the natural health 
acids that keep the digestive tract 
in good condition; that they are 
a corrective for the kidneys, not 
only helping in the elimination of 
body wastes and poisons, but pre- 
scribed for diabetes and Bright’s 
disease. 

Uncle Sam considered tomatocs 
so important in rations that an 
unusually. large pack was put up 
and enormous quantities were sent 
overseas—so many tomatoes that 
when the war ended it was neces- 
sary to bring thousands of cases 
back to the United States to be 
sold, as the demand in Europe was 
inadequate to clear off the sur- 
plus. 

Tomatoes and tomato juice are 
used in the scientific feeding of 
children, as a corrective in con- 
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stipation, as a means of reducing 
in overweight, as a tonic food for 
undernourished people, and in 
other health-building and health- 
maintaining ways. As an anti- 
scorbutic, and particularly for sea 
voyages, they are declared to be 
the best preventive yet found. 
While popularly regarded as a 
vegetable, botanists declare that 


the tomato is really a fruit. There 
is some dispute about its origin, 
but though some authoritjes main- 


tain that it was known in Morocco 
before the discovery of America, 
the general opinion seems to be 
that it originated in Peru, and was 
taken to Europe by the Spaniards. 
People are usually interested in 
the story of how it came to be 
called “love apple.” It seems that 
the Moors cultivated it first, and 
then the Italians. The latter called 
it “pomo doro,’ which means 
“apple of gold.” The French 
turned this into “pomme d’amour,” 
which sounds pretty much the 
same, but means “apple of love.” 
And the English translated the 
French name. The Germans call 
it “paradise apfel” (there is said 
to be an old Etruscan tradition 
that this was the apple Eve ate) 
and also “liebesapfel,” or “love 
apple.” “Tomat!” is the Aztec 
hame, 

Lately, sauerkraut canners got 
together in an association and 
raised a fund for advertising their 
product. Already the consump- 
tion of canned sauerkraut is in- 
creasing because people like the 
homely dish, and the canned ar- 
ticle carries the assurance of clean- 
liness, and may be cooked in the 
can, so that it gives off no odor. 
When they set about preparing 
the story of kraut, a wealth of 
scientific testimony was found sup- 
rorting its food value. The testi- 
mony for the tomato is quite as 
abundant. 

Besides telling the public the 
story of the tomato, canners are 
being urged by distributors to im- 
prove their product. Apart from 
checking the practice of packing 
tomatoes with too much water a 
few years ago, little has been done 
along this line by the industry in 
general. But now there is every 
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prospect that the advertising man, 
when given canned tomatoes to ex- 
ploit, will have something new and 
interesting to talk about. 


WHAT THE ITALIANS HAVE DONE 


There is the Italian product for 
one. Since it swept American 
canned tomatoes from the British 
market for all uses except soup- 
making, it has given our tomato 
canners “furiously to think.” In- 
stead of the large juicy field to- 
mato packed in this country, the 
Italians raise a red egg-shape 


‘plum tomato on vines in the rich 


volcanic soil around Vesuvius and 
Aetna. These tomatoes, carefully 
trained on trellises, are dark-red 
in color, very firm in flesh, of ex- 
ceptional flavor, and are so skil- 
fully processed in the can that 
they remain whole, and may be 
grilled on toast, as the Britisher 
likes them, To him, they are sec- 
ond only to his expensive hot- 
house tomatoes. This type of to- 
mato would undoubtedly grow in 
some parts of the United States, 
particularly California, but there 
is .the difficulty of labor cost to 
be overcome. “Go to the Italians,” 
say some distributors to the Amer- 
ican tomato canner, “and consider 
their ways.” 

But there is also something new 
in California—as there usually is. 

“If the elimination of surplus 
water in canned tomatoes is a good 
thing,” reasoned the Californians, 
“why not eliminate more of it? 
Tomato juice is rich in health- 
giving properties. But it is also 
a rich proposition for the rail- 
roads. The less juice, the less 
freight to pay.” 

One of the tomato canner’s by- 
products is tomato paste, or pulp, 
made from small, oversize and 
misshapen tomatoes that cannot be 
profitably peeled, and also from 
regular canning stock. They are 
scalded and run through a cyclone 
that separates the flesh from the 
skins and seeds, and reduces it 
to a liquid. This is then concen- 
trated by cooking until it becomes 
a thick pulp or stiff paste. Used 
originally for making sauces, 
ketchup, flavoring canned beans 
and like purposes, it was found 
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that a good many people liked it 
better than canned tomatoes, and 
that it was especially prized by 
physicians for its high vitamine 
content. Thereupon, the Cali- 
fornia canners developed a slightly 
concentrated tomato puree that is 
steadily making friends, and may 
be one of the improved tomato 
products to be pushed when the 
industry reaches the advertising 
stage, 

Who will round up the tomato 
canners and help them develop the 
latent possibilities in their indus- 
try? Is it a job for the advertis- 
ing agent? 

Will the tomato canners round 
themselves up under the stimulus 
of adversity? Already there is 
talk of over-production in this 
year’s pack. The 1922 pack was 
nearly 12,000,000 cases, but only 
4,000,000 cases were put up in 
1921, leaving a shortage which 
has strengthened prices and gen- 
erally yielded a profit to the 
canner. But that is the sort of 
situation that stimulates heavy 
production, and there are prophets 
who predict an output of more 
than 20,000,000 cases in 1923. If 
that happens, the tomato canner 
will know adversity, indeed. It 
is in such emergencies that men 
get together and work out better, 
broader business methods. 

Can this industry be brought 
together on a co-operative basis 
like the fruit growers and farmers, 
advertising its product as a prod- 
uct for the benefit of all, financ- 
ing the work by paying a nominal 
sum on each case packed? Or 
will the advertising impetus come 
from a few of the largest canners 
developing the dormant good-will 
of the tomato in private brands? 

Is the canner the logical fellow 
to develop the advertising and 
selling possibilities of his product? 
Thus far, he has been satisfied to 
manufacture, giving all his atten- 
tion to the technical and agricul- 
tural details of the business, leav- 
ing sales work and consumer con- 
tacts to the wholesale grocer. The 
latter handles canned tomatoes 
virtually without profit, often at a 
loss—like sugar. They are the 
same sort of grocery staple, which 
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people insist upon having at a 
moderate price, and will not buy 
freely if the price advances a few 
cents a can. This being so, it is 
hard to see where the wholesale 
grocer could benefit by spending 
money to increase sales. He would 
simply be doing so much more 
work for nothing, and taking 
greater chances of loss when 
prices fluctuate. But if he is 
given new and better tomato prod- 
ucts, like the California concen- 
trate and the Italian egg tomato, 
there may be opportunities to turn 
them into specialties, carrying a 
reasonable profit and at the same 
time giving consumers greater 
value. There seems to be a con- 
cealed advertising appropriation 
and a profit on that item of freight 
in the water in canned tomatoes 
as we know them today, and the 
advertising man interested in this 
problem of rounding up the 
canners should not overlook it. 

As the wholesaler makes no 
profit on canned tomatoes, so the 
tomato canner himself makes a 
decidedly smaller profit than 
canners in other fields, one year 
with another, This has given rise 
to a saying that “Canners ride 
in Packards, but the tomato can- 
ner rides in a Ford.” 

Can the advertising man put the 
tomato canner in a Packard? 

I ask you! 


Will Advertise “Mountain 
Maid” Cedar Chests 


The Hill-Hoel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., manufacturer of 
“Mountain Maid” cedar chests, has ap- 
pointed the Arnold Joerns Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to handle its 
yon. Women’s magazines will be 
used. 








“Castoria” Account for Cin- 
cinnati Agency 
The Centaur Company, of New York, 
maker of Chas. H. Fletcher’s Castoria, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Thompson-Koch Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency. 


Wall Paper Association’s Ac- 
count for Griffin & Johnson 


The Wall Paper Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation, New York, has placed its ad- 
yeetens account with Griffin & Johnson, 
ne. 
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ee The table below gives the real estate and personal 

_ property valuations certified as taxable for 1923 by the 

ation Board of Revision of Taxes of the City of Philadelphia, 

_ compared with the corresponding returns for 1922: 

atoes 

| the Gains 

this 1923 Over 

: the 1922 1923 1922 

It. Real Estate $2,158,300,000.00 $2,320,411,499.00 $162,111,499.00 

Oise, Personal 

Api Property _—_714,749,723.58 722,841,312.73 —«8,091,589.15 

th 

cae Totals...... $2,873,049,723.58 $3,043,252,811.73 $170,203,088.15 
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can- Dominate Philadelphia 

it the Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 

the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 

~ || Che Ebening Bulleti 

ie LW NUE. 

gh PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER. 

, Chi- 

eis The circulation of The Philadelphia 

— Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
: daily or Sunday newspaper published in 

Cin- Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 

in America. 

York, 

— 1922 net paid average cireulation: 

eae 493,240 copies a day. 





New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Ac- Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 


Inson San Franeisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
’s As London—M. Bry4ns, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1 

pe Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 

n , 


(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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When Secretary Hoovde 
Economists, Who We 


ATIONAL recognition has been 

given the immediate necessity of 
placing agriculture upon a firm eco- 
nomic basis. 


Secretary Hoover has called together 
the sixteen leading farm economists to 
study American agricultural export and 
import problems. 


It is significant that Carl Williams, Edi- 
tor of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
also president of the American Cotton 
Growers Exchange and president of the 
Southwest Wheat Growers Associated, 
was appointed to this body—the only 
farm paper editor so honored. 


This “National Commission of Agricul- 
tural Export Inquiry” will recommend 
methods whereby farm crops may 
be marketed for the best interests of all 
classes, will study the problems of pro- 
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yvfeeded Leading Farm 


e Men He Called? 


uction, of European markets, and of 
arm credits. 


atl Williams for many years has been 
me of the foremost exponents of sys- 
ematic agricultural marketing. It was 
nder his leadership that the Oklahoma 


otton Growers Association was formed. 


he Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is 
rroud of this latest recognition accorded 
s editor for his zealous efforts to raise 
he standards of agriculture not only in 
Yklahoma but through. the entire 
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gar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE OKLAHOMAN 4% TIMES~RETAIL SELLING 
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Capitalize Reader-Interest 
At Its Peak 


Every day the “Final Edition” of The 
Chicago Daily News carries the COMPLETE 
and FINAL market news of the day to a 
multitude of interested readers TWELVE 
HOURS BEFORE THEY RECEIVE THE 
SAME INFORMATION IN ANY MORN- 
ING NEWSPAPER. 


This edition of The Daily News is the 
“Financial and Investment Directory’ of 
that large body of Chicago investors who 


are influenced in making their investments 
by news, editorial and advertising informa- 
tion. This ever-growing CLASS is em- 
braced in the immense MASS circulation 


served by The Daily News. 


These readers get the market news while 
it is still news and when their interest is at 
its highest pitch. Your advertising in con- 
tact with this warm reader-interest logically 
receives the same intense attention. 


The reader-interest and reader confidence 
that The Daily News enjoys to an excep- 
tional degree, is shared by its advertisers. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 














Armour and Morris Merger May 
Sharpen Packing Industry 
Advertising 


Important Developments in an Advertising Way Expected Now That 
“Big 4” Takes Place of “Big 5” 


A RMOUR & COMPANY for- 
4 mally took over the proper- 
ties of Morris & Company last 
week after negotiations had been 
in progress for several months. 
This successful merger of two of 
the country’s leading packing con- 
cerns, which was forecasted in 
Printers’ INK several weeks ago 
combines assets of more than 
$550,000,000. It is particularly 
significant in the advertising field 
because of the livelier contest for 
business that now may ex- 
pected between the enlarged Ar- 
mour organization and Swift & 
Company. 

It was the ambition of J. Ogden 
Armour to include Wilson & 
Company in the merger. Mr. Ar- 


mour’s idea was that economies 
in selling and distribution could 
thus be effected in a way that 
might materially reduce the sell- 
ing price of packing house prod- 


ucts to the consumer. But 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Company, would not 
agree, even though, it is under- 
stood, he was offered the presi- 
dency of the reorganized Armour 
company, which position now is 
held by F. Edson White. It is 
significant to note in the light of 
these facts that a number of the 
leading executives of the Morris 
organization have decided to cast 
their fortunes with Mr. Wilson 
and have announced their connec- 
tion with the latter organization. 
Mr. Wilson, it will be remem- 
bered, was president of Morris & 
Company and left that position a 
few years ago to reorganize the 
old Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
packing business under his own 
name. The executives therefore 
served under him in various ca- 
pacities in the Morris business. 
What action, if any, the United 
States Government may take rela- 
tive to the Armour-Morris deal 


remains to be seen. When nego- 
tiations had got somewhat beyond 
the talking stage, J. Ogden Ar- 
mour went to Washington and 
conferred with various officials, 
including President Harding, as 
to the Government’s attitude. 
While he could not gain any defi- 
nite approval in advance, his in- 
terviews with the officials were of 
such a nature as apparently to 
justify him in going ahead with 
his plans. Coincidentally with the 
formal announcement of the 
merger, however, the Secretary of 
Agriculture comes forward with 
a declaration that he will contest 
the deal in behalf of the Govern- 
ment as being contrary to the 
public’s interests. The final dis- 
position of the matter will not 
come for some time. Meanwhile 
the Armour company is going 
ahead with its new organizing, ad- 
vertising and selling plans, the 
same as if definite Government 
approval had been received. 

Of recent years the big packing 
concerns have encountered diffi- 
culties whenever they have at- 
tempted to assimilate other con- 
cerns, and the deals were insig- 
nificant, indeed, as compared with 
this one. 


HOW SWIFT MADE AN UNPROFITABLE 
CONCERN PROFITABLE 


Two small Southern packing 
houses, organized on a co-opera- 
tive basis, did not pay, and the 
promoters finally prevailed upon 
Swift & Company to take them 
over. One of the main reasons 
for the lack of success of the two 
concerns was the slow develop- 
ment of the South in an agricul- 
tural way. The Southern hog, 
for example, is noted for the 
sharpness of his bones and his 
ability to get over the ground 
swiftly rather than as a producer 
of pork chops, lard, hams and 
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bacon. Many of the cattle were 
of an inferior grade that could 
not possibly yield a satisfactory 
packing house profit. 

In approaching the task of mak- 
ing the houses pay, Swift applied 
to them the principle that the real 
place for progressive advertising 
to begin is in the production of 
goods to be sold. The firm set 
about to improve the live stock in 
that section of the South. At its 
own expense it distributed choice 
blooded breeding stock through- 
out the farming sections and ar- 
ranged that every farmer could 
have the benefits for the asking. 
It preached the principle of crop 
rotation so as to improve farm 
production, at the same time im- 
proving conditions looking toward 
the production of more and better 
livestock. It even went so far as 
to distribute blooded poultry to 
the farmers to show them by prac- 
tical means the profits that can be 
gained from that branch of indus- 
try. While the work for a gen- 
eral agricultural betterment got 
under way the company applied 
its advertising and distributing 
methods to the local problems of 
selling. The net result was the 
two packing houses began to edge 
away from the red-ink side and to 
show abundant promise for the 
future, not only as regarded their 
own prosperity, but that of the 
farmers and therefore that of the 
entire section. 

At this juncture the Federal 
Trade Commission stepped in and 
ordered that the “merger” be dis- 
solved as incompatible with the 
public’s interest. A large number 
of leading citizens of the South 
went to Washington with the 
declaration that the exact opposite 
was the case. Here was an in- 
stance they said of where pack- 
ing businesses had been started 
for local betterment—for the 
good of the two towns, and to 
provide the farmers with a ready 
market for their stock. Swift, 
they said, had made it possible for 
these two objects to be realized 
and also for the farmers to get 
practical help on leading essentials 
of making money. But the offi- 
cials persisted and the houses had 
to be sold. 
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Armour & Company had much 
the same experience with a small 
packing business purchased in the 
Northwest. The trouble here was 
largely lack of aggressive adver- 
tising. Armour reorganized the 
selling force and prepared a com- 
prehensive sectional advertising 
campaign. Newspaper and mag 
azine advertisements and direct- 
by-mail pieces were in type all 
ready to shoot when along came 2 
Government order that the com- 
panies be immediately un- 
scrambled. 

Swift could go into the South- 
ern towns, if it liked, and build 
packing plants in opposition to 
those already there. There was 
no objection to Armour starting 
in business in the Northwester: 
city, but neither must buy busi 
nesses already established. 

Now that the “Big 5” in the 
packing business have become the 
“Big 4” a tightening in competi- 
tion and a spreadirg out in adver 
tising effort is looked for. The 
main contest, of course, will b« 
between Swift and Armour; but 
Wilson and Cudahy, while smaller 
in size, are not going to be far 
behind in aggressiveness. Print 
ERS’ INK has already told about 
Armour’s and Swift’s advertising 
plans. At this writing it learns 
that Cudahy is planning an impor- 
tant advertising extension, the de- 
tails of which will be announced 
later. 

There is, most decidedly, going 
to be “something doing” in an ad- 
vertising way among the packers 
during the next few months. 


Banks’ 


Chicago 


with David C. Thomas Agency 
The Illinois Merchants Banks, Chi 
cago, have Pa their advertising with 


Advertising 


the David Thomas Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. These banks are an 
affiliation of the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and The Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company. Operating with these 
banks but retaining its name is The Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago. 
Local and foreign language newspapers, 
national and banking magazines, direct- 
mail and outdoor advertising will be used 
for this account. 


George M. Graham, vice-president in 
charge of sales, service and advertising 
of the Chandler Motor Car Company. 
Cleveland, has been elected a director of 
that organization. 
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Co-Operative Advertising 
Planned by Leather Tanners 


The American Sole and Belting 
Leather Tanners, Inc., of New York, 
has decided upon a co-operative adver- 
‘ising campaign. The membership of 
this organization is derived from the 
entire heavy leather industry. Included 
in its membership are tanners of leather 
for soles and heels and for industrial 
belting. Plans for an advertising cam- 
paign are being made. N. W. Ayer & 
Son have been appointed to direct this 
advertising. 





C. C. Rosewater, Publisher, 


Seattle “Post-Intelligencer” 

Charles C. Rosewater has been ap- 
pointed publisher of the Seattle, Wash., 
Post-Intelligencer by William Randolph 
Hearst. Mr. Rosewater, at one time, 
was a part owner of the Omaha Bee. 
He had also been president and general 
manager of The Journal Company, pub- 
lisher of the Kansas City Journal. 





Dauchy Company Elects Two 
New Officers 


At a recent annual meeting, G. Ells- 
worth Harris, Jr., was elected treasurer 
of The Dauchy Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, and Miss Anna V. 
Grace, secretary. George E. Harris was 
re-elected president. 
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Utah Passes Fraudulent 
Advertising Bill 


The legislature of the State of Utah, 
has enacted a bill against fraudulent 
advertising. In this statute specific at- 
tention is oe to advertising by which 
second-han dealers pose as _house- 
holders in'the disposition of goods, and 
the offering of “seconds” as first-class 
merchandise or as being of pure wool 
if containing any reworked material. 





Tailor Association Advertises 

The San Francisco Exchange of the 
Pacific Coast Merchant Tailors’ Asso- 
ciation is using space in San Francisco 
newspapers to tell men to “Stand Out 
from the Crowd.” In other words, to 
secure distinction and individual design, 
visit a Merchant Tailor. 


Sphinx Club Annual “Ladies 


Night” Dinner 
The Sphinx Club, of New York, will 
hold its annual “ladies night” reception 
and dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on the evening of April 10. 


C. M. Darling, Jr., Leaves 
Tru-Blu Biscuit 


Charles M. Darling, Jr., has resigned 
as sales promotion manager of the Tru- 
Blu Biscuit Company, Spokane, Wash. 
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Unfair Telephone List- 
ing Enjoined 





Special Washington Correspondence 


HE value of listings in tele- 

phone directories as advertise- 
ments seems to have been un- 
duly appreciated by the Maltby 
Brothers, of Washington, D. C., 
who were for a time engaged in 
the taxicab business there. In 
order to divert to themselves busi- 
ness that would ordinarily fall to 
the well-advertised “Yellow” and 
“Black and White” cabs, these 
brothers inserted in the local tele- 
phone directory such names as 
“Yellow Bell Taxi Company” and 
“Black and White Ford Taxi 
Company.” Because of the alpha- 
betical arrangement of these 
names they were in each instance 
placed by the telephone company 
just in front of “Yellow Cab 
Company” and “Black and White 
Taxi Company,” respectively, and 
this fact is said to have diverted 
considerable business from the 
legitimate advertisers. 

Among more than fifty other 
names listed with the same end 
in mind were the following: 

“Blue Ribbon Taxi,” “Blue & 
Gray Taxi,” “Brown Taxi,” 
“Brown and Black Taxi,” “Green 
& White,” “Gray Taxi Co.,” “Red 
Checker. Taxi Co.,” “Red Taxi,” 
“Red Taxi Co.” and “White 
Taxi Co.” 


THE COMMISSION’S RULING 


The matter was in due course 
brought to the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which 
recently specifically enjoined the 
further use of the names “Yellow 
Bell Taxi Company,” “Yellow 
Ford Taxi Company” and “Black 
and White Ford Taxi Company” 
and further enjoined the respond- 
ents from “Operating, advertising 
or listing the same taxicab busi- 
ness under more than one name.” 

Until overruled the decision 
would seem to stand as a prece- 
dent for enjoining the use of 
more than one name by any firm 
of any nature engaged in com- 
merce over which the Federal 
Trade Commission has jurisdic- 
tion, 
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United Advertising Corpora- 
tion Elects Officers 


The stockholders of the United Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York, have 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
company and its subsidiaries, including 
the United ns. Agency, which 
has been held by the Estate of Samuel 
Pratt. Mr. Pratt, who died about a 
year ago, had been president of the 
company. 

At a recent meeting, Leonard Drey- 
fuss, vice-president of the company, was 
elected president. Milburn Hobson, 
formerly secretary, was elected vic: 
president and Edgar B. Wolfe, general 
manager of Newark and the Newark 
district, was elected secretary. Alfred 

Van Beuren was re-elected treasurer. 





Morning Newspaper Publishers 
to Meet at New York 


The Morning Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will meet at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on April 25. 
All morning newspapers in America 
have been invited, A Schaefer, presi- 
dent, tells Printers’ Inx. Speakers 
scheduled include Louis Wiley, busi- 
ness manager, New York Times, and 
L. K. Nicholson, president, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


5 


Conklin Mann Joins Griffin & 


Johnson, Inc. 

, Conklin Mann, who has been conduct- 
ing an advertising agency under his own 
name at New York, has become as 
sociated with Griffin & Johnson, Inc., 
advertising agency also of New York, 
as a vice-president. The name of the 
agency will be changed to Griffin, John- 
son & Mann, Inc. 


W. P. Tuttle President, 
Ronalds Agency 


William P. Tuttle has been made 
president of the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency Limited of Montreal, instead of 
vice-president and general manager of 
The Ronalds Press & Advertising Agency, 
Limited, as reported in Printers’ Ink 
of March 22. 











Buys Controlling Interest in 
Springfield “Union” 


A controlling interest in the Spring 
field Union Publishing Company, pub 
lisher of the Springfield, Mass., Union, 
has been purchased by George von L. 
Meyer. Mr. eyer has become presi 
dent, succeeding A. P. Langtry. He 
also will serve as treasurer. > wv. 
Plummer continues as publisher. 


E. L. Vail Leaves Waltham 
Watch Company 


E. L. Vail has resigned as general 
sales manager of the automotive division 
of the Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
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Swift & Company 

The Avery Company 

United States Rubber Company 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co. 
The Essex Motor Company 

The Velie Motors Corp. 

The Carbola Chemical Company 
National Refining Company 

The Moline Plow Company 
Simms Magneto Company 
Chevrolet Motor Company 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 

Burnham Munger Root D. G. Co. 
Scott & Fetzer Company 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company 
Nichols & Shepard Company 

The American Steel & Wire Co. 
Rowe Mfg. Company 

The E. Myers Lye Company 

J. I. Case Plow Works 

Witte Engine Works 

Cushman Motor Works 

Eastman Kodak Company 

The Musterole Company 

Old Ben Coal Company 

The De Laval Separator Company 
The Spohn Medical Company 
Calumet Baking Powder Company 
The Morris Mfg. Company 

Hayes Pump & Planter Company 
Holden Mfg. Company 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
The Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
The Aermotor Company 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 
Blatchford Calf Meal Company 
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Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. (Seeds) 


ARM PRESS 


The Delco Light Company 

The Nash Motors Company 

Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 

Robt. H. Hassler, Inc. 

Wm. Finck & Company 

Sun Maid Raisin Growers’ Assn. 

Hall-Hartwell & Company 

Advance-Rumely Thresher Co. 

The American Stove Company 

The Western Clock Company 

Oyster Shell Products Company 

Armour Fertilizer Works 

Louden Machinery Company 

Ingersoll Watch Company 

Colonial Salt Company 

American Pad & Textile Company 

The Wolverine Shoe Company 

Electric Wheel Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 

Mishawaka Woolen Mills 

Fairbanks-Morse & Company 

R. A. Kelley Company 

Deere & Company 

International Harvester Company 

The Papec Machine Company 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 

Sterling Products Company 

California Prune & Apricot 
Growers 

The Scott & Bowne Company 

The Dunbar Molasses & Syrup Co. 

The Lawrence-Williams Company 

W. F. Young, Inc. 

Dr. Hess & Clark 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. (Boots) 

Troy Chemical Company 

G. E. Conkey Company 





Dtarco Morrow 


ASST. PUBLISHER. 


rmegebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 


POZ 





Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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The Fourth Ingredient 


“T enjoyed reading your booklet,” 
writes an advertising man from 
Minneapolis, referring to one of 
our direct mailing pieces, “and 
am keeping it handy as an 
example of what can be done 
with paper, type, ink and what 
is most important of all—brains.” 


Once upon a time one of the old 
masters was asked with what he 
mixed his colors. The answer 
was “with brains.” 


Painting or printing, brains are 
a necessary ingredient. 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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When John Smith Learns the Game 
of the Mandarins 


How the Pung Chow Co., Inc., Is Selling a New Game in the Field 
Held by Auction Bridge 


MERICANS first met the 
4% game in the English clubs at 
Shanghai. Its origin was lost in 
the veils of mist that swirl back 
and forth across the history of 
China. Some traced it back to 
the court of King Wu, an in- 
fluential mandarin who lived 2,400 
years ago. Others said that it was 
a game that had come from no 
one knew where, but had been 
played by the mandarins at least 
200 years ago. 

The Americans were not inter- 
ested in its origin, however, be- 
cause they found it an intensely 
fascinating game as had the man- 
darins when they manipulated the 
odd little tiles of bamboo and 
carven ivory while sipping their 
tea on sunny afternoons. In 
Shanghai it was known as Mah 
Jong, elsewhere as Mah Diao, and 
so on until every province and 
every dialect had a different name. 
It was played by the mandarin and 
the coolie. 

There was one foreigner who 
had spent many years in the in- 
terior of China where he first met 
the game and learned to play it 
with the Chinese. He sensed its 
possibilities—and also the tre- 
mendous obstacles which must be 
encountered in teaching the game 
to Americans in their own coun- 
try. However so sure was he of 
the game’s ultimate success that 
he decided to bring it to America 
and sell it. 

In the early part of 1920 this 
foreigner, L. L. Harr, brought the 
game to the United States. He 
found that it was already known 
in certain sections of the country 
but that it would never be popular 
unless a strong drive was put be- 
hind it. So his first step. was to 
saggy the Pung Chow Company, 
ne. 

Instead of choosing the common 
Chinese name, used by coolie and 
English clubman alike, he chose 
anew name, Pung Chow, a com- 
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bination of two of the most com- 
mon terms used in play, and a 
name that could be registered with- 
out question. In this way he pro- 
cured a distinct individuality for 
his product, which is not the 
familiar Chinese piece of bone and 
bamboo, but is made of Pyralin, 
which is practically indestructible. 
Therefore Pung Chow has an in- 
dividuality which makes it stand 
out from other products and gives 
the company a hook on which to 
hang its advertising and selling. 


IN COMPETITION WITH AUCRION 
BRIDGE 


The next step was to build up 
popularity for the game. The first 
drawback was that the United 
States had one game which is 
immensely popular. About it had 
grown libraries of commentaries 
and in every club auction bridge 
was a favorite game. At once 
the company found that it would 
have to overcome the popularity of 
auction—because the natural pros- 


pect for Pung Chow was the 
bridge player. This could be done 
only by actual demonstration, 


by getting the auction player to 
buy the Chinese game. 

The next handicap—which was 
not a handicap after all—was the 
fact that the set of Pung Chow 
contains 144 pieces—to say noth- 
ing of counters, dice and other 
paraphernalia. A good set could 
not be made to sell for less than 
$25 and some of the best sets 
ran up around $300 or $400. This 
meant that the game was only for 
those people who could afford 
to make a seemingly large initial 
outlay. Anyone can play bridge 
who can buy a pack of cards at 
twenty-five cents. Anyone can 
play Pung Chow—but when it 
comes to paying $25 for a set, 
even though the set will outlast 
$25 worth of cards, only the more 
affluent will be interested. 

Oddly enough this turned out 
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to be an asset. Only “society” 
could afford the game, a fact 
which appealed to “society’s” 
sense of exclusiveness. So the 
Pung Chow sets were introduced 
into the best shops where they 
were at once taken by the richer 
class of shoppers. As soon as 
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Their first task was to teach 
salespeople how to play the game. 
As soon as the girl behind the 
counter learned it she became an 
enthusiast—and an enthusiast will 
sell lots of goods. The sales- 
people in turn were taught how to 
teach others and in many stores 
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during certain hours 
of the day there will 
be several people 
anxiously waiting to 
learn the new game. 

As soon as all these 
factors began to work 
together another fac- 
tor stepped in—ad- 
vertising. Some of 
the first advertising 
that Pung Chow got 
was not paid for by 
the company, but was 
paid for by stores 
themselves. Most of 
the big department 
stores in the larger 
cities ‘devoted space 
to the new game in 
their regular advertis- 
ing. Thus the store 
stood behind the game 
of Pung Chow. 






Pung-Chow Co. 


21 East 40th Street §=——HEW YORK CITY 
patetans , 





The next step was 
to break into business 
papers. At present 
the company is using 
space in a number of 
mediums that appeal 
to the game and 





BUSINESS-PAPER 
THE STORY IN PRICES 


these people began to understand 
the game they gradually became 
weaned away from bridge. Pung 
Chow became “society's” game— 
which meant that the poor pro- 
letariat who weren’t in the surtax 
classification were seized with the 
desire to play. 

Another handicap was that to the 
uninitiated the game seems to be 
quite complicated, and in a sense 
it is. But anyone of average in- 
telligence can learn the rudiments 
in one evening’s play—although it 
takes years to become a master. 
This obstacle was taken care of 
by a corps of instructors, trained 
at the home office, who were sent 
out to do missionary work. 


COPY THAT GIVES THE DEALER 


sporting goods field. 
This copy emphasizes 
the company’s slogan, 
“The Game of a 
Hundred Intelligences” and deals 
very little with the character of 
the game, but almost entirely with 
prices and descriptions of the 
goods. A prominent feature of 
each advertisement is the dragon, 
which might be called the com- 
pany’s trade character. 

After this business-paper ad- 
vertising will come consumer ad- 
vertising, but at present the com- 
pany is waiting until the ground 
work has been laid. In fact it is 
faced with a serious problem—it 
must advertise, and yet the factory 
is oversold. 

Recently the. company decided to 
bring out a $5 set. This is not 
made of Pyralin but is of wood. 
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3 PAGES---+- 6 PAGES:::-- 12 PAGES 


Our first trial of Vogue was a 3-page order early in 1922. 
The results of this advertising justified the increase of this 
order to 6 pages. And we are now so thoroughly con- 
vinced of Vogue’s value to us and our dealers that our new 
contract calls for 12 pages in this remarkable magazine. 


It is also worth noting that we are using no other magazine 
except Vogue, and that previous to our first 3-page order, 
we had never used any magazine space in advertising our 
sterling flatware. 


It seems hardly worth while to add that we are entirely 
satisfied with this advertising. (Signed) 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN 


VO GU é&E 


One of the CONDE NAST GROUP 


ieee. 
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As soon as the announcement of 
the new set was made orders came 
pouring in. Eighty thousand sets 
were sold almost before they 
could be made and the reorders 
still poured in. However the 
company is expanding its facili- 
ties to take care of the orders 
and is keeping up its advertising 
against the day when production 
catches up with demand. 

The game of the mandarins has 
won its place in the United States 
in a remarkably short time in the 
face of heavy opposition. Yet it 
is just beginning its fight. The 
missionary work—the hardest task 
of all—has been done. From now 
on advertising will be called on 
more and more to bear the selling 
burden. 

King Wu, as he punged and 
chowed the quaint tiles and 
listened to the play of the waters 
in his sunny garden, created some- 
thing that stepped across the 
darkness of Chinese history into 
the advertising pages of 1923. His 
little game has proved once again 
that the proper advertising and 
selling methods will overcome deep 
seated predilections and supplant 
favorite ideas—when the product 
is worthy of the task. 


Northwestern Fruit Exchange 
Appoints N. W. Mogge 


Norton W. Mogge has been appointed 
manager of the enatchee division of 
the Northwestern Fruit Exchange. 

Four years ago he became Eastern 
advertising manager of the Skookum 
Packers’ Association, handling the ad- 
vertising of Skookum apples. The year 
following Mr. Mogge made his_ head- 
uarters at Seattle, where he directed 
the advertising of the Skookum Packers’ 
Association. : 

Since the Northwestern Fruit Ex- 
change is selling agent for the Skookum 
Packers’ Association, Mr. Mogge, in 
addition to his work in the Wenatchee 
district, will have charge of the adver- 
tising of Skookum apples in co-operation 
with Harry Miller, secretary of the 
association. 


C. O. Brandes Forms Cleve- 
land Export Organization 


C. O. Brandes, formerly export man- 

er of the Firestone Tire Rubber 

ompany, Akron, O., has organized 
The Brandes Foreign Merchandising 
Company, Cleveland. The board of di- 
rectors, beside Mr. Brandes, includes 
R. G. Nierman, Ralph F. Henn, J 
Graham and George H. Ejichelberger. 
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How Others Are Helped by 
“Printers’ Ink Monthly” 


Jounson, Reap & Company 

3 Curcaco, Itt. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thanks for the article in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly about the Campbell Soup 
campaign. It certainly is very inter. 
esting to have a big national advertiser 
give of his experience. It is, of course, 
helpful to those of us who are constant- 
ly trying to emphasize this point in talk- 
ing with manufacturers. 

Jounson, Reap & Company 
H. M. Moraan, 
Vice-President. 


Simmons Company Reports 


Profit 

The Simmons Company, manufacturer 
of beds and bedding, New York, reports 
net sales for the fiscal year ending 
November 30, 1922, of $25,149,000, as 
compared with $20,127,000 in 1921; 
$29,465,000 in 1920; $24,500,000 in 
1919, and $9,801,000 in the year 1916. 
Net profits after taxes are shown at 
$2,340,000 in 1922, in contrast with a 
deficit of $744,000 in 1921; a profit of 
$1,643,000 in 1920; $2,879,000 in 1919, 
and $1,815,000 in 1916. Patents and 
good-will are valued at, $2,430,479. 


Phillips-Jones Appoints Mail- 


Order Manager 

Miss Perla P. Hall has been ap- 
pointed manager of the mail-order de- 
partment of the Phillips-Jones Cor- 
oration, New York, maker of “Van 
eusen” collars and ‘“‘Phillips-Jones” 
shirts and pajamas. .Miss Bail was 
formerly in charge of a similar de- 
partment for Mme. Julienne, New York 
corsetiere. 


S. Gordon Hyde with Chicago 


Representatives 

S. Gordon Hyde has joined Young & 
Ward, Chicago publishers’ representa- 
tives. He was formerly advertising 
ef of The Buda Company, Har- 
vey, Ill., manufacturer of railway sup- 
plies, and more recently was with the 
Thos. Cusack Company at Chicago. 


Advertising Staff of 


Des Moines Paper 
H. B. Lee has joined the national ad- 
vertising department of the Des Moines, 
Ia., Register and Tribune. He has been 
advertising manager of the Ft. Dodge, 
Ia., Messenger and Chronicle for the last 
five years. 


John Albert Bogart Starts 


Advertising Business 
John Albert Bogart has resigned as 
advertising manager of Morse & Rogers, 
New York branch of the International 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, to engage in 
an advertising business under his own 
name at. New York. 


Joins 
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ALM BEACH, Lake Placid, Newport —as the season 

changes Harper’s Bazar sends its editors and artists to the 
various most fashionable resorts to report what Society is do- 
ing and wearing. It is this same Society, of course, that reads 
Harper’s Bazar. It is these same women of wealth and social 
position for whom, essentially, Harper’s Bazar is edited. 


Harpers Bagar 


The Exceptional Magazine 


2 SHILLINGS 50c 6 FRANCS 
{N ENGLAND IN FRANCE 
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FIVE 


exclusive features 







: ’ HE 

of the Dairymen’s lo 

League News Latin 

2. A guaranteed circulation of ate— 

60,000 subscriptions from the nized 
members of the Dairymen’s aie 

League Co-operative Associa- sines: 

tion, Inc. Reader interest is ir pr 
guaranteed by the fact that P 


the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average subscriber 
in selling for him his chief 
source of income—milk. 

2, Also subscribed to.and read 
by thousands of other farm- 
ers because of their interest 
in one or more of the eight 
other co-operative marketing 
associations in New York 
State. Thus the circulation 
has always averaged way 
above the guaranteed figure. 

3. Circulation is concentrated 
and specialized. 

4. Farmer-owned, farmer-con- 

* trolled. 
S In 1922 showed a larger per- 
* centage of total lineage from 
its own home territory, New 

York State, than the other §& 

two state farm papers. S$ 


YORK: 1] 
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armers who advertise 
their products 


HERE are nine big co- 
operative marketing as- 
iations in New York 
te—farmers who are or- 
nized to control their own 
siness and to advertise 
ir products. One associa- 
m alone spends a million 
lars a year in advertisin+. 
The average farmer is in 
ds only when he has 
rketed his major crop. 
he members of these organi- 
ions are businessfarmers. This 


pis as stable as any industry 
he country. The milk business 


Hic; the overhead, but these 


hb have other crops, so diversi- 
as to insure a steady income 


e Dairymen’s League News 
armer-owned, farmer-con- 


trolled—offers the best means of 
placing your advertising message 
before these progressive farmers. 
The News is read thoroughly 
week after week by men who are 
directly and financially interested 
in the co-operative marketing 
movement. 


In 1922 the News showed a 
larger percentage of total lineage 
from its own home territory, 
New York State, than the other 
two state farm papers. 


These business farmers and 
their families form a year-after- 
year market for most of the 
necessities and luxuries of modern 
living. 


If you will drop us a line, we 
will have a representative call, to 
tell you more about the remark- 
able things the farmers of New 
York State are doing. 


Dairymen’s League News, Utica, N. Y. 


YORK: 129 West 41st St. —Phone Bryant 3463 


CHICAGO: 608 Otis Building — Phone Franklin 1429 
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“the very best—” 


So writes one of the largest National Newspaper Adver- 
tisers with reference to the service rendered by our 
Merchandising and Service Department. 


This service includes market surveys, notificatious to 
the trade, advertising portfolios, routing of salesmen, 
window displays and such other cooperation as may be 
necessary to insure a splendid success for your campaign. 


The leadership of The Beacon is evidenced by its pre- 
dominance in the advertising of Wichita merchants. 
Consult DeLisser’s advertising reports. 










Evening 
1 Oc Advertising Daily 


Campaism 
Morning 



































“GeWichita Beacon 
Wichita. Kansas 


Represented Nationally By 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
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The Legion of Ad Clubs 
Continues to Grow 


- architectural, engineering, and 
similar circles, manufacturers 
avoid a vast amount of rudimen- 
tary training when breaking in 
new employees by drafting assist- 
ants from the technical schools. 
Not so with the advertising de- 
partment and advertising agency. 
Until comparatively recently col- 
leges have not rendered a similar 
service to advertisers. Of course 
many of our higher schools of 
learning have been conducting 
courses in advertising or journal- 
ism for years. But the flow of 
men equipped with a fair working 
knowledge of advertising princi- 
ples and practice has only lately 
shown indications of catching up 
with the constantly increasing de- 
mand, 

Some interesting figures are 
furnished by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Commercial Educa- 
tion Circular No. 12, is the title 
of the report. It lists the names 
of 104 universities and colleges 
offering courses in advertising and 
merchandising. The total number 
of students enrolled in these 
classes is given as 10,087. The 
figure applies to the semester be- 
ginning October, 1921. In May, 
of the same year, the same insti- 
tutions reported a combined class 
of 7,537 students in advertising 
and merchandising. That is a 
gain of 2,550 for a six months’ 
period. Apparently, advertising is 
rapidly forging ahead in popular- 
ity in colleges and universities. 

At the top of the list of the 
higher institutions of learning 
with the largest enrolments is 
‘New York University which 
boasted of 2,141 advertising and 
merchandising students. Next in 
point of size is the University of 
Southern California with a total 
of 1,539. Boston University 
claimed 832 seekers after adver- 
tising knowledge. Close on Bos- 
ton’s heels comes the University 
of Pennsylvania with 739 students. 
Way out in Nebraska the future 
importance of advertising is 
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appreciated and being prepared for. 
There were 320 advertising hope- 
fuls at the University of Nebraska 
at the time the report was com- 
piled. 


Where American Cosmetics 


and Perfumes Go 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
reports exports in 1922 of 3,652,604 
pounds of American talcum and other 
toilet powders worth $1,397,674. The 
Philippine Islands top the list, having 
received unds, valued at 
248,220. On a value basis the United 

ingdom ranked next with $408,252, and 
Australia third, with $189,454, but this 
order is reversed when quantities are 
considered—respectively, 408,252 and 
474,014 pounds. 

Sales of American gon! and 
toilet waters were quite generally dis- 
tributed throughout the world in 1922. 
A study of. the relation of volume to 
value of sales indicates that relatively 
cheaper grades are more in demand in 
some markets. British West Africa 
took 59,132 pounds valued at $14,359; 
Cuba, 57,273 pounds, $39,139; Canada, 
28,110 pounds, $39,014; the United 
Kingdom, 59,582 pounds, $37,940, and 
Australia, 44,248 pounds, $39,044. Total 
exports of this class amounted to 
726,489 pounds, valued at $504,167. 


Facts from “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” That Are Recorded 


Josern Ricwarps Company 
New Yorx 
Editor_of Printers’ Ink: 

In Printers’ Ink Monthiy for March 
the figures in reference to the Camp- 
bell’s Soup campaign are very interest- 
ing, and the copy for the month of 
March has been carefully noted by me. 

It generally takes a long time to do 
what the Campbell people have done, but 
it is worth doing. 

Josrerpn Ricuarps Company, 
J. A. Ricwarps, 


President. 


Fred Mason Elected American 
Sugar Director 


Fred Mason, a vice-president of the 
American Sugar Refining. Company, 
New York, was elected a director of 
that organization at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting recently. He was for- 
— president and general manager of 
the redded Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. r. Mason was at one 
time secretary of the National Retail 
Grocers’ Association and later assistant 
sales manager of the Diamond Match 
Company, New York. 


The Philadelphia Jewish World’s mer- 
chandising service department has 
started publication of a wo 
chandising publication for retai in 
its territory under the name of “The 
Jewish World Trade News.” 








A Retailer Fights the Manufacturers’ 
Battles in His’Own Advertising 
Space 


San Francisco Jeweler Labels Price Cutters as Bootleggers of Industry 


LBERT SAMUELS, of the 

jewelry company having that 
name in San Francisco, is a re- 
tailer who is continually shatter- 
ing tradition in his advertising and 
merchandising policies. Every 
once in a while a manufacturer 
will send in a piece of Mr. 
Samuels’s copy with the sugges- 
tion that Printers’ INK say some- 
thing about it. Almost every time 
the idea behind the advertising 
breaks away from the usual. At 
one time this retailer advertised 
that he would pay for lost and 
found advertisements in daily 
newspapers. If anyone losing or 
finding a piece of worthy jewelry 
sent the notice to him, he ran it at 
his own expense under a special 
heading and acted as a clearing 
house. As there is usually an in- 
teresting story behind lost jewelry, 
this idea led to some interesting 
advertising copy which enabled 
the store later to tell of the wo- 
man who lost a diamond, and to 
use as unusual copy other human 
interest stories behind the losing 
or Pig any’ of articles of value! 

A few years ago Mr. Samuels 
announced, in large space, a sale 
of “undesirable jewelry.” Work- 
ing on the principle that people 
were sick of fire sales, removal 
sales, and slashed prices, he frank- 
ly admitted that he hoped by his 
_ advertising to get rid of -jewelry 
which had been very slow in mov- 
ing from his shelves. This tradi- 
tion-shattering type of copy pulled 
well and built a large volume of 
good-will among intelligent people 
who were not deceived by some 
of the over-statements about fire 
sales and the like. 

Again this jeweler received a 
great deal of attention by adver- 
tising which he ran about engage- 
ment rings. In large copy, prizes 
were offered for the best letter on 
how much a young man should 
spend for an engagement ring, 


based upon his earning capacity 
and his sentiment. 

Last month Mr. Samuels came 
to the front with another unusual 
advertising idea. In five-column 
space he came to the rescue of 
manufacturers on the ticklish sub- 
ject of the maintenance of the na- 
tionally advertised price. “Boot- 
leggers in Jewelry” was the head- 
ing of the advertisement. He 
apologized for his heading by say- 
ing, “I suppose some of my es- 
teemed and profitable customers 
will be offended by this advertise- 
ment, since it is probable that at 
least a few of the populous local 
colony of bootleggers buy thei: 
jewelry at one or the other of 
our stores. I have nothing par- 
ticularly against bootleggers, but 
since their stealthy .methods and 
their precarious existence are well 
known, I am unable to resist the 
temptation to use them as an ex- 
ample to point out the similarity in 
method of a class of men engaged 
in the jewelry business.” 


OF INTEREST OUTSIDE THE JEWELRY 
TRADE 

Then he offered some excellent 
arguments to the public to back 
up the manufacturers’ attitude. 
Several manufacturers in lines of 
industry, far removed from the 
jewelry business have called atten- 
tion to the way Mr. Samuels is 
lending splendid support to the 
manufacturer in his nationally ad- 


vertised price problem. A portion . 


of the copy follows: 

“I refer as bootleggers to the 
fellows who take you aside when 
you enter their store, put a finger 
to their lips, and after ascertaining 
who you are and whence you 
came, say: ‘If you will say noth- 
ing to anybody connected with the 
jewelry business, I'll sell you estab- 
lished price merchandise at a 
lower price than the one I am sup- 
posed to ask.’ The secrecy and 
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Irvin Cobb Wins 


“’The Snake Doctor,” one of 
the cleverest stories Mr. Cobb 


has ever written, which appeared in last 
October’s issue of Cosmopolitan, won 
the O. Henry memorial prize for 1922. 


The committee of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences, composed of the foremost 
literary men and women of the country, 
made this award. 


Every week there is more evidence to justify the 
claim that Cosmopolitan is the Quality magazine 
in the Quantity field. 


Quality— 75c per copy; Quantity— More than 
7,100,000—and growing; Entertainment— Best 
writers and artists; Service—Automobile, Educa- 
tional, Travel and Drug. 


mo and Serves Ol] fan 35 Cents 
MOpo America’s Greatest Nl 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. HaAMMesranr J. J. Barnerr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Westerr, Sales Manager 
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the minute examination of your 
credentials is done to avoid the 
news reaching a legitimate mer- 
chant who keeps his agreements as 
an honorable business man should. 

“T refer to the men who betray 
the manufacturer and cut the 
prices he has established as fair 
to all—the men who are unable to 
compete upon a basis of quality, 
reliability and service and are 
forced, so they think, to seek busi- 
ness by cutting prices that they 
have agreed to maintain—prices 
that in all substantial, permanent 
stores are the same—prices upon 
goods that are nationally adver- 
tised by a responsible and famous 
manufacturer who has advised the 
whole world that the price is 
always the same in all stores. 

“An Elgin watch, for example, 
of a certain set design comes to us 
with a printed resale price—$35— 
in all stores. This is the national- 
ly advertised price. While the 
manufacturer cannot force a 
dealer to sell it at this price, it is 
agreed universally by all jewelers 
everywhere that this will be done. 
The price is one which affords a 
very modest profit to the jeweler 
—it is a fact that whenever a price 
is fixed or suggested by the manu- 
facturer it bears a lower profit 
. than similar goods not nationally 
advertised with a set price. It is 
a fact that the things sold in our 
own stores that are nationally ad- 
vertised are sold at a lower 
margin of profit than other mer- 
chandise. I refer to Gorham and 
Wallace silver, to 1847 Rogers 
Bros. silver plate, to the various 
watches such as Waltham and 
Howard, etc. These are the lines 
upon which we make the least 
profit. 

“But these are also the lines 
which sell most freely. Everybody 
knows from the magazine ads that 
a set of 1847 Rogers Bros. silver 
plate is priced at $32.85, and so 
women buy it without hesitation, 
knowing that it will be the same 
price in any store in any city. For 
this reason our profits in the long 
run are satisfactory, the volume 
of business being larger and sales 
more easily made. Thus a How- 
ard watch is $60 in all stores and 
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a Waterman Fountain Pen, a Big 
Ben alarm, a Buick car, an Arrow 
collar, a Victrola, scores of things 
in drygoods, in clothing and in 
drugs, are marked by the manu- 
facturer, and the price—a fair one 
—proclaimed to the world. . . 

“But to get back to our friend 
the jewelry bootlegger. He whis- 
pers to you that you can have an 
Elgin for $32—that it will cost 
you $35 at Samuels’s or at any of 
the other well-known retail estab- 
lishments. Like as not he will sell 
the same watch to the next caller 
at a couple of dollars less than he 
charged you. And when the third 
customer comes along, he in turn 
will pay still a third price. For 
certainly the man who breaks faith 
with the manufacturer and who 
betrays his fellow jewelers by tak- 
ing an unfair advantage will not 
hesitate to give you the worst of 
it when opportunity — affords. 
There’s never any -bottom to the 
two-price house. If you get a 
discount you may rest assured 
somebody else gets a greater dis- 
count. 

“Fortunately there are few who 
bootleg. Most merchants keep 
their agreements. This firm never 
cuts the price of nationally adver- 
tised goods. We could get rich in 
one year if we were permitted to 
sell 1847 Rogers’ silverware at less 
than regular without any of our 
San Francisco competitors doing 
likewise. But it couldn’t be done. 
It can only be done by stealth—by 
deceit—by bootlegging. We have 
one price to all. We set the price 
our goods must bring and then we 
collect the 5 per cent war tax. 
Nobody gets it for less and every- 
body pays the war tax. Our profit 
margin mark-up is steadily being 
reduced. Year by year we in- 
crease our business and reduce our 
mark-up. Profits in the retail 
business are made upon volume, 
not upon mark-up. We believe 


the public approves our method.” 





Fowler Manning with Hoover 


Suction Sweeper Company 
Fowler Manning has _ resigned as 
director of sales of the Diamond Match 
Company, New York, to become direc- 
tor of sales of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, North Canton, O. 
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Journal. 
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The Stucco House 


The Architects Small House 
Service of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects, is executing 
the building of three model 
houses in Minneapolis for The 
That the people of 
the Northwest appreciate this 
object lesson in home building 
is well exemplified in the hun- 
dreds of letters already received 
from prospective home builders. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New oe. Chicago, and 


Zetreens Francisco by O’Mara @ 


» Inc. 
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On February 24th Carolina Royal Cigarettes 
had no distribution whatever in New York City. 

On March 11th they had 60%—the results of 
two weeks of intensive selling. 

Progressive dealers who learned of the large 
newspaper campaign planned for these ciga- 
rettes took advantage of New York’s respon- 
siveness to advertising and stocked Carolina 
Royals. 

The selling power of large circulations did 
the rest. All over the city people began to 
smoke Carolina Royal Cigarettes. So quickly 
did this new brand take on that during the 
first week of the advertising campaign jobbers’ 
reorders totalled two million! 

This campaign was so successful because it 
was based primarily on the selling power of 
large circulation and because consumer adver- 
tising was preceded by carefully planned mer- 
chandising. 

THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
did its part through its dominant circulation 
(which is larger than any daily circulation in 
America), and through the practical co-opera- 
tion that its Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment was able to offer these manufacturers 
from Winston-Salem. 

Mr. Bailey, of Bailey Brothers, tells what he 
thinks of it in his letter across the page. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest daily circulation in America 
and at 3 cents a copy 
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Greatest Percentage — 
Hiome Delivery | 


The fact that The Terre Haute Star has 
the largest circulation of any paper pub- 
lished in Terre Haute, Indiana, is an 
important consideration. 


When along with this dominance in cir- | 
culation goes the highest percentage of 
home delivery (more than 97% of the 
entire net paid circulation is home deliv- 
ered) there can be but one conclusion. . 


The advertiser who wishes to reach the 
greatest possible number of homes in The 
Terre Haute market through the use of 
one paper chooses 
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Balanced Advertising Speeds Up 
Street Cars 


Twin Ports Electric Lines Finds Friendly and Frequent Advertising the 
Best Antidote for Prejudice 


By Dana 


No many years ago the 
1 N public utility that paid out 
any money for advertising felt 
that it was making a gift. At 
that time few public utilities 
realized that they had any- 
thing to sell. Within the last 
five years utility advertising has 
gained a foothold. Within the 
last three years it has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Now that 
the average utility realizes that it 
has more to sell and more people 
to sell than most business houses, 
advertising is almost as much a 
necessity as coal. 

One of the striking charac- 
teristics of these new advertisers 
is the way they moulded their ad- 
vertising along selling lines. 
Whether the aim is to sell the 
company itself as an institution 
to the public it serves, to put 
securities in the hands of a great 
number of users of their service 
or the more prosaic task of sell- 
ing power, illumination or trans- 
portation, the utilities have rolled 
up their sleeves and _ buckled 
down to the job. 

“It’s no use to manufacture 
transportation if the company’s 
relations with the public are 
wrong,” said one of the keenest 
electric railway men in the coun- 
try a short time ago. “It’s too 
hard to sell it. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the business of operating 
a street railway can be summed 
up in those words ‘public rela- 
tions.” The Twin Ports Elec- 
tric Lines of Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis., is one utility 
that is smoothing some. of the 
rough spots out of selling trans- 
portation with a well balanced 
program of advertising, co- 
ordinated to an unusual degree 
with its operating problems. 
“First in the public utility busi- 
ness,” says : . Thompson, 
superintendent of schedules for 


Hubbard 


these lines, “should come a 
foundation of good service. With 
that established the next duty is 
to inform the public of your 
problems so that they may regu- 
late in the public interest. That’s 
where advertising comes in.” 


A COPY ANALYSIS 


The advertising of the Twin 
Ports Electric Lines seems to 
fall naturally into three groups 
although the boundary lines be- 
tween some of these divisions 
are at best hazy. Roughly these 
groups are: General informa- 
tion designed to give the public 
some of the “reasons why” of 
street railway operation; copy 
that is candidly written to sell 
transportation at so much a trip; 
and what may be termed human 
interest copy which focuses at- 
tention on some apparently minor 
but interesting details connected 
with the lines. 

Under the head of general in- 
formation copy the Duluth news- 
paper reader finds the company 
explaining to him that “Every 
week is clean-up week in the car 
barns. We realize that clean, well- 
painted cars are a distinct asset 
not only to the company but also 
to the city in which they operate, 
and with the thought that be- 
sides making your rides more 
comfortable we are also boosting 
the community to visitors, a con- 
tinuous effort being made to keep 
up appearances.” The installation 
of 4,000 storm windows on cars 
has enough news value to give 
the advertising department of the 
Twin Ports Lines a chance to 
talk about car ventilation and 
heating. People are interested in 
those things in the winter time in 
Duluth. A piece of copy which 
ran last fall explained “Contrac- 
tion, the winter nemesis of the 
linemen” and another showed how 
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“Mother Nature’s Little Prank” 
of greasing the car tracks with 
falling leaves made operation 
difficult. 

The selling copy is built to ap- 
peal to the workman, the em- 
ployer of workmen in their be- 
half and the white collar man as 
well. The points that it drives 
away at are convenience, economy 
and safety. 

The human interest appeal of 
the Twin Ports Electric Lines ad- 
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other piece of this style of copy 
appeared under the illustration of 
a boatload of passengers leaving 
a sinking ship. “Children First 
is all right when leaving a sinking 
ship,” it said. “But not when 
leaving a street car. Lead the 
little ones through the car and 
then by getting off first, you can 
help them down the steps. This 
will avoid possible accidents and 
prevent delaying other passengers.” 

“We find that there are endless 
opportunities to keep 
in touch with the 





Harmless Pranks 


7 





Avenue car. n 
escaped serious injury 


of passengers we ap| 


obstructions on car tracks. 


result. 





Are the Best Fi un— 





Two years ago pieces of tile piping placed on car 
tracks resulted in derailing and ditching a Woodland 
The passengers and crew narrowly 


Halloween is near at hand again and for the safety 
I to parents to warn their chil- 
dren at this time against breaking the law by placing 


You would not intentionally have your children 
responsible for serious injury or fatal accident to car 
riders, but your failure to caution them might have that 


TWIN PORTS ELECTRIC LINES 


public,” Mr. Thomp- 
son tells Printers’ 
Ink, “and with the 
presentation of each 
subject patrons gain 
some impression of 
the company’s sincer- 
ity, its efficiency, its 
efforts to render faith- 
ful service, its human 
organization and its 
courteous employees. 
The varied possibili- 
ties of our story en- 
able us. to keep our 
name constantly be- 
fore the public with 
a ‘selling point’ with- 
out sacrificing inter- 
est. There is almost 
daily some proper 
way of approach. 
“We have learned 
that it. pays to take 
enough time to do ad- 
vertising work well, 








NEWSPAPER COPY WITH A FRIENDLY INTRODUCTION 
PRESENTS A SERIOUS MESSAGE 


vertising is directed at little de- 
tails which to the casual reader 
may at first appear of doubtful 
importance. However, these mat- 
ters are vital and they always 
afford a few minutes instructive 
reading. At Hallowe’en two years 
ago two pieces of tile pipe placed 
on the company’s tracks ditched 
one of the cars. The passengers 
and crew narrowly escaped serious 
injury. Just before Hallowe’en 
last year the advertising depart- 
ment used this incident effectively 
as a means of asking parents to 
caution their children against 


pranks which might do harm. An- 


for the public is dis- 
criminating. It 
knows good _ copy. 
For a small company which can- 
not well afford the services of a 
full time publicity man the best 
procedure is to work with a regu- 
lar advertising agency rather than 
to pioneer as we have done. The 
American Electric Association has 
an advertising section in charge 
of a capable advertising man 
which is now rendering valuable 
service to all member companies. 

“One reason for the necessity 
of some means of keeping the 
public informed of all phases of 
the street railway situation is the 
fact that there is no other agency 
than. the street railway interested 
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DetroitNewsRotogravure 
Exceeds this Advertisers 
Greatest Expectations 





llustration from original 
cedvertisement. Small 
spece proved effective 


AMMOND STANDISH & CO,, large Detroit 

Meat Packers, first advertised Greenfield Sausage 
in News Rotogravure, December, 1922. Eight inches 
of copy were used for four consecutive weeks as an 
experimental test of Rotogravure value in selling 
meats and food products. Results directly traceable 
to News Rotogravure came so quickly, however, that 
the copy has run continuously since. Follow:ng this 
trial of News Rotogravure, Hammond Standish 
says: “We hit a high point that two years ago we 
thought would not come for the next five years.” 


The Detroit News 


Every Sunday Over 270,000 


Greatest Circulation in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
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enough to teach the public the 
true facts regarding municipal 
ownership, jitney bus problems 
and other transportation matters 
of importance. Such matter ordi- 
narily is not regarded as of suf- 
ficient news value to receive 
adequate space in the news 
columns. The street railway with 
its means for obtaining correct 
information owes the public a duty 
in seeing to it that people are not 
misinformed. 

“No special campaign and no 
particular obstacles to overcome 
marked our advent into advertis- 
ing. We felt a lack of sympathy 
and a natural tendency to criticize, 
which are so common in the public 
attitude toward corporations, and 
attributed it to lack of information. 
Getting better acquainted with the 
public, we felt, would iron out 
the worst wrinkles. What the 
telephone people have done in the 
way of overcoming prejudice and 
creating good-will we in the street 
railway business are beginning to 
discover we can do also. 

“The effect of our efforts so 
far on the feeling of the com- 
munity toward the company is 
of course difficult to measure. It 
is possible that our employees 
have become more courteous in 
order to live up to our advertising. 
Perhaps the public is less prone 
to complain. At any rate we seem 
to be carrying about twice as many 
passengers for each complaint re- 
ceived during the last two years 
for which investigation showed 
that employees were wholly or 
partly responsible as we did 
formerly. 

“There are other evidences of 
good-will which were perhaps less 
frequent before. Favorable com- 
ment has appeared in newspaper 
editorials and in news columns. 
One civic organization has passed 
a resolution favoring the restric- 
tion of jitney buses to streets not 
served by car lines. Another has 
sent in a resolution complimenting 
the service. Invitations have been 
received to send speakers to dis- 
cuss types of equipment, methods 
of handling traffic, etc., and the 
minister of one of our largest 
churches commented favorably 


recently on the trolley company 
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and its employees in one of his 
sermons. 

“With our many employees 
meeting daily a hundred thousand 
people of every sort they fail 
sometimes to treat all of them 
courteously. There are so many 
little things in this business that 
can cause controversy. There is 
rich soil for the growth of prej- 
udice in the small aggravations, 
most of them unavoidable, that we 
never get an opportunity to smooth 
out. If a man happens on one 
of our advertisements and it en- 
ables him to see the need for 
some rule which he has held to be 
arbitrary, he is likely to be more 
tolerant toward other things that 
do not suit him. 

“The expense in our case has 
not exceeded one half a cent per 
dollar of gross revenue. There 
is no criticism among our patrons 
for spending money for advertis- 
ing on the ground that it should 
have gone to improve the service. 
Our expenditure does not exceed 
the amount received from the sale 
of car-cards space in our cars. 
State commissioners charged with 
the regulation of public utilities 
have approved of such expendi- 
tures. They realize that an in- 
formed public will accept their 
decisions as reasonable. We make 
annual contracts for a minimum 
amount of space per week with 
daily newspapers and use space 
in some weeklies, some of which 
are foreign language papers. This 
puts us on the basis of valued 
customer of the paper and demon- 
strates that we are not after free 
publicity.” 





Textile Account for William 
Irving Hamilton 


The Wm. Anderson Textile Mant- 
— Company, Inc., manufacturer 

ene ams and cotton fabrics, New 
Sor as placed its account with Wil- 
liam Irving Hamilton, advertising, of 
that city. A campaign is planned, using 
business papers, consumer publications 
and direct mail. 


Ralph B. Neave Joins 
“Collier’s” 


Ralph B. Neave, for the last six 
years with the Literary Digest, New 
York, has joined the advertising staff of 
Collier’s. 
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Boe State 






Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a —— 
radius 150 mil 

Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 414 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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Here is one of the beauty spots of 
Greater St. Louis—and a vital part of the 
St. Louis market. Its 9474 inhabitants are 
well-to-do, as the $1,900,000 bank deposits 
of the town indicate. 


Webster Groves is the home of many 
St. Louis business men and women. They 
ride to St. Louis daily by motor, rail and 
electric line. They read the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat for news and advertisements. . 
They buy at the St. Louis stores and st 
Webster Groves’ own mercantile estab- 
lishments, 

4 Auto Dealers and Garages 


4 Drug Stores 15 Grocery Stores 
4 Building Material Dealers 

4 Hardware Stores 1 Jeweler 

3 Shoe Stores 6 Dry Goods Stores 

1 Stationer 3 Confectioneries 


You can reach Webster Groves’ buying 
power through the 


Globe- emocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St.J, Richards, . - - - - New York 
[ERS creer: ‘se poet 
Dorin Agency, Led a leoke 
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Foster B. Wetherill (center) explaining 
his route to A. J. Fritz (left) Charles 
De Wald (right), who bought the two haloes. 
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Back in 1910, a small Sun 

route was sold by Charles E. 
Utermohle to Foster Weth- 

erill for $1635.00. 

Several weeks ago, Mr. Weth- ‘ 


erill sold it to A. J. Fritz and , 
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'1Sun Route 


Charles De Wald for $4728.00. 
That original route got so big 
it now takes two men to cover 
the same streets. 


The big thing in circulation 
to the advertiser is PERMAN- 
ENCY. 


That’s the importance of car- 
rier circulation. Sun carriers 
are substantial business men 
in business for themselves. 
They have an interest in keep- 
ing their customers. There’s 
nearly $300,000 invested in 


Sun routes. 


Circulation now 235,076 daily, 
165,636 Sunday. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE «iti SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B, WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
- sit Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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Ohe 
Story of 1000 Calls 


on Farmers’ Wives 














AN accurate picture of present-day 

living conditions on the farm is 
presented in a booklet just compiled 
by our Research Department. 


From home to home by automo- 
bile two representatives made 1000 
personal calls on farm women. 


They found out what farm families 
buy and where they buy; what read- 
ing matter comes into their homes 
and information which shows what to 
advertise and how to advertise to a 
rural community. 


Send for a copy of this booklet if 
you would gain a better knowledge 
of the people who comprise 40 per 
cent of the market for nationally 
advertised products. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. 
95 Madison Ave., New York Transportation Bidg., Chicago 
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How the National Lead Company 
Emphasizes Turnover to Its 
Dealers 


Gives Specific Instances Showing What Intensive Selling Has 
Accomplishéd ; 


be our bodies the blood is puri- 
fied every few minutes by the 
oxygen in the lungs. If it should 
stop circulating it would cease to 
come in contact with the oxygen 
and the individual would cease to 
live. 

Similarly if the life blood of a 
store—its stock—is not constantly 
vitalized by the oxygen of fre- 
quent sales, that store, too, will 
cease to live. When the blood 
moves sluggishly the individual is 
below normal; when stock moves 
slowly business is in an unhealthy 
state. 

This question of frequent sales 
—quick turnover—is the one big 
point which merchants every- 
where are intensely considering. 
Their experience has taught them 
that stock that freezes to their 
shelves ties up their capital and 
devours the profits earned on 
rapidly moving merchandise. Yet 
many storekeepers still persist in 
purchasing complicated and slow- 
moving stock and burdening it 
with a high mark-up, even though 
so doing slows down turnover to 
an excessive degree. They are 
filled with the idea that without 
high mark-up they cannot make 
money. The fact is those who are 
making money today, and the only 
ones who are doing so, are the 
merchants who understand and 
put into practice the principle of 
rapid turnover. They obtain five 
or six or ten profits during the 
year, whereas the believer in slow 
turnover and high mark-up must 
content himself with one or two. 

Just what can be done when a 
single, nationally known, quick- 
moving brand is stocked is well 
illustrated by these dealers’ ex- 
— with Dutch Boy white- 
ead: 


Reprinted from “The 


Dutch Boy 
Painter. 


- sales increased to 191 tons. 


C. A. Nash & Son, Norfolk, 
Va., carried Dutch Boy white-lead 
merely as a side line in 1920. 
Even then they sold thirty-one 
tons. The next year they really 
went after business and_ their 
Sales 
have steadily mounted since. 

Albert E. Hale Company, 
Springfield, Mass., sold 5,500 
pounds of Dutch Boy white-lead 
in 1915. In 1917 sales increased 
to 16,825 pounds, in 1919 to 35,- 
350 pounds and in 1921 sales had 
jumped to 87,100 pounds, a 1483 
per cent gain in seven years! The 
Hale company has learned that 
goods turned rapidly at a moder- 
ate margin of profit produces a 
larger yearly net profit than those 
sold at a wide margin but turned 
only once or twice a year. 

T. C. Burke, Inc., paint dealers 
of Macon, Georgia, sold 22,000 
pounds of Dutch Boy white-lead 
in 1918. Their sales jumped 87,000 
pounds in the next four years. 
Frequent turnover made it pos- 
sible to finance this large tonnage 
with a comparatively small in- 
vestment. The profit derived 
from the total sales was earned 
on this one investment and not 
on the total cost of the lead sold. 
Five or six turnovers a year mean 
five or six profits. They mean 
that, in other words, what might 
look like a modest 10 per cent 
profit to the unitiated is really 
50 or 60 per cent profit. 


LARGE TURNOVER—SMALL 
OVERHEAD 


In a letter Henry Gilbert & 
Son say: “Frankly we are sur- 
prised at the very great increase 
in the amount of Dutch Boy 
white-lead handled and the rela- 
tively little effort put forth to ac- 
complish several hundred per cent 
more sales. Selling Dutch Boy 
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lead does not show us the same 
percentage of gross profit as do 
many other commodities, but the 
turnover is larger and the over- 
head smaller, and for a staple, 
very satisfactory. We carry 
‘Dutch Boy’ exclusively.” 

Many merchants may be sur- 

prised at the record of Fred 
Hummert, of San Antonio, Tex. 
Since 1908 Mr. Hummert has 
been a carload buyer of Dutch 
Boy white-lead. In 1922 he sold 
378,000 pounds, an increase of ap- 
proximately 255,000 pounds over 
sales of previous years. Mr. 
Hummert does not believe in 
allowing dead stock to remain 
on his shelves and take up room 
which fast-moving goods should 
occupy. 
A gain of 550 per cent in sales 
of Dutch Boy white-lead is the 
five-year record of Saul Mirken 
& Company, New York City. In 
1918 they sold 20,870 pounds. In 
1920 they almost doubled this 
amount. In 1922 they sold 136,- 
200 pounds. With a fast moving 
product like Dutch Boy white- 
lead it is a case of on the shelf— 
off the shelf in record time. In 
the time one clerk consumes in 
the attempt to sell an unknown 
brand the clerk at the next coun- 
ter is able to make three or four 
cash sales of a known brand. 
When the rapid-selling stock is 
sold out this advantage of quick 
salability comes home with tell- 
ing force as the dealer observes 
a goodly remainder of his slow- 
moving stock still adorning his 
shelves and realizes that on these 
shelves is part of his capital— 
capital which should be making 
money but which isn’t. 

There are plenty of similar 
cases we could quote, but these 
will be sufficient to show the im- 
mense possibilities of rapid turn- 
over. 





Chemical Account for Hazard 
Advertising Corporation 


The New Brunswick Chemical Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
textile mill sizes, softeners and water- 
proofing compounds, has placed its ac- 
count with the Hazard ‘Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York. Business paners 


and direct mail will be used. 
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France to Be Sold on Fried 
Fish 

The nearly ow million ple of 
France are to be sold on fried fish if the 
proposed ae of the association of 
French Maritime Fisheries materialize. 
An American advertising idea is to be 
tried out according to a recent Depart- 
ment of Commerce report. For its first 
annual “Fish Week,” tember 9 to 16, 
a campaign in newspapers, magazines and 
other mediums will attempt the education 
of the national appetite for more fish 
daily—particularly fried fish which ap- 
pears to have been neglected heretofore 
although popular in England and North 
European countries. 


Succeeds the F. W. Dodge 
Company 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation is the 
name of a new company which has been 
formed at New York to take over the 
business of The F. W. Dodge Company, 
publisher of construction reports, and its 
subsidiaries, Sweets Catalogue Service, 
Inc., American Contractor Publishing 
Company, “Record & Guide” Company, 
The Architectural Record Company, 
Real Estate Directory Company, Inc., 
and The F. W. Dodge Company, of 
Pittsburgh. F 

The new syndicate is headed by Tru- 
man S. Morgan, president of The F. W. 
Dodge Company. The executive per- 
sonnel of the organization remains un- 
changed. 


Robert Clarke, Jr., with 
“Semco” Products 


_ Robert Clarke, Jr., recently advertis- 
ing manager of ‘The Petroleum Iron 
Works Company, Sharon, Pa., has 
joined the Sewickley Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, Sewickley, Pa., manu- 
facturer of Semco electric. meters and 
electric appliances. Mr. Clarke is suc- 
ceeded at the Petroleum Iron Works by 
F. J. McDermott, who has been a mem- 
ber of the sales and advertising depart- 
ments of that company. 


At Cleveland for R. G. Dun 
& Co. 


Morley W. Jennings, who has ‘been 
representing the publications of R. G. 

un & Company, of New York, in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Southern 
States, has been appointed to cover the 
Middle Western States for these publica- 
tions. He will make his headquarters 
at Cleveland. 














Henry Waddington Joins 
Powers & Stone 


Henry Waddington has joined: the staff 
of Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York. r. Wad- 
dington was formerly with the advertis- 
ing Gepertanent of the Philadelphia 

ecord. 
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Evidence 


DVERTISING income of The Christian 

Science Monitor for January and February, 

1923, was more than double that of the cor- 
responding months in 1922, and greater than for 
January and February, 1920—months which set new 
high marks in the Monitor’s advertising records as 
they did in those of many other publications. 


Here is reliable evidence that men who invest 
money in advertising are finding that they may profit- 
ably invest in Monitor space. 


A clean, truthful daily newspaper, member of the 
Associated Press, member of the A. B.C., read from 
coast to coast in just the kind of homes that advertisers 
want to reach—is it any wonder that the Monitor 
publishes each month a greater lineage of high-grade 
advertising ? 

If you’re not spreading your advertising appropria- 
tion broadcast, but placing it—you may well consider 


The Christian Science Monitor when making up your 
next schedule. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World. 
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What Washington 
Can Tell You About 
Foreign Markets 





Some of the Services Rendered by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce to American 
Business in Its Effort to Help 
Extend Foreign Trade 


Ae to a recently is- 
sued pamphlet the primary 
function of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is to 
facilitate commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and for- 
eign countries. For this purpose 
the bureau maintains representa- 
tives in all the principal capitals 
and commercial centres of the 
world as well as a corps of travel- 
ing experts in various lines. In 
addition there are seven district 
and twenty co-operative offices in 
this country. 
vast amount of information 
is on file at the Washington of- 
fices of the bureau or is obtainable 
through the commercial attachés 
and resident trade commissioners. 
A subscription to Commerce Re- 
ports is the first thing suggested. 
Here is listed the names and ad- 
dresses of foreign concerns that 
have indicated a desire to buy 
American goods together with a 
summary of their requirements. 
Commerce Reports also contains 
authoritative articles by the 
bureau’s representatives. Mono- 
graphs on foreign markets, books 
and pamphlets are supplied at a 
nominal cost. A list of these pub- 
lications may be obtained by 
writing the bureau at Washington. 
The bureau is now in a position 
to furnish expert data relative toa 
dozen or more important export 
products. In this phase of the 
work activities are guided by the 
principal trade associations. Ex- 
port and import statistics can be 
secured without trouble. Foreign 
tariff rates are available on re- 
quest. Information may also be 
had concerning the rules govern- 
ing commercial travelers in for- 
eign countries, consular regula- 
tions abroad, foreign rates of 
internal taxes, foreign trade-mark 
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and patent regulations, commer- 
cial laws and transportation. In- 
cidentally, the transportation di- 
vision is ready to advise business 
men on any problems arising out 
of oversea or internal transporta- 
tion. A World Trade Directory 
of foreign business firms is main- 
tained in card form. A classified 
index of American organizations 
interested in foreign trade is kept. 
To this list is mailed information 
on foreign trade opportunities 
and similar helpful data. There is 
no charge for this service. 

The following suggestions to 
exporters are given: 

“Get your name on the Export- 
ers’ Index and you will receive 
the bureau’s confidential informa- 
tion on foreign trade. 

“Subscribe for Commerce Re- 
ports. (The annual subscription 
price is three dollars.) 

“Before addressing requests for 
information to American consular 
officers or foreign representatives 
of this bureau consult the district 
or co-operative office in your dis- 
trict. Frequently the bureau and 
its district and co-operative officers 
have on file just the information 
you desire. Thus you will save 
time and money. 

“Consult the district or co-oper- 
ative office in your district con- 
cerning your plans for entering 
the foreign-trade field.” 


B. F. Goodrich Company 
Appoints L. A. McQueen 





The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O., has appointed L. A. cQueen as 
director of advertising. Mr. McQueen, 


who has been sales promotion manager, 
succeeds E. D. Gibbs, who has resigned, 
as announced in Printers’ InK of last 
week. 





Becomes Officer of Varnish 


Remover Company 
Philip C. Pack, with the Brandt Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, has been 
elected secretary and a director of the 
Century Varnish Remover Company of 
that city. Mr. Pack remains at his 
present duties. 





Brockton “Times” Appoints 


Powers & Stone 
The Brockton, Mass., Times has ap- 
pointed Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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FIRST! 


THE WORLD in March stood first 
among the newspapers of New York in 
advertising gains. 


Fa the eleventh consecutive month, 


It closes the first quarter of the new year far 
in the lead, as indicated by these figures for 
the first three months of 1923: 


THE WORLD .. . 2016 Columns Gain 
The Times. . . . 884 ses se 
The American .. 206 o se 
yo Pe 2 ” Loss 
The Tribune ... 28 " Gain 
The News ... . 1203 es ss 


(Tabloid Picture Paper) 


THE WORLD'S excess in gains for the first 
quarter is 813 columns over its nearest com- 
petitor. 





Matters Burtpinc) = Putitzer Burtpinc Forp BuILpinG 
CuIcaco New Yorx Detroit 
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First Evenin 
(Third 


There are two vital things about the circulation 
leadership of the Evening American that are im- 
portant to advertisers. 


The first is, of course, the sustained leadership 
in circulation numbers. 


The second is the fact that the Evening American 
sells for 3-cents a copy while its nearest com- 
petitor sells for 2-cents, a difference in cost to the 
reader of over $1,250,000 a year. 


The Evening American has been the first 
evening newspaper in Chicago in point of circu- 
lation since June, 1921. Here are the figures, 
month by month, as supplied to and audited by 
the A. B. C.: 


Evening 





Evening 
American 


393,628 
388,064 


. . 386,174 
September . . 
October ... 
November . . 
December . . 


413,845 
411,574 
405,039 
409,048 


Daily 


News 


392,348 
385,385 
383,152 
394,278 
396,103 
398,155 
390,512 


American’s 


Lead 
1,280 
2,679 
3,022 
19,567 
15,471 

6,884 
18,536 
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November . 
December . . 


1923 


January ... 
February . . 


Evening 
American 


- - 412,190 
. » 426,475 
- 425,951 


417,599 
388,207 
384,933 
382,866 


. 377,124 


. - 376,060 
. - 382,854 
. 386,395 


391,837 


418,428 


. 426,324 


Daily 
News 


398,199 
399,157 
403,322 
399,050 
374,683 
366,415 
359,749 
361,328 
361,079 
372,687 
379,744 
376,337 


390,601 
396,723 


Evening 
American’s 


Lead 
13,991 
27,318 
22,629 
18,549 
13,524 
18,518 
23,117 
15,796 
14,981 
10,167 

6,651 
15,500 


27,827 


29,601 


The youth, vigor and flashing spirit of the 
Evening American appeals strongly to people 
under forty and those who think under forty. 


A Good Newspaper 
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Artistic Trend in 
Magazines 


The large amount of money ex- 
pended to achieve attractiveness 
and easy reading in magazines 
is not fully effective unless the 
printer has the knowledge, 


equipment and experience in, 


that particular kind of work to 
do his part well. 


The National Capital Press has | 


specialized in large editions of 
fine illustrated magazines for 
years and has every facility for 
complete production and mailing 
from the most central large city 
on the Atlantic coast. 


We are also prepared for the 

production of fine catalogues 

and direct-by-mail literature 
in large quantities 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 
1210-1212 D Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Adaptation, Then Advertising, and 
an Old-Fashioned Product 


Comes into Its Own 


How an Old-Established Suspender House during a Period of Business 
Depression Sold Ready-Made Bow Ties with 
Double-Barreled Advertising 


By Henry Burwen 


OW an old-established firm 

when struck by the business 
depression put out a new adapta- 
tion of an old idea and advertised 
it vigorously; how the advertis- 
ing developed a large sale for 
the novelty; and how this ad- 
vertising reacted on the regular 
lines to hold up volume and enable 
the firm to sell its quality mer- 
chandise at a time when everybody 
was trying to dump poor quality 
on the market—such is the sub- 
stance of this story, which de- 
scribes the unusual experience of 
Hewes & Potter of Boston. 

When a business slump comes 
along, the natural tendency is for 
everybody’s volume to be reduced 
in proportion to its total. Then it 
is that something different must 
be done—something other than the 
normal merchandising procedure 
—if one is to hold up volume. 
That something different may be 
new merchandise, new methods of 
dealer stimulus, or it may be new 
advertising. 

When in the fall of 1920 the 
general business drop made the 
Hewes & Potter business slump 
along with most others, they real- 
ized something different must be 
done. They were, in fact, right in 
the very centre of the calm, for 
their lines—suspenders, belts, gar- 
ters and neckwear—were among 
the hardest hit. 

In trying to puzzle out some 
plan which would enable them to 
catch more of the business breeze 
and sail along at a faster rate, 
general advertising came to 
their minds, but seemed at first not 
to be a possible solution of the 
problem. They were not entire 
strangers to advertising, for in 
years past Bulldog Suspenders, 


their trade-marked brand and 
leading line, had been made known 
to the general public through na- 
tional publicity. This perhaps was 
one thing that made them consider 
favorably the possibilities of na- 
tional advertising to help them 
through the depression. They 
could not see, however, where an 
advertising campaign on Bulldog 
Suspenders would accomplish 
what they were after. While a 
large volume of business in the 
total is done on suspenders, still 
the large part of the public ‘has 
switched to belts. To advertise 
suspenders, therefore, would mean 
advertising to a large percentage 
of waste circulation. 


SOME POSSIBILITIES THAT WERE 
CONSIDERED 


True, they could start a campaign 
to bring the suspender back into 
general popularity. That, how- 
ever, was too big a task, with re- 
sults doubtful. A general cam- 
paign on Bulldog Suspenders 
would no doubt be helpful, but 
would not, they felt, show large 
immediate results. In this their 
reasoning was probably correct— 
it generally takes time for an ad- 
vertising campaign of a general 
nature such as would have to be 
undertaken on this line to show 
returns. 

Then they considered, what was 
the possibility of introducing some 
novelty which might catch the 
public fancy in spite of the buy- 
ers’ strike — something which 
would be new to retailers and 
would not therefore run up against 
the barrier of overstock? 

Among the lines which Hewes & 
Potter sold was the old-fashioned 
bow tie. Everybody knows what a 
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ready-made bow tie is. We see it 
in the daguerreotypes of our 
grandfathers. The ready-made 
bow tie was looked upon as an 
old man’s standard equipment. It 
certainly took a lot of courage and 
vision to conceive that a tie of this 
sort or an adaptation of it could 
be made the popu- 
lar fancy of young 
men and sold in 
large quantities 
the country over. 
Nevertheless that 
is just what hap- 
pened; and in the 
happening adver- 
tising played the 
central role. 

Bat ties had come 
into vogue, helped 
along by the grow- 
ing popularity of 
the soft collar, to 
which they were 
well adapted. This 
was one thing that 
set Hewes & Pot- 
ter thinking along 
the new line. Many. 
people would like 
to wear a bat tie 
and stride along 
with the style but 
had never success- 
fully learned to 
manipulate it; 
many, too, were un- 
willing to spend the 
necessary time to 
do a good job. So 
the firm thought 
that possibly if it 
could make up a 
ready-made bow 





TYLE i common sense call for the 
bow tie this time o'year —or =? eg 
bow tie, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


4 75* BULLDOG 75 


SUSPENDERS 
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gance of perfection attained only 
by a smart young man about to 
call on his best beloved after ; 
half hour’s session with the 
mirror. 

But even then there was no a 
surance that the device was sal. 
able. It looked as if possibly ij 

might take. But ; 
is one of the un 
fortunate difficul. 


what happens. 
Hewes & -Potter 

decided to try it; 

and being quite cer, 


ing idea, they de- 
cided to put some 
advertising behind 


advertising in sev- 
eral papers in New 
England. 
Another impor- 
tant thought 





at this time, whicl 
is best expressed in 





with snap and style 

and advertise it, the 

young men might 

be persuaded to 
uy it. 

While working on the problem 
of designing something smart, Mr. 
Hewes got an idea, which he pat- 
ented, in the form of a piece of 
flexible copper placed inside each 
bow which made it possible to 
“fluff them up” and keep them 
from flattening down. This elimi- 
nated the stiff, set look of the old- 
fashioned bow—in fact, the new 
tie looked quite as natural as a 
hand-made bow, but with an ele- 


THE SUSPENDER GETS A HEARING 
WITH THE NEW TIE IN PERI- 
ODICAL ADVERTISING 


the words of J. L 
Brummett, 


an old-established brand, and re- 
tailing at seventy-five cents 
When the slump came _ along 
manufacturers and retailers 
thought the public wanted cheap 
merchandise, and most manufac; 
turers started to make and sell 
cheap stuff, the retailers co-operat; 
ing-with them. One manufacture 
at this time said: “Half my busi 
ness is on fifty-cent lines in whicl 
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3 spend your advertising 
appropriation as the 
farmer sows his 

seed grain 





- scatter a bag of seed grain indiscrimi- 
nately over extended acreage would yield 


a fruitage in which the cost of harvesting would 
be prohibitive. To plant the same seed careless- 
ly in a limited area would mean a waste of part 
of that area. To plant the seed intelligently in 
a confined area would yield a harvest producing 
the greatest possible profit for the planter. In 
each case the cost of the seed would be the same. 


Likewise with an advertising appropriation. 
Intelligently expended in mediums that 
thoroughly cover a market with negligible 
waste and duplicated circulation, it produces 
maximum returns per dollar invested. 


National advertisers, appreciating the wisdom 
of such logic, direct a generous portion of their 
St. Louis appropriations to— — — 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 38 


n ) 
*87000000 
for civic 
improvements 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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there is no money and I don’t 
know what to do.” We of course 
had our fifty-cent unbranded lines 
as well as the seventy-five-cent 
Bulldog brand. We felt, however, 
that instead of the public wanting 
cheap merchandise, what they 
really wanted was good merchan- 
dise at a fair price. Accordingly 
we placed a 365-day absolute guar- 
antee on Bulldog Suspenders and 
Garters, and instead of lowering 
the quality or the price we put into 
them better materials than ever. 
We felt that if we could get over 
to the public a message of this 
quality, we could justify the price. 

“We didn’t, however, consider 
it economical to advertise suspend- 
ers or garters directly; but we did 
figure that if we got out a novelty 
like the bow tie which we could 
advertise economically, we could 
weave the Bulldog advertising in 
with it; and we were prepared to 
charge a good part of the adver- 
tising expense to the Bulldog line. 
As a matter of fact, the results 
we hoped for came about beyond 
our expectations, for during those 
trying times our sales on Bulldog 
lines not only increased but consti- 
tuted 80 per cent of our suspender 
and garter sales; which was as 
great a percentage as during 
the prosperous periods preceding. 
Though approaching the problem 
indirectly, advertising succeeded in 
stabilizing the situation on our 
standard quality lines. 

“In short, we had two ideas in 
connection with the bow tie. The 
first was to develop a salable nov- 
elty which would give us volume 
in itself; the second was to adver- 
tise our Bulldog lines in a sort of 
back-handed way. 

“What happened, however, sur- 
prised us.” 

As stated, the firm set aside 
$3,000 to experiment with, which 
it began putting into several 
New England papers. Within a 
week things started. The men be- 
gan to sell an astonishing quantity 
of ties. It appears the idea took 
hold quickly, and the advertising 
sent people to the stores asking 
for the Spur Tie, as it was called. 
The results were so remarkable 
that a further appropriation was 
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immediately made. The campaign 
was extended to cover all New 
England. Before the year was up 
the investment in advertising was 
considerable, and it paid for itself 
in sales all the way along. 

This is indeed unusual, for it is 
generally considered that initial 
advertising must be looked upon 
as an investment like that in build- 
ings and machinery, the returns 
from which must not be expected 
at once; but this Spur Tie adver- 
tising, both in 1921, when it began, 
and in 1922, when it was con- 
tinued, paid for itself as it went. 

In each of the advertisements 
Bulldog suspenders and garters 
were mentioned in a separate panel 
subordinate to the main advertis- 
ing but in size large enough to be 
noticeable. 

For the first year the advertising 
was concentrated in New England. 
Of course salesmen in other terri- 
tories were selling the line, too. It 
was in New England, however, 
that the product went over big. In 
that district, supported by the ad- 
vertising it outsold other terri- 
tories four or five to one. Business 
in the other lines, too, was better in 
New England, and the salesmen in 
that territory finished 1921 one of 
the finest years they had ever had. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING ALSO 
IS SUCCESSFUL 


The new year rolled around and 
Hewes & Potter came to consider 
merchandising plans for 1922. 
They felt by this time they could 
safely conclude the Spur tie was a 
definite success as a permanent 
salable article. So they went into 
national advertising. A campaign 
of four pages in one leading maga- 
zine was mapped out. “The result 
was a repetition nationally of what 
had happened in New England,” 
said Mr. Brummett. “Spur ties 
sold everywhere. When we start- 
ed we thought possibly the tie 
might take in the small towns but 
not in the cities. In the cities, 
however, it went biggest. 

“Many of the large department 
stores, whose general aversion to 
branded lines is well known and 
with which in the past we had not 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Use giant ads---seriatim 


HE L. C. Smith Typewriter campaign is typi- 

cal of the way many national advertisers have 
given Giant Ads a fixed and definite place in the 
plan; each one of the L. C. Smith advertisements 
in the magazines is backed up in the dealer’s window 
by its Giant brother. 


An increasingly large number of advertisers know 
the strength of the Giant Ad as a regular part of the 
national campaign. They find that the cumulative 
power of a series of them is greater than the effect 
of the spasmodic use of Giant Ads, just as a cycle 
of advertisements is better than a “hit or miss” 
schedule. They know that there is no surer way of 
marking the dealer’s store as the outlet for their 
product. 


Price advantage to advertisers contracting for a 
series of four or more Giant Ads. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet and information, and tell us the 
number of advertisements you will want to Giantize, 
the quantity, size, number of colors, etc. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COM PANY, Inc. 


117-119 East 24th Street, New York Phon: Mad. Sq. 3680 
Philadelphia Office: 1420 Chestnut Street. Phone: Spruce 1173 
Pittsburgh Office: 335 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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Getting out 600,000,000 
tons of coal per year 
makes coal mining a huge 
replacement market, 





Every year the nation’s third largest 
basic industry spends over $400,000,000 













Coming for equipment and supplies. There is 
12th one direct line of contact with the 12,000 
Annual operating officials and engineers who 






: Equipment control the purchases at every principal 
Nuamber— coal mine in the United States. Coal 
May (7th  48¢ “calls” upon these men every week 







by invitation and appointment. 





Have you something to sell for coal mine 





or coal village use? Coal Age research 
facilities will help you find out. Coal 







Age can help you sell it! 


COAL AGE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication—Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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even steel mules wear out! (} 


Mine officials are planning replacements, 
extensions and improvements for the He 
hard grind of next fall and winter. For 
guidance in these problems they will ‘ 
look to Coal Age’s 





\2th Annual Equipment Number 


This issue, to be dated May 17, will be 
dedicated to “‘Lower Costs per Ton.” 
Its editorial pages will summarize meth- 
ods, processes, new ideas, new ma- 
chinery and practical improvements-— 
all needed to lower costs per ton. Seven 
attractive sections will departmentalize 
the buying pages of this issue: 









Equipment for the Mine Face— Surface Machinery and Con- 
cutting, drilling, loading equipment. struction—designing of and equip- 
ment for tipples, breakers, machine i 
sven, cune, Sellen Ghat: equipement, shops and other surface buildings, 


track equipment, haulage and hoist- locomotive cranes, steam shovels. 
ing machinery. Safety, Housing and Commis- 


Mine Transportation — locomo- 





, . sary—safety, first-aid and hospital + 
Ventilation and Pumping — equipment, villa construction, i} 
ventilating fans, pumps and pump- sanitation and welfare, commissary ; 
ing equipment. equipment and supplies. 








Power Equipment—steam, gas, Gane Sotunens and Sup- 
oil and electrical equipment for the plies — m laneous equipment 
generation, distribution and con- and materials, lubricants, powder, 
version of power. repair service, etc. 













Do you know the scope of the coal mining market? Ask for a 
copy of “‘Has Your Sales Story Crossed These Thresholds? ’ 


—the greatest paper serving the | 
nation’s 3rd largest basic industry 
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FOODS 


are advertised 
in 


CHHIRILID HAR 








BOUT one year ago “Child Life” 
was presented to agents and adver- 
tisers as a medium suitable for the 
advertising of foods. The soundness of 
that appeal is evidenced by the fact that 
foods are advertised in “Child Life”— 
and by large, nationally-known manu- 
facturers. 


Concerns that make or market goods used in the 
care and education of children are appreciating 
“Child Life” as an advertising medium. They 
realize that the appeal of their advertisements in 
“Child Life” is sensible and mature, because this 
magazine is read by mothers to children. They 
know that the time to talk to the mother is when 
she is nearest the child. 


“Child Life” has a circulation of more than 
100,000. It goes to the homes that appreciate and 
select the best, and have the money to pay 
for it. Editorially, “Child Life” is unique in 
its field, unsurpassed in type of story and 
illustration. It is a quality publication through- 
out, reflecting the many years’ experience of 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY in publish- 
ing the finest books for children. 





Write for rates and a copy of “Child Life” 
to look over. 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers 
536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO 

















Mothers who select read 


“CHILD BE "to their Children 
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been able to do business put in 
not only the Spur tie but Bull- 
dogs as well.” 

As before, each advertisement 
carried copy on both. The main 
space was given up to the Spur 
tie, but always appeared, in a 
separate box, the injunction to 
“ask your dealer for Bulldog 
Suspenders and Garters.” 


SALESMEN MADE GOOD USE OF IN- 
QUIRIES FROM ADVERTISING 


Of the plans used to tie up sales 
effort with the advertising much 
might be said. “We sold this ad- 
vertising both to our men and to 
the trade,” said Mr. Brummett, 
“and that we believe had much to 
do with the success of the adver- 
tising. As soon as we got started 
we set out to sell our salesmen on 
the value of the advertising. This 
is generally considered a difficult 
thing to do, particularly with old- 
timers such as most of our sales- 
men are, on the theory that you 
can’t teach an old- dog new tricks, 
and so on. If that were true, we 
would have had a hard time in- 
deed. Of our five men in New 
England, one is seventy-two, an- 
other became a grandfather a few 
weeks ago, a third has been with 
the firm almost since it started 
thirty-two years ago, the fourth is 
seventy, and the fifth is the only 
young man of the lot. But so 
strongly did we impress the ad- 
vertising upon them that they all 
became enthusiastic. 

“We would often tell them to 
leave their samples at home if they 
wished, but take their advertising 
portfolios with them. And they 
all carried the portfolios and 
talked advertising and turnover to 
the merchants. In our daily sales 
bulletins we never forgot the ad- 
vertising. Inquiries from con- 
sumers when answered were sent 
on to the salesmen who would put 
them in their portfolios to show 
the trade. When we got a letter 
asking where the Spur tie could 
be bought we sent it on to the 
salesman to answer, since he would 
be in a position probably to give 
the information offhand. But the 
psychological effect of this when 
he showed the letter to his mer- 
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chant friend was especially favor- 
able. We sent out also frequent 
broadsides to the trade. 

“In our newspaper advertising 
in New England we had listings of 
dealers selling Spur ties. On the 
first listing there were 665 names, 
on the second 1,111. Dealers in 
order to have their names listed 
were required to buy six dozen 
ties and three dozen suspenders. 
This proved a big inducement.” 

Hewes & Potter are now firmly 
wedded to advertising. 

The 1923 program comprises a 
number of new mediums, and the 
advertising investment will be 
greater. With the Spur tie well- 
established and its volume grow- 
ing, the Bulldog items and the 
new four-in-hand tie will occupy 
a larger proportion ‘of the space 
than before, although the Spur tie 
copy and illustration will pre- 
dominate. 

Their experience is an interest- 
ing demonstration of what adver- 
tising, coupled to a bright idea, 
can accomplish. It brought this 
firm through the depression with 
flying colors. Its effect in 1922 
was such that the salesmen found 
it profitable to stay out on the 
road the whole year long where 
before it was customary to take 
vacations at certain seasons. It 
helped them to maintain sales on 
quality merchandise. It also 
helped their sales on other neck- 
wear lines. While neckwear was 
one of their lines, the trade looked 
upon the firm as a_ suspender 
house. Advertising has helped to 
establish them with the trade as a 
neckwear house also. 

That the subordinate mention of 
the Bulldog name has had such 
great effect on that brand is per- 
haps a further subject for sur- 
prise. “In fact,” said Mr. Brum- 
mett, “we couldn’t have hoped for 
more if we had advertised Bull- 
dog in space by itself.” 

The advertising is really a 
double demonstration—that of ad- 
vertising a novelty and that of ad- 
vertising the brand name of a 
staple, established item. “In both 
ways,” said Mr. Brummett, “the 
advertising has paid handsomely 
for itself.” 














Increasing the Business on Two 
Brands with One 


A New York Baking Company Finds That a Leader Vigorously Adver- 
tised Will Accomplish This Result 


By James True 


ANY manufacturers are faced 

with the problem of cutting 
down the line, of discarding items, 
or of substituting new goods for 
established brands, because of the 
necessity of manufacturing econ- 
omy. But it is never an easy mat- 
ter to convince all dealers and 
jobbers of the advisability of 
dropping their chosen brands in 
favor of those selected for reten- 
tion by the maker. And adver- 
tising can be made an invaluable 
ally in most cases of the kind by 
creating a demand that soon auto- 
matically gives dominance to the 
favored goods. 

An instance of the successful 
application of the process, that 
simply and graphically illustrates 
. the principles involved is afforded 
in the recent work of Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., of New York City, 
in substituting a new brand for 
two that had been established for 
many years. 

Cushman’s is an old baking con- 
cern that has always enjoyed an 
excellent reputation for its general 
. line of bakery goods. The com- 
pany does a large retail business 
from twenty-seven stores of its 
own, and, until last fall, enjoyed 
a large dealer business on two 
brands of bread, “Cushman’s 
Home Made” and “New England.” 

The business on both brands had 
grown steadily for years. Thou- 
sands of dealers handled one or 
both and, while the formulas of 
the breads differed only very 
slightly, it seemed impossible to 
hold up the volume of business 
if one of the brands was discon- 
tinued. However, the company 
desired to secure the benefits of 
economy in standardizing manu- 
facture. 

Last year the problem was 
solved by bringing out a third 
brand that has now taken the 
place of the others. While the 
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business on the established brands 
was created almost entirely by the 
quality of the bread, the company 
determined to make the third loaf 
even better. So more milk was 
added to the new formula; the 
bread was made richer and 
creamier, and it was introduced to 
consumers last fall by an adver- 
tising campaign of six weeks in 
the New York newspapers. 


THE NAME MAKES THE PATH OF 
THE NEW PRODUCT EASIER 


The choosing of a name for 
the new brand, a matter that is 
always important and usually puz- 
zling, was as simple as the other 
details. “Grade A,” as a symbol 
for the highest quality of milk 
procurable in the city, is a fa- 
miliar brand to New York house- 
keepers. And since milk is one of 
the important ingredients of the 
bread, the name seemed particu- 
— applicable to Cushman’s new 
oaf. 

All of the established dealers 
took kindly to the new name and 
the bread, and, as the advertising 
of last fall gave it consumer de- 
mand and acceptance, many of 
them voluntarily began to substi- 
tute it for the old brands. New 
dealers added to the list were sold 
only the Grade A 

On January 15, this year, the 
company began another advertis- 
ing campaign, which is to run un- 
til May 15. There are two groups 
of advertisements, 133 lines by 
three columns, and 100 lines by 
two columns, running in all New 
York evening papers, three in 
Brooklyn, four Jewish papers, and 
seven in nearby suburbs. 

All of the advertisements boldly 
illustrate the loaf with the brand 
conspicuously featured, and carry 
the words, “Richer and Creamier,” 
as a heading, or repeatedly placed 
in the design or border. The texts 
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tell a simple, direct story, and are 
always brief. They are worked 
out with many clever variations, 
and the following is typical: 


The taste tells the story. Taste a 
slice of Cushman’s Grade A Bread— 
and then taste any other kind you 
choose. You will notice the difference 
at once. Grade A Bread tastes richer 
and creamier because it is richer and 
creamier—just like Grade A Milk. Don’t 
= tong family go on eating less than 
the 


Shortly after the new advertis- 
ing campaign started the company 
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NO OPPORTUNITY IS GIVEN FOR MISTAKING 
THE INTENT OF THE NAME 


was enabled to drop the old brands 
and to devote all manufacturing 
facilities to the making of Grade 
A Broad. As soon as the adver- 
tising gave the new brand a 
call, the dealers were, as a rule, 
willing to stock it in place of the 
old brands. 

The substitution of the new 
brand for the old ones has re- 
sulted in a substantial increase 
of volume. More than 14,000 
dealers now handle Grade A 
Bread, and the number of ac- 
counts is growing daily. This is 
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considerably more than ever han- 
dled the old brands, and the vol- 
ume of bread business has grown 
in even greater proportion than the 
number of dealers. 

Last year, when the first adver- 
tising campaign started, Cush- 
man’s Sons occupied fourth place 
among New York bakers of bread, 
according to a recent investigation 
among two hundred grocers and 
delicatessen stores in Manhattan, 
Bronx and Brooklyn. The same 
investigation shows that the ma- 
jority of dealers called on now 
consider Grade A Bread as second 
in demand. 

The effect of the advertising in 
the twenty-seven stores operated 
by the company indicates the 
general influence and_ results. 
They are now selling a great 
deal more of the new bread 
than they ever did of the 
two old brands combined. Further- 
more, since the first campaign 
started, the business 6f the stores 
on cakes, rolls and all other items, 
has increased far beyond the usual 
rate of increase. 

As to the advisability of a 
course of this kind, the Cushman 
officials are convinced that it 
would have been impossible to 
gain the present results had they 
spent the same amount of money 
in advertising both of the old 
brands. They are also confident 
that it would have been impos- 
sible for them to have held their 
business on the new brand with- 
out the aid of the advertising 
campaigns. And they are now en- 
joying an economy in manufac- 
turing, due to the quantity produc- 
tion of one item, that more than 
repays the cost of the improved 
quality of the product. 

Their success is undoubtedly 
due to these facts: They offered 
a substitute that was both better 
and more attractive than the goods 
it replaced, and they did not at- 
tempt to force the dealers to ac- 
cept it; they advertised the new 
brand and allowed the resulting 
consumer demand to prove to 
dealers that Grade A Bread was 
dominant, and that they could sell 
more of it than they could of the 
brands it superseded. 
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Greater Service Is Demanded 
In Advertising Today 


There was a time when an advertising agency 
did little more than prepare copy and select 
mediums on a quantity basis. 

There are some agencies who do this to-day. 
But the real agencies that are building for the 
future have abandoned such careless methods. 

Advertising is no longer merely a matter of 
cost per line per thousand. The vital considera- 
tion is “Will it sell the goods?” There was a 
time when the general mediums were preferred 
because of their ease of use and largest profits to 
the agencies. To-day these same buyers of space 
have been brought to realize that to hold cus- 
tomers they must produce results. They are 
therefore turning more and more to the daily 
newspapers. : 

There are still some who believe that a national 
campaign means throwing money blindly at the 
map through use of heavily duplicated magazine 
space. 

There are still some who think that intelligent 
service to their clients means the purchase of 
space in the largest circulation medium in a 
territory. 

But there is a growing number of those who 
painstakingly study the use of all mediums for 
the most advantageous appeal to people most 
likely to buy the goods advertised and, except in 
the case of cheaper goods, shun the gutter sheets 
consistently. 

Effective space buying can often save the client 
much money that is ordinarily wasted by the 
careless dispenser of advertiser’s dollars in 
mediums maintained on forced draught basis to 
pander to the unthinking. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher The New York Globe. 


New York, March 22, 1923. 
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Breeders of Blue Ribbon“ Shrops’ 
Read The Farm Journal 








Mr. Yohe is President of the Wayne County 
(Iowa) Wool Growers’ Association; Vice- 
President of the Wayne County Pure-bred 
Livestock Breeders’ Association; Director in 
the Wayne County Agricultural Association, 
which, by the way, is said to hold the best 
sheep ‘show in Iowa outside the State Fair. Of 
course, he is active in Farm Bureau work too. 
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5 Many blue ribbons would now have 
different owners if all exhibitors of pure- 
bred livestock adhered to the same principles as 
R. C. Yohe. Here is a breeder and exhibitor of 
pure-bred Shropshire sheep who believes that the practice 
of buying show stock—stock with which to compete in 
the show ring—is unworthy of breeders. He prefers to 
win or lose upon the merits of the animals of his own 
breeding. . And he has made good to the extent of win- 
ning five out of six championships at one time at the 
Iowa State Fair; also of twice winning the Sweepstakes, 
all mutton breeds competing. Incidentally, his daugh- 
ter, as a member of the lamb club, won the State 
Championship in 1919. 


Mr. Yohe was farm born. Soon his special interest turned 
to sheep, and he proved to be instinctively a good shep- 
herd. Although still a boy, his first venture was a 
success as evidenced by raising 100 lambs from 70 ewes 
the first year. ‘Later he purchased a fleck of pure-bred 
“Shrops,” and from that time he has selected sires with- 
out stint of care or money. 


“Maple Heights” contains 200 acres and is equipped with 
two complete sets of improvements. It is not only the 
home of blue ribbon Shropshires, but the home of a man 
whose word is “as good as gold”—as his neighbors put it. 
Also it is one of the more than 1,150,000 homes in which 
The Farm Journal goes each month. 
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But a handbill, in order to get results, mo: 
must have something about it that wins “— 
attention when it meets the eye of your beg 
prospective customer. It must be invit- abo 
ing—it must be a Super-Handbill. a 
Try Hammermill Cover for these little are 
business-getters. You'll be more than sat- | 
isfied with the job—and with the very you 
moderate price you will pay for the paper. we 
thos 
Now made in Double Thick Se 
Hammermill Cover in all colors and “at 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a abot 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- ben: 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing camy 
and return cards, substantial folders and even 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, — 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete Swo 
low-priced Cover Line. a les 
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W here the Market Can Be Expanded 
through Broadening the 
Advertising Appeal 


Old Town Canoe Company Now Advertising to Prospects Who Have 
Never Held a Paddle 


By John Allen Murphy 


pa ecentey I spent an entire 
morning talking to S. B. Gray, 
the treasurer and manager of the 
Old Town Canoe Company. We 
discussed the history of the or- 
ganization, its accomplishments 
and its marketing policies from 
A to Izzard. It is one of the 
most interesting stories that I have 
listened to in a long time. 

But after Mr. Gray departed I 
began wondering what I could say 
about this remarkable Maine busi- 
ness that would be helpful to the 
readers of Printers’ INK, who 
are engaged in such a wide diver- 
sity of manufacturing lines. The 
making and selling of canoes is, 
you might say, a peculiar business, 
with problems that do not parallel 
those encountered in the selling 
of foods, clothing, building sup- 
plies, toilet articles, drugs, hard- 
ware, stationery or what not. 

However, do not be so sure 
about that. This year the Old 
Town folks are putting into 
operation in their advertising 
campaign a principle from which 
even such men as Charles M. 
Schwab, Jackson Johnson, Howard 
Heinz, George Eastman, Gerard 
Swope or Earl Babst could learn 
a lesson. Briefly stated this is the 
principle: When a market be- 
comes saturated, a whole new field 
for the product can sometimes be 
opened up by making a radical 
change in the advertising appeal. 
I believe that Mr. Gray would 
not approve of that word “satu- 
rated.” Perhaps the word 
“static” would come closer to ex- 
pressing the true condition that 
his company has been facing. 
Certainly the market for canoes 
was not saturated. But it was in 
equilibrium or at rest, if we are to 
stick to the static idea. 
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The Old Town business has 
been built up largely by appealing 
to persons who want canoes. 
There will always be enough of 
these to guarantee the canoe 
manufacturer a satisfactory volume 
of sales almost indefinitely. But 
why be satisfied with that kind 
of business? Mr. Gray asked 
himself that question, and 
answered it by saying that he 
was not satisfied. He conjectured 
that a tremendous canoe business 
could be developed among people 
who heretofore have not wanted 
canoes or at least have thought 
that they did not want them. To 
cultivate this previously un- 
touched market is the object of 
the human-interest-appeal copy 
now appearing in quite a list of 
publications. 


PREVIOUS ADVERTISING HAS MADE 
COMPANY WELL KNOWN 


The present style of copy is en- 
tirely different from what the 
company has used before. The 
company is an old advertiser. It 
has advertised almost from the 
time that the business was 
founded in about the year 1900. 
But only small space was em- 
ployed. No attempt was made to 
do more than to get the name Old 
Town across. No effort was made 
to exploit canoeing or to convince 
people of its desirability as a sport 
or as a healthful recreation. In- 
conspicuous as this advertising 
was, it certainly accomplished its 
purpose. It made Old Town one 
of the best known American 
trade-marks. So solidly is it es- 
tablished that it is almost a part 
of the English language. In 
many persons’ vocabularies, it is 
synonymous with the word, canoe. 
I have often heard Old Town used 
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when the generic term canoe was 
meant. Some dealers claim they 
hear the words Old Town more 
frequently than canoe. 

And. this also can be said for 
those Old Town adlets. During 
the years that they have been run- 
ning, the popularity of the canoe 
increased tremendously. In fact 
it might be said that it is only 
since the Old Town company 
came into existence that the use 
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An Inheritance from the Indians 
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duck or canvas for the bark 
opened up a new history for the 
Indian’s yacht and made possible 
such: an enterprise as the Old 
Town Canoe Company. 

Once started, the vogue of the 
canvas-covered canoe grew nat- 
urally. Suggestion had much to 
do with it. Dead, indeed, to 
such an appeal must the person 
be who can see a canoe gliding 
gracefully and silently over the 
water without longing 
to take a paddle in his 
own hands. The found- 
ing of canoe clubs, the 
holding of regattas and 
water carnivals, the in- 
creasing popularity of 
camping trips and in 
fact the whole outdoor 
craze have all contrib- 
= uted their share to 
- the ascendancy of the 
canoe. Twenty years 
ago the rowboat was 
the poor: man’s yacht. 
Long since, however, 
the rowboat has taken 
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‘© the sleek-muscied Indians, 

canoeing was more than a means 
of transportation It was their great- 
est sport Their recreation A part 
of their life. 

To Goat like a gull upon the water, 
to dart away at the thrust of @ 
paddle, to race, to idle along under 
overhanging branches was a sensa- 
tion that held no counterpart ashore 

This precious heritage from the 
Indians has become one of America’s 
greatest sports. To-day, a man is 
expected to feel at home with a 
paddle in his hand. 


Get an “Old Town.” The redmen 


knew how to build grace, and speed 
and beauty into a canoe ¢ master 
canoe-builders who make ‘Old 
Towns have improved on the 
Indians’ construction. Have made 
@ sturdier, stronger craft But the 
orginal lines have been retained 
Every “Old Town Canoe” is patterned 
after a real Indian mode 


“Old Towns” are the easiest canocs 
to paddle They respond at once to 
the lightest pressure of the blade 


will last you for years 


‘he sew, complete 1923 catalog shows every moaet 
cols Write tor one Mt is free 


second place to the 
canoe. Today at many 
of the river or lake 
resorts you will find 
dozens of canoes in use 
for every half-dozen 
rowboats. There are 
certain reasons innate 
in the products them- 
selves why this situa- 
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OLD TOWN CANOE CO, 


to-day 


Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U S. A. 


tion should exist, but I 
have often wondered if 





CONSUMER ADVERTISING THAT SELLS THE JOY AND 


PLEASURE OF CANOEING 


of the canvas covered canoe has 
become widespread. Of course 
everyone knows that where the 
American Indian lived near water 
the birch-bark canoe was his prin- 
cipal means of transportation. 
The white settlers soon took to 
the Indian’s canoe. For at least 
two hundred years, therefore, the 
birch-bark canoe had been more 
or less‘extensively used by whites 
in this country. The trouble with 
these canoes, though, was that they 
sprung leaks so easily. Also the 
difficulty of obtaining bark made 
extensive manufacturing impos- 
sible. The substitution of cotton 


the advertising silence 
of the manufacturers of 
rowboats is not partly 
responsible for it. 

All this time during the rise 
of the canvas canoe, the Old 
Town folks kept their trade- 
mark steadily before the public, 
with the result that Old Town 
easily tops the industry, although 
it has several worthy rivals in the 
field. But, as I said before, the 
company’s advertising did little 
more than to keep the Old Town 
trade-mark paramount. It un- 
questionably had some influence 
in developing the industry, but too 
much credit cannot be given it in 
this respect. The industry, I re- 
peat, developed along natural 
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‘| NEW ORLEANS’ 


‘ | Great Business Thoroughfare 


id VERY business day Canal Street is crowded and the 
se big stores that line its sides are crowded, too. Canal 
nl Street is the central retail supply station for New Orleans 
and its TWO MILLION populated trade zone. 


Canal Street stores are selling lots of merchandise in the 
New Orleans market, merchandise from every corner of the 
a country and if your product is a good one, you, too, can 
I sell it on Canal Street. 

The Times-Picayune with its dominant circulation in this 
rich market is an effective salesman for Canal Street stores 
and space in its columns keeps their cash registers ringing. 


ise SELL NEW ORLEANS 
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in directions where there 


lines, 
its ad- 


was little resistance to 
vance. 

The time has now come to make 
the advertising take a more 
strenuous part in the development 
of canoeing. It is now attempt- 
ing to sell canoeing to landlub- 
bers who heretofore 
have resisted the 
appeal so well ex- 
pressed by Longfel- 
low in these words: 





I a light canoe will build 
me 
That will float upon the 


water, 
Like a yellow leaf in 
Autumn— 
Like a yellow water lily. 


The company it- 
self, in announcing 
its new campaign to 
the trade, through 
the medium of full- 
page business-paper 
copy explained its 
changed advertising 
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Planting a 
New Brand of Seed 
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boys, to sportsmen or to the gen- 
eral reader, whichever class is be- 
ing addressed. Liberal size space 
is the rule. All the advertisements 
are illustrated with actual canoe- 
ing scenes. The copy, itself, is red- 
olent of the outdoors. As you 
read it, you can almost hear the 
splash of the pad- 
dles as you imagine 
the canoe gliding 
through the sheen of 
the moonlight or the 
peaceful light of the 
setting sun. 

Nearly every sum- 
mer a lot of pub 
licity is given to 
drowning cases in 
which a canoe is im- 
plicated. As a re- 
sult thoysands of 
persons are mortally 
afraid of a canoe. 
You could not bribe 
them to get into one. 

Despite all the 





policy in this way: 


A new idea presented 
from three angles. The 
folks who really love 
canoeing are in a mighty 
small minority compared 
with those who have 
never held a paddle. _ 

This year’s advertis- 
ing is going after the 
majority—going to in- 
stil in them the spirit 
of canoeing—going to 
make them just long 
to get out on the 


water. And it’s going 
to sell them “Old Town 
Canoes.” 


This advertising car- 
ries three styles of ap- 
peal. One to boys in 
the boys’ magazine. 


N years past, “Old Town” adver- 

tising has devoted itself to selling 
canoes—and it has sold them. But the 
purchasers were folks who were al- 
ready sold on canoeing. 


This year's advertising plants a new 
thought. Each advertisement creates 
the desire of canoeing—makes the 
reader long to swing a paddle Then 
it sells “Old Torvns ” 


Much larger space 1s used in this 
year’s advertising, too! It’s going to 
do a bigger job for every “Old Town” 
dealer It's going to send you a great 
many new prospects. 


Be sure you have “Old Towns” to 
sell them. If you haven't ordered, 
do so at once. If you have ordered, 
make sure that you have enough. This 
year, you should sell more “Old Town 
Canoes” than you ever did before 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 


publicity given to 
these drowning cases 
the number of canoe 
accidents is com- 
paratively small, no 
greater proportion- 
ately than it is in 
other occupations or 
pastimes. I asked Mr. 
Gray if it wouldn't 
be good policy to 
counteract this feel- 
ing that the canoe is 
unsafe. He said that 
such a proposition is 
frequently put up to 
him, but that the 
company deems it 





One to sportsmen in the 


sporting publications. Street 


Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


unwise to dwell on 
the negative side of 





And one to the general 


public. 
It is powerful adver- 
tising. forward to CHANGE IN 


the biggest year ever on 
“Old Towns’ —be sure that ycu order a 
sufficient number to see you through, 
The “Old Town” standards of manufac- 
ture naturally restrict the number of 
canoes the factory can produce. And 
production will not be speeded up to the 
detriment of the canoes. 


Something more than two dozen 
consumer ‘publications are being 
used in this campaign. The copy 
is written to fit the publication— 
that is, the appeal is directed to 


COPY POLICY 





ADVERTISING DIRECTED TO THE the subject. 
DEALER THAT HAS NEWS OF A 


The other day a 
brush manufacturer 
was telling me of all the precau- 
tions he takes to protect shaving 
brushes from anthrax infection. 
I asked him if it would be 
advisable to tell the public of 
these precautions. He said he pre- 
fers to take the precautions and 
then keep quiet about them. If 
the anthrax scare were dwelt upon 
in advertising copy it would tell 
thousands of people about th’s 
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Shaking the tree 


never grew any plums 





Localized drives, contests, demon- 
strations, cooking schools, and 
direct work of every sort may well 
be a part of a plan, but must not 
be mistaken for the plan itself. 
Often they tend to show immediate 
tangible returns and attract accord- 
ingly—out of proportion to their 
value because such activities are 
too limited as to the number of 
people affected and are more apt 
to succeed by virtue of reputation 
already made than to make it. 


Too often such work is a bit like 
shaking a tree and pointing to the 
falling plums as evidence of the 
value of shaking, as opposed to the 
results that were secured by slowly 
cultivating thelorchard. 





CALKINS & HOLDEN, wc. 


250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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From a painting by Sir Peter Lely 


PRINCE RUPERT 


Cousin of Charles Il, and first governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company 


M$ ET——_— 


F ALL the grim adventurers who conquered a continent 

for fur, only one company survives, doing a bigger business 

in furs than in the heyday of its glory. That is the ««Gentleman 

Adventurers of the Ancient and Honorable Hudson’s Bay 

Company.’’ For more than 250 years its traders have ruled as 

lords of the north. Its history is a thrilling story of exploration, 

toil and suffering, bitter conflicts, vast commercial feuds—told by 
Agnes Laut in The Mentor for April. 
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To Add To Human Knowledge 
$$ ET —_.— 


"THE first issue of The Mentor, published just 

ten years ago, is still in demand, still very 
much alive. Mentor readers have paid more than 
half a million dollars for back copies. 


At the Anderson Galleries in New York, four bound 
volumes of The Mentor recently brought $23 5.00. 


What is the reason for this extraordinary interest 
in The Mentor? Simply that it brings every month 
to cultivated people the information they want 
about art, history, literature, science and travel. 
The Mentor is brief, yet vivid. The story of fur 
in the April issue is also a story of men, and 
achievement, and human knowledge dearly bought. 


The Mentor has a permanence rare among 
magazines. It not only carries your message into 
100,000 better homes, but gives your advertise- 
menta length of life that it could not have otherwise. 


The 


MENTOR 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 FourtH Avenue 
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disease who know nothing at all 
about it now. The number of 
cases of anthrax are so few and 
far between that there is no neces- 
sity in alarming the public in dis- 
cussing the subject. ‘ 

The passenger agent of a line 
of river boats once told me that 
they experimented with “safety 
first’ copy at one time and found 
that the mere telling people how 
safe their boats were scared all 
sorts of passengers away who 
would never have thought of the 
matter had the copy not reminded 
them. Many manufacturers seem 
to take a similar view of negative 
copy. It would, therefore, seem as 
though Mr. Gray is well advised 
in his stand. 


A SPECIAL MODEL MADE FOR NERVOUS 
CANOEISTS 


The Old Town Canoe Company 
does provide a canoe, known as 
the Sponson, which is designed 
for persons who keep away. from 
the water because of their distrust 
of the ordinary rowboat or canoe. 
It is named “Sponsor” because of 
the air chambers which are built 
on each side and which extend 
from stern to stern. This canoe 
is very popular in girls’ summer 
camps. It is favored by many as 
a means of learning canoeing. A 
person can become an_ accom- 
plished canoeist with a “Sponson 
and at the same time not run any 
risk of capsizing. . 

In fact the company provides 
canoes for every kind of use. It 
makes a large number of models. 
It would not be going too far to 
say that this has greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the or- 
ganization. The company for in- 
stance makes the Octa model, 
which is very wide, very deep and 
roomy, which makes it steady, 
safe and capacious. There is an- 
other model especially designed 
for windy waters. There is a 
river model. Then there is the 
fifteen foot, fifty pound model 
known as the “one-man” canoe 
and which can be portaged with 
ease. There is another model 
made especially for the use of 
guides and sportsmen. The com- 


pany also gets out a square stern 
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model which is intended for mo- 
tors. An Evinrude can be put on 
these canoes without jarring the 
boat to pieces. Then there is an- 
other canoe called the canvas cov- 
ered double end boat, which can 
be used like a rowboat. The com- 
pany also makes a dinghy or 
yacht tender. If none of these 
meets the needs of prospects, spe- 
cial canoes will be made to order. 

In the selling of its canoes the 
Old Town Canoe Company leaves 
a great deal of initiative to the 
retailer. The company has fo!- 
lowed the exclusive agency plan 
of representation pretty generally. 
The plan has been abandoned in 
a few places where the dealer did 
not give adequate representation 
to the line. R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany are one of the largest deal- 
ers that the company has. A con- 
cern like Macy’s is very energetic 
in going out after canoe business. 
The company shows dealers that 
selling canoes is‘ an excellent 
means of building a large business 
on accessories. The company, of 
course, makes many of these ac- 
cessories itself which are sold to 
dealers. It, of course, makes 
paddles. The company also makes 
sailing equipment; canoe paints, 
rudders, back rests, foot braces, 
masts, seats, folding chairs, repair 
kits and repair parts. In addition 
to these things, however, the per- 
son who buys a canoe usually 
buys a lot of camping equipment 
and other incidentals from the 
dealer, so the sixty, seventy, 
ninety or one hundred dollars 
which the dealer gets for a canoe 
is only the beginning of the busi- 
ness which he will get out of the 
purchaser. 

The Old Town company does 
not follow up its inquiries ener- 
getically. There again the re- 
tailer is supposed to step in and 
do it. The company does send 
out a very elaborate catalogue, 
however, which is a model of 
completeness. It is a veritable 
manual on the subject of canoes. 
The company accepts direct or- 
ders so as to be able to take care 
of the demand arising in com- 
munities where it has no repre- 
sentation. 
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yer- Music room designed by Alma Gluck, @ House & Garden reader OH. € G. 
the Music~A Leading Interest } 


lars Me is a leading interest of cultivated people. 

Pipe organs, pianos and the better cabinet 
asi- phonographs are an authentic part of the equip- 
the ment of their homes. Musical advertisers, there- 
fore, find ready listeners in the readers of House 
& Garden. 


Ampico, Apollo, Brambach, Estey, Sohmer, Victor, 

ose—these are some of the houses now using 
House & Garden to reach this important market 
of well-to-do families. Families who comprise 
an attentive audience for any advertiser whose 
of merchandise meets their standards and supplies 4 
ible their needs, } 


ar L House & Garden 


One of the CONDE NAST Group 
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(ase paper...if it functions as 
Vk 


Se @anHeE circulation of a news- 
esta stad 


a newspaper...is not built 
upon a direct appeal to any one 
group of readers. An independent 
press recognizes no “class” dead- 
lines. Accordingly, a true metro- 
politan paper reaches into every 
corner of the community it serves. 


And the HERALD AND EXAMINER 
...admittedly Chicago’s best news- 
‘paper...has its full quota of both 
“mass” and “class” readers...the 
infallible Law of Averages govern- 
ing the exact percentage. 





Chicago Herald 


Sunday net paid circulation 


--» OVER A MILLION 
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| dinner pails— 


zaiHAT is why this preferred 


OF 


SY medium has produced for 
wi Rolls-Royce—and Henry 
Ford, That is why it has pulled a 
tremendous response on Parisian 
conceits—and bungalow aprons 
..on Astrakhan caviar—and pork 
and beans...on evening dress— 
and overalls. 





"Through no other Chicago paper 
can an advertiser reach practically 
every other person in the commu- 
nity...the Herald and Examiner's 
dominant “buying half”. ..at such 
Lan exceptionally low milline rate, 





j|and Examiner 


[cricacos BEST Newsparer} 
y ad \ 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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An interesting feature of the 
selling program of the company 
is that it does not employ regular 
salesmen. Men from the office and 
factory of the company hit the 
road once a year calling on their 
regular trade. When they have 
completed their trips they go back 
to their regular jobs in the office 
or factory. This plan has worked 
very well. The men are thor- 
oughly familiar with canoes, the 
policy of the company and with 
other details that might be of in- 
terest to customers. They are 
able to sell with more authority 
than would regular salesmen. 

In the winter many of the fac- 
tory employees are sent out into 
the woods to cut material for 
canoes. The Old Town folks, 
however, are no longer able to get 
all their material locally. They 
are obliged to get it from all parts 
of the world. The company also 
uses about all of the hay that 
farmers raise in the vicinity of 
Old Town. This hay is used in 
packing the canoes. 

Probably it is too much to ex- 
pect this campaign to accomplish 
anything revolutionary. At the 
same time there is no doubt but 
what it will develop canoe pros- 
pects where none existed before. 
It is the first time that beauty, 
imagination and sentiment have 
been enlisted in the selling of 
canoes. And can you think of any 
product where these qualities 
could be more appropriately used 
as sales ammunition? 

Then, too, this campaign does 
not abandon any of the principles 
on which the previous Old Town 
advertising has been built. If any- 
thing, the trade-mark is featured 
more prominently than ever. The 
illustration of a canoe is played 
up more invitingiy than was pos- 
sible in. the small space formerly 
used. It is likely, therefore, that 
the prestige of the past advertis- 
ing will be carried over into the 
present drive. 

It is evident then that the com- 
pany has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain in making a 
radical change in its advertising 
appeal. Old copy is like old shoes. 
We often continue to wear old 
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shoes after they have served their 
time, because they are so comfort- 
able. Likewise, a manufacturer 
will continue advertising copy that 
he has used for years because he 
hates to take a chance on chang- 
ing it. Experience has taught him 
that it always brings home the 
bacon. Perhaps it was the big- 
gest factor in establishing his busi- 
ness on a profitable foundation. 
You can, therefore, sympathize 
with this man’s hesitation. 

At the same time such a manu- 
facturer should not overlook that 
a market is often divided into sev- 
eral entirely different and often 
unrelated segments. A _ certain 
kind of copy will develop one of 
these segments and will have little 
influence on the rest. Change the 
copy somewhat and it will begin 
to affect other segments. On the 
other hand, it may be possible to 
make the copy’s appeal so broad 
that it will hit all the segments in 
the market with the same force. 
The Old Town Canoe Company 
is now hitting all segments in the 
canoe market. I am betting on it 
to put the idea over. 





Joins Henry Lindenmeyr & 
_ Sons 
A. Earle Higgins, recently with 


Rusling Wood, Inc., mural advertising, 
New. York, in sales promotion work, 
has joined Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
paper, also of New York, in a similar 
capacity. Mr. Higgins was formerly 
in. charge of the Worcester, Mass., 
office of The Paper House of New 
England, Springfield, Mass., and at one 
time conducted an advertising business 
at Worcester, under the name of H. & 
D. Direct Advertising. 


Hupp Motor Has Peak Year 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit, reports net profits of $3,763,983 
after Federal taxes, for 1922, in contrast 
with $890,278 in the previous year. 
President Hastings states that 34,167 
cars were sold in 1922, an increase of 
78 per cent over the previous largest 
year. Good-will and trade names are 
carried on the books at a valuation of 
$3,858,920. 








Newspaper Campaign for Kal- 
Pheno Tooth Paste 


; Newspaper advertising is being used 
in a campaign which the KalPheno 
Chemical ompany, of Philadelphia. is 
conducting for its Kal-Pheno tcoth paste. 
This product has been on the market. for 
about eleven years. 
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A City’s Gain from Its Advertising 


Denver Advertises the Scenic Wonders and Beauties of Colorado ana 
Finds the Benefits Strike Home 
An Interview by Palmer S. Wells with 


Harry N. Burhans 


Executive Secretary, Denver Tourist and Publicity Bureau 


HE most neglected industry 

in America, in point of mer- 
chandising effort, is said in some 
quarters to be the travel industry. 
The reason for this is, no doubt, 
that as a nation we have been too 
busy developing our industrial pos- 
sibilities along more obvious lines, 
and our very eagerness for the 
more obvious type of development 
has made us tend to deprecate a 
development of what some of us 
choose to regard as more frivolous 
lines. 

“T recall a convention of some 
sort which I attended in a South- 
ern city a few years ago,” declares 
Harry N. Burhans, executive sec- 
retary of the Denver Tourist and 
Publicity Bureau. “The address 
of welcome was made by an offi- 
cer of the Chamber of Commerce, 
a successful business man of the 
community. His very first words 
were about as follows: ‘In wel- 
coming your convention to our city 
I must at the start dispel an il- 
lusion which exists rather gen- 
erally about our city. All over 
the country there has grown up a 
legend that this is a light-hearted 
city of pleasure seekers, filled with 
an old-world atmosphere of color- 
ful gaiety. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth.’ 

“And he followed this up with 
quantities of convincing statistics 
which showed the importance of 
his city as a business community 
and, by inference, disposed once 
and for all time of the myth that 
the city held for the visitor any 
interest other than the purely com- 
mercial. 

“Now, I confess I had come to 
that convention with a double pur- 
pose: Primarily, I was there for 
the good I could get out of the 
sessions; but secondarily, I had 
counted on spending some time 
and money seeing the sights. Yet, 
here at the outset, I had my en- 
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thusiasm drowned by a highly 
respected member of the com- 
munity, who was assuring us that 
the sights were of the least ro- 
mantic sort. 


NO SECOND-HAND OPINIONS 
ACCEPTED 


“Because it is my business to 
find reasons why travel is inter- 
esting, and because this was not 
my first experience with business 
men who can see nothing as inter- 
esting unless it has directly to do 
with manufacturing and distribu- 
tion, I refused to be dismayed. I 
went sightseeing as I had in- 
tended, and found a wealth of 
just the sort of thing the well- 
intentioned speaker had declared 
was not to be found in these mod- 
ern days. I had a thoroughly en- 
joyable time, and left in that city 
many Denver dollars that I should 
have taken back home with me if 
I had followed the speaker’s ad- 
vicé. One may excusably wonder 
how many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars—if not millions !—that 
prosy business man and his 
doubles the country over are driv- 
ing away, when these dollars might 
be spent in their local markets. 
My guess is that the figure would 
be unbelievably high. 

“A few years ago we in Denver 
were not altogether different; per- 
haps it would be more accurate to 
say that we had not awakened to 
the possibilities that lay, unex- 
ploited, right in the city and its 
environs. Very nearly the only 
recognition of the value of travel 
to Denver had been, until then, 
that our civic and commercial body 
made great efforts to bring con- 
ventions to Denver. Obtaining 
conventions a few years ago boiled 
down pretty much to buying them 
—buying them with agreements to 
entertain the delegates and their 
wives, to provide free meeting 
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Northern Ohio 


One out of every 24 families in Northern Ohio 
now owns an automobile. In the rich rural 
communities there is a tractor for every 11 far- 
mers. During 1923 over $10,000,000 will be 
spent for additional paved roads in Northern 
Ohio. The people are automotively inclined. 





J. B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 
WOODWARD & KELLY 
Security Bidg., Chicago 
Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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it you are selling 


Automobiles 


you realize the value of the family as a 
buying unit. Among the 688,566 families 
in Northern Ohio, there was a passenger 
car registration of 276,593 in 1922. 69% 
of the farmers in this territory own their 
own farms or homes. Cleveland leads 
the world in homes owned—35.7%. 
Surely home-owners are first-class auto- 
mobile prospects. 


Northern Ohio is a great market for auto- 
mobiles. This graph and the facts along- 
side leave no doubt as to the right adver- 
tising medium— 





During 1922, The Plain Dealer 
carried 138 out of a total of o 
automobile accounts 
all Cleveland papers. EVERY 
NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISER USED THE 
PLAIN DEALER eleven exclu- 
sively. 45.7% of the total line. 
age appeared in The Plain 
Dealer ALONE. 


PLAIN 
DEALER 
45.7 
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40.4% 

















R. J. BIDWELL CO, 
Times Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

742 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 





















Where competition 
is keen 
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That final reminder 


Where competition is keen—and it is very 
keen in most lines—you can’t afford to 
neglect that final publicity which sells your 
particular product. 


The manufacturers of Duz are solving this 
problem with the Brooks Display Container 
(Patented). Out on the dealer’s counter 
this intimate contact puts volume into 
sales. 


Soaps, confectionery, radio parts and drug 
products are but a few of the classes of 
merchandise sold by this efficient container. 


Send us a sample of your product, and 

let us know the number of units to be 

packed in a container. Please specify 

any preference of design and colors, 

and state quantity of containers de- 

sired. We shall submit an attractive 
proposition. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
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places and so on. With a number 
of cities taking a hand, the bid- 
ding generally got pretty steep. 
“Denver today is just as keenly 
interested in attracting conventions 
as it ever was. We had 157 con- 
ventions and similar gatherings 
iere last year. We are extremely 
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which the Denver Tourist Bureau 
was born. 

“The nearest scenic attraction of 
outstanding pulling power is Rocky 
Mountain National Park. In 1915, 
when the Tourist Bureau began 
its work, Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park had 31,000 visitors; 
their stay in the park 
averaged three to four 





Peak-to-Peak and 40 Rocky Mountain 


other short scenic auto 


Hotels and over 400 
Mountain - Resorts.” 
at prices to fit any 
4d pocketbook—and @ 

? freeautocamp. Moffat Road ... 


rom one day to three months in cool 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
506 Seventeenth Street 








DENVER DOES NOT HESITATE TO ADVERTISE THE WHOLE 


STATE OF COLORADO 


eager to bring conventions to the 
city—for we know that it is good 
business, both by way of building 
up the future development of the 
city and because in this way we 
are bringing to the city a large 
number of people who spend their 
money with us, leaving a profit to 
remain with us. 

“But when it became apparent to 
our business men that we could 
hold annually a ‘Convention of the 
Big Outdoors,’ attracting a much 
larger number of visitors than 
the aggregate of all of the more 
formal conventions, and lasting 
from June 1 to October 1, there 
started a line of thought out of 





ts 
pace ae iown Loop . Oe 
Platte pam $2.00 to 5.40 | 
5.00 | 


‘that tells where to go, what to see and how to enjoy 
Colorado. 


Denver, Colorado 


hours. In 1916 the 
number of visitors in- 
creased to 51,000, their 
stay averaged five to 
eight hours. In 1917 
the number of visitors 
had risen to 117,000, 
and they stayed from 
four to five days 
apiece on the average. 
By 1919 the average 
stay had been pulled 
up to a full vacation 
period of. from two 
weeks to three months, 
and we had 273,737 
visitors in the park 
during 1921. That is 






trips. Motor, camp, fish, oe days 25.50 ° ° 

enjey outdoor ‘sports. Lake—' : ‘ ” 8.00 the best index avail- 

home, or as expensive Arapahoe Glacier (all expense) 15.00 able to show what the 
Denver has 282. ONE-DAY RAIL TRIPS Tourist Bureau has 






accomplished.” 

The _ fundamental 
conception of the Bu- 
reau’s function is that 

it is the advertising 
| department of the city 
















of Denver. As the 
advertising depart- 
/ ment it is the Bu- 


reau’s function to ad- 
vertise and to give 
what service it can to 
the prospects and customers who 
result from the advertising. Like 
any other advertising department, 
it has to make the available money 
bring in the greatest possible re- 
turns. 

“To do this, we have carefully 
studied our market and the way 
to reach every profitable section 
of it,” explains Mr. Burhans. “We 
have found, for instance, that we 
can get the lowest cost per in- 
quiry by advertising to school 
teachers; there is almost a tra- 
dition among school teachers that 
every once in so often a teacher 
should spend a summer in the 
Rockies. We have found that by 
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advertising to the people who 
travel extensively for pleasure, 
we get a high cost per inquiry, 
but a unit of traveling expense 
enough larger so that this is prof- 
itable also. And then we adver- 
tise to the general public in the 
places from which we feel we 
have the best chance to draw 
travelers, 

“Class A in our newspaper ad- 
vertising is Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha. In these 
cities we maintain branch offices 
part or full time, and endeavor 
to give prospects the prompt and 
complete service which most surely 
turns them into customers. 

“Class B consists of newspapers 
in the States from which experi- 
ence has shown us we draw the 
greatest number of tourists: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Texas. In these newspapers we 
use smaller space than in ‘the 
four Class A cities. 

“We have found that we get 
the best results by varying the 
illustrations in our advertisements 
to suit the public to which each 
publication goes. This applies 
more especially, of course, to the 
magazines than to the newspapers. 
Mechanically we have found it 
practical and inexpensive to use 
just about the same copy in re- 
lated circulations, but almost 
never the same illustrations. And 
because we have so much scenery 
right at our door we send out a 
photographer and the necessary 
models, taking exactly what we 
want in the way we want it.” 

An advertisement for a teach- 
ers’ magazine is illustrated by a 
photograph of two or three wo- 
men, neither too young nor, too 
old and “sensibly” clad, looking 
out across a mountain gorge; or 
perhaps the cut shows these wo- 
men clambering up a steep path. 
A photograph for a magazine read 
by well-to-do motorists, however, 
shows a fashionably dressed fam- 
ily party’ in a fine automobile 
bowling along a broad, smooth 
mountain road, with a particularly 
fine bit of scenery in the back- 
ground. An outdoor magazine 
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shows a fisherman landing a ten- 
inch trout in a mountain brook: 
and so it goes, all along the line. 

As the work of the Bureau has 
grown and proved itself, it has 
been found profitable to go more 
and more into the service end. 
For example, the Bureau has a 
series of small folders on special 
subjects in which people are most 
likely to indicate especial interest : 
Facts about Denver; Industrial 
Commercial Denver ; Travel Geog- 
raphy of Colorado; Fishing, 
Hunting and Sports in the Colo- 
rado Rockies; Motoring; Camp- 
ing in the Colorado Rockies ; Hik- 
in the Colorado Rockies: 
Climate and Mineral Waters of 
Colorado; Hotels and Resorts in 
Colorado. 


THE STATE SUPPLANTS THE CITY 


It is noticeable that, as the series 
progressed, it became more about 
Colorado and less about Denver. 
That illustrates one of the funda- 
mental facts the Bureau has 
learned about travel advertising— 
that you do yourself no harm by 
advertising the other fellow. 

“Gradually our view of our job 
has extended, until today we do 
no talking about Denver, and a lot 
of talking about Colorado,” Mr. 
Burhans points out. ‘“ ‘Come up 
to Colorado,’ is our slogan—and 
we find that it pays us better than 
more selfish advertising did. 

“That is one phase of travel ad- 
vertising which should, it seems 
to us, be indicative for any kind 
of advertising. The more the 
other fellow advertises his town 
and his attractions, the more we 
profit, The more we advertise 
Colorado, the better it is for Chi- 
cago, and Seattle, and Kansas 
City. For travel advertising stirs 
up people to travel, just as mer- 
chandise advertising stirs them up 
to a more general buying impulse. 
And when the impulse is let loose 
in the field, everyone’s business is 
stimulated. That is one reason 
why we distribute advertising ma- 
terial for practically every section 
of the world that encourages 
pleasure travel. 

“Tn the way of service, we now 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Fellan the Beisnale of the 
Washington (D.C.) Merchants 


and it will lead you into The Star | 
with your advertising. 


Washington is one of the very few 
cities in the country that can be com- 
pletely, thoroughly. and influentially 
covered by ONE newspaper—and 
that newspaper in Washington is 
THE STAR. 


If there is some data about 
Washington you'd like let us know 


and we will compile it for you. 


Che Foening Slat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 








New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. KE. Lats 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 
_——— — — a, 
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rtising gets across — 


























The other clients of Fuller & Smith are: 
The Allyne-Zerk Company, Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
Direct contact lubrication for auto- of General Electric Company, 
motive vehicles. “Ivanhoe” metal reflectors and 
illuminating glassware. 
American Chamber pos Economics, Inc., 
serv- The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
tce for pester tay Coal mining machinery, electric ioco- 
motives, elevating, conveying and 
The American Multigraph Sales crushing machinery. 
“i National Lamp Works 
The i h. al m or! 
Mattias of General Electric Company, 
Atlantic Stamping Company, National Mazda lamps. 
ssuisataieidaiiecaaaatatd The Outlook Company, 
The Austin Company, Automobile windshield cleaners and 
Standard and special factory rear view mirrors. 
buildings. 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Robertson Process Asbestos Protected 
Company, Metal. 
Great Lakes steamship lines. Seiberling Rubber Company, 
The Cleveland Provision Company, Seiberling tires and rubber heels. 
“Wiltshire” meat products. Hotels Statler Company, Inc 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 2 sting =, Statler, in Buf pane 
“Fenestra"’ windows and Detroit Gtoeel Pennsylvania in New York. 
Springs. 
The Fox Furnace Company, The ion yb ~+ -dapaaeamaaaay 
“Sunbeam"’ Warm-Air Heating. . 
Gainaday Electric Company, eg Chain & Forging 
Electric household appliances. "McKay" tire chains and commercial 
Tie Glidden Compan, and industrial chains of all kinds. 
paints and varnishes, ¢ di Uni ity School, 
'Jap-a-lac”’ and eRipolin College preparatory school. 
The Gypsolite Company, Willard Storage Battery Company, 
“Gypsolite”’ wallboard. Storage batteries 


| iiaciiiacadill 


na line which extends from 
ling irons to electric loco- 
tives, there is plenty of 
ortunity for variety of 
ertising technique! 


r{Smith —Advertising 
5Otuclid Ave.,Cleveland 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
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heuking Ahead 


Below is the circulation goal True Story Magazine 
has set for the year 1923. Keep this page and watch 
us not only reach but pass it. 





1923 Order ~—— - Subscription Total Net 
January . . . 505,000 475,000 7,000 482,000 
February . . 560,000 533,000 7,000 540,000 
March. . . . 640,000 606,500 8,500 615,000 
April . 675,000 615,000 10,000 625,000 
May... . . 670,000 595,000 25,000 620,000 
June. . . ... 670,000 585,000 35,000 620,000 
July... . . 670,000 580,000 40,000 620,000 
August . 680,000 585,000 45,000 630,000* 
September . 700,000 600,000 50,000 650,000 
October . -- 775,000 665,000 50,000 715,000* 
November . 850,000 720,000 55,000 775,000 
December . . 925,000 790,000 60,000 850,000* 
Black Figures—Actual Net Paid © Red Figures—Estimated Net Paid *Probable New Rate Card 


True Story 


Member A. B. C. 





AMERICAS FASTEST GROWING MAGAZINE 


Chicago 


Macfadden Building 


1926 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 





Boston 


P. S.—True Story’s present rate is $1,000.00 per page based on a 


guarantee of 500,000 copies net. 


at this rate for the issues quoted above. 


A contract now will protect you 
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have branch bureaus during the 
tourist months in most of the 
Colorado resort towns, such as 
Boulder, Colorado Springs, and so 
on. We give service in the way 
of information to tourists there 
just as we do in Denver, for we 
realize that not only do prac- 
tically all these people travel 
through Denver and spend some 
money there, but also practically 
everything they purchase and use 
in the rest of Colorado clears 
through Denver’s wholesale 
houses at least, leaving a profit 
there. Hence we can afford to do 
everything in our power to make 
all of Colorado pleasant for the 
visitor, even when he is not in 
Denver.” 

The branch of the Bureau which 
handles by far the greatest vol- 
ume of business is the branch at 
the Denver Union Station. In 
1915 before the establishment of 
the Tourist Bureau, some 300,000 
people passing through Denver 
did not even leave the station. 
This year not more than 5,000 
failed to see something of Denver, 
Mr. Burhans is convinced. The 
Bureau has made it its job to do 
all it can to bring travelers out 
of the station into the town, and 
to point out to them the advan- 
tages of at least a short stay in 
the city. 

The Bureau’s representatives in 
the station are faced almost con- 
stantly by people who, tiring of 
the waiting-room benches and see- 
ing the Bureau sign there, saunter 
over to ask whether there is any- 
thing interesting which they can do 
in an hour, or two hours, or more. 
Invariably the representative can 
suggest a little trip by street car 
or bus or automobile; and almost 
invariably the suggestion is fol- 
lowed. When the Tourist Bureau 
employee inquires whether the 
visitor is not going to stay over in 
Denver, more often than not the 
answer is: “I don’t want to spend 
very much money, and I imagine 
it would be pretty expensive.” 

“Not necessarily,” explains the 
attendant. “How much would 


you like to pay for accommoda- 
tions ?” 
And before long the attendant 





is making arrangements for the 
“customer” to spend a day, or 
several days, at a hotel or a 
private home where the price is 
moderate. That is typical of the 
way the Bureau encourages folks 
to stay in Denver, rather than go 
elsewhere to spend their money. 

“The most important contact 
points for visitors are, we feel, 
the Redcaps in the station and the 
street car conductors,” Mr. Bur- 
hans declares. “They are the ones 
who greet visitors first in most 
instances. So we devote special 
attention to them. We have given 
banquets to the street car con- 
ductors and to the Redcaps. The 
Governor and the Mayor always 
attend and speak, and I exert my 
best efforts to impress upon our 
guests the importance to the city 
of the way they treat our visitors. 
At least in part one may attribute 
to these meetings the fact that no- 
where can you find a more cour- 
teous, genuinely helpful group of 
Redcaps and of conductors than 
we have in Denver. And they, by 
their efforts, surely hold thousands 
of transients in the city every sea- 
son. 


DOES NOT HAVE TO BE TAKEN ON 
FAITH 


“Just how is all this reflected in 
the business of the city? Well, 
here is one advertising campaign 
which does not have to be taken 
on faith, We have the definite 
figures to prove that this travel 
advertising and service of ours 
pays, and pays well. Here are 
some of the figures: 

“Our largest annual budget 
available for all our work—adver- 
tising, office rent, salaries, printing, 
and so on—has been $68,000 for 
1922. I have pointed out the 
change in our tourist barometer, 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
visitors, during ‘the period since 
1915, with the total annual visi- 
tors increased from 31,000 to 273,- 
000, and the average stay increased 
from three to four hours toa full 
vacation period up to perhaps 
three months, with the park the 
point of destination rather than an 
incidental side-trip. I have pointed 
out the success with which we have 
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induced travelers to give up sit- 
ting in the station and instead to 
look through the city and fre- 
quently to stay over. All that 
must, necessarily, ‘bring a huge 
revenue to the city which other- 
wise it would not get. 

“But here is what the president 
of one of the large department 
stores wrote last year: ‘July and 
August, instead of being two of 
the dullest months of the year, 
have, through the Bureau’s efforts, 
become two of the best months.’ 
The president of another large de- 
partment store testifies that we 
‘Have brought August sales next 
to December, the heaviest month 
of the year.’ The general man- 
ager of a third store says: ‘Not 
many years ago business had an 
off season from the middle of 
July to September. Now this sea- 
son is just as good as any, and we 
sell staple goods as well as novel- 
ties.’ 

“The department stores are with- 
out doubt the best indexes of the 
success of our campaign, if for no 
other reason than that they sell 
practically everything that people 
buy. A general increase in de- 
partment store sales means an 
increase all along the line.” 

Perhaps all this makes plainer 
the statement at the start of this 
article that the possibilities of the 
travel industry are probably the 
most neglected of any industry in 
America. 


General Advertising Company 
Augments Staff 


The General Advertising Company, of 
Indianapolis, has made the following 
additions to its staff: Merrill J. Woods, 
formerly with the Indianapolis Star 
and Muncie Star, account executive; 
Richard A. Calkins, account executive, 
and William M. Hutchinson, copy de- 
artment, both formerly with Emerson 

Knight, Inc., of Indianapolis, and 
Paul Hawthorne, formerly with the 
Wrigley Engraving Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., art department. 


Emile Hastings with Frederick 
Haase 


Emile Hastings, formerly art director 
of the Redfield Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, has joined Frederick 
Haase, advertising, also of New York, 
as manager of the art department. 
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National Advertising Planned 
for Caro-Co Shampoo 


A new member will be added to 
the ranks of national advertisers as soon 
as the Caro-Co Laboratories, Union, 
S. C., manufacturer of Caro-Co Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo no ae > = aign 
for jobber distribution. G. odfrey, 
sales manager of the M3. pons 
Printers’ Ink that the company is now 
conducting an advertisin campaign in 
Southern newspapers and that distribu- 
tion has been obtained in twelve states. 
The company’s sales crews, he adds, 
are active in New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Knoxville and the Washington territory 
this week. 

“We will be into the Northern ter- 
ritory by the first of May with our 
sales crews,” writes Mr. Godfrey. “When 
we are in with the jobber distributien, 
we will launch our national advertising 


plans, the art work, the copy and all 
details being now ready for this 
campaign. 


Advertising is being directed by The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., of New Orleans. 


Getting Reader Action in New 
Zealand 
Muwn & Anstiss, LjmiTEp 
AUCKLAND, N. Z., Feb. 21, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have for years been subscribers to 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Month- 
ly, which we usually read. from cover 
to cover, considering these the finest 
authorities on advertising that come to 
us. 

The December issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly is particularly full of “meat” 
and it may interest you to know that we 
have, per this mail, written to no less 
than six concerns whose lines as adver- 
tised appealed to us. Some of your ad- 
vertisers express surprise on receiving 
inquiries from so great a distance as 
New Zealand. 

Munn & Awnstiss, Lp. 
W. D. Muwn, 
Managing Director. 


1923. 


Business Publishers Meet 


The New York Business Publishers’ 
Association held a dinner meeting on 
the evening of March 30 at New York. 
Leon Allen, service director of the 
“Economist Group,”’ spoke on the subject 
of “Selling the Market before the 
Paper,” and Irving Fellner, business 
manager of Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, spoke on “Surveying and 
Visualizing the Market for the Individual 
Prospect.” 


“Rinso” Sales in 1922 


The Lever Brothers Companv, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., “Lux,” “Rinso,” “Twink,” 
“Lifebuoy” and “Pears” soaps and 
powders, tells dealers in its business- 
paper advertising that sales of “Rinso” 
totaled 55,000,000 packages in 1922. 
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"3 To Increase the Sales Value | 
ibu- eye * " 
is of Your Mailing Pieces— | 
a Use Distinctive Cleveland Folds ) 
our 4 
wa A great many of your direct mail pieces can be 
ing made stronger by the use of a distinctive fold, 
van such as your printer can make on his Cleveland 
Lang Folding Machine. 


These attention getting folds can be made on 
the Cleveland Folder as easily and quickly as 
an ordinary fold. And the employment of such 
3. a fold does not add a penny to the cost of your 
mailing piece. 


to 
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a4 Because of that difference in appearance which 
a DISTINCTIVE CLEVELAND FOLD 
4 gives to your sales literature, it will be more 
re certain to attract attention. 

: The constant use of distinctive Cleveland folds 
s will increase the number of “closes” you obtain 


from your mailings. 


The Cleveland will fold anything that any other 
folder can fold. 


Ask your printer for samples of the folds he 
can make on his Cleveland Folding Machine— 
if he has one. If not, send us his name and 
address and we will tell him where he can have 
) your work folded locally on one of our machines. 
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THe [eEveElAND faloIne Macyine[o 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
Cleveland Ohio 
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Why don’t men 
have curtains in their 
offices? 


HEN a man comes home early some 
house-cleaning day and finds the house 
without rugs or curtains, he nurses a slight 
sense of unreasonable grievance. 
Yet that selfsame man will work cheerfully 
all day in an office as bare and forlorn as a garret. 
“That’s business,” he says, “can’t clutter up 
an office with stuff that needs cleaning.” 
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Just an excuse—not a reason. The reason is 
that a man is constitutionally unable to make 
himself comfortable. Watch a bachelor try 
to keep house! 

It’s a woman’s business to make a home com- 
fortable. To do it well requires just as much 

_ brains and work as success in any other line of 

~ business. On the business side of home-making 
a woman sells a man creature comfort and 
peace of mind for the income he brings her— 
and most women give most men big value for 
their money. 

If a man were to read the thousands of 
letters that come every day to The Delineator 
from its readers, he would have a new idea of 
how seriously women take their business of 
home-making. Readers of The Delineator prob- 
ably buy with more discrimination and get 
better value for their money than any other 
equal number of women in the world. 

Because : — 

Month by month The Delineator is edited 
around the family budget with the consistent 
aim of helping women spend the family income 
wisely for happier lives in better homes. 


Tue DELINEATOR 
Tue Butterick PusiisHivc COMPANY 
New York 











Broadening the Play of Characters 
in Advertising Illustration 


By Laying Aside Familiar Puppets for More Interesting and Unusual 


Human Types, Copy That Has Freshness and New Interest 
Will Result 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE came into the offices 

of The Griswold Manufac- 
turing Company, maker of cast 
iron and cast aluminum cooking 
utensils, one day, a letter which 
caused considerable excitement. 
This letter read: 

Will you kindly send me catalogue of 
your iron utensils illustrating all the 
kitchen ware that you make? We have 
lived in British Central Africa for years, 
and received many shipments of furnish- 
ings from England, always requesting 
“Real Iron Kitchen Ware.” We always 
get a queer, tin-lined ware, however, and 
the first time anything boils dry, the 
tin all melts and runs into hard wrinkles 
that stay forever. 

We are just back from furlough and 
while in Washington, D. C. (our home), 
one of the first things I did was to go 
into a store and buy a real “Skillet.” 
This I carried around in my trunk the 
year we were at home to make sure of 
having it when I returned to Africa— 
though we boarded all the time in Wash- 
ington. 

Very sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Jesste Rocers. 


The advertising department 
recognized, in this letter, that ex- 
ceedingly rare thing, strikingly 
original and “different” subject 
matter for magazine exploitation. 

Conventional ideas for illustra- 
tion and for text are compara- 
tively easy to secure. But, being 
obvious, they fail to attract as 
much attention as unusual sub- 
jects would. 

One of the important problems 
every advertiser is compelled to 
face is the devising of ways and 
means of getting away from 
worked-over soil, _ particularly 
where illustrations are concerned. 
Conscious of this, the Griswold 
company, with a matter-of-fact 
product, set out deliberately to see 
what could be done along revolu- 
tionary lines. 

If it looked no further than 
the American homes served, and 
the retail stores, surely illustra- 


tive material could not hope to 
climb out of the rut. 

Back would come the same old 
kitchen-and-housewife picture, or 
the still-life of pots and skillets, 
or the time-honored retail shop, 
across-the-counter illustration. And 
current magazines were filled with 
them. 

As many advertisers have dis- 
covered, after being driven to it, 
recourse to office files and to 
general correspondence soon pro- 
vided the desired spectacular 
background. 

The odd little letter from the 
lady who spent the greater part 
of her life in Central Africa was 
an instance. 


WHAT THE ARTIST DID 


The artist was given a theme 
so unusual that an illustration was 
prepared which spiced up the phy- 
sical character of the new series. 
A thatched hut is pictured, under 
blazing tropic skies, in the heart 
of Central Africa. Over a crude 
stove, a woman in rough shirt 
and khaki knickerbockers is 
cooking. And a Griswold skillet 
is in her hand. Through the 
door of the hut comes a native 
woman, bearing fruit in a basket 
balanced on her kinky head. To 
the foreground, two white men, 
pith-helmeted, examine a map. 
The sunlight rests dazzlingly upon 
a group of native huts. 

An advertising picture of this 
character is certain of its audi- 
ence, because of its picturesque 
attributes, its highly dramatic 
background, its locale, and the 
unique interest of its characters. 

Advertising pleads for more 
diversity in the latter direction. 

Characterization keeps interest 
unflagging. 

The “people” of advertising can 
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mAILIOREAU SAID «Youth gets 
Eeg| together materials for a bridge to 
the moon and maturity uses them 


to build a woodshed.” 


This is but another way of saying that the ob- 
vious and the simple are frequently overlooked 
by the inexperienced. 
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Seventy-seven years ago when the Dry Goods 
Economist was first established it was recognized 
that the man who made the final sale was the 
most important element in commerce—and the 
Dry Goods Economist chose to operate on the 
“woodshed” principle. 


Seventy-seven years later the’ merchant is still 
most important for the importance of his function 
has developed with time. 


During the last decade, advertising has been in- 
clining more and more toward our “woodshed” 
attitude. Through the earnest study of the prob- 
lems coincident with the distribution: of textiles, 
apparel and allied merchandise, advertising men 
are realizing the importance of the great human 
retail machine. 


The power of that machine is greater than the 


power of advertising. 


The Economist Group is built for work with that 


distributive machine. 


THE ECONOMIST GROUP 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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BIRMINGHAM:— 


The steel and iron center of the 
South; population, 1922, 220,000; 
482 manufacturing plants, produc- 
ing $300,000,000 per year. 

14 Banks and Trust Companies; 
Bank clearings for 1922, $1,124,- 
592,000. 

Birmingham has 9 trunk line rail- 
ways; 2 belt line roads serving all 
parts of the city; 93 trains daily; 
ships by boat to foreign ports via 
Warrior River to Mobile. 

Birmingham is a basing point 
for pig iron, producing approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 tons annually. 
Birmingham district operates 27 
pig iron furnaces. 
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No. 4:-What Do You Sa 


Steel mills in the .Birmingham 
district produce annually 1,500,000 
tons of steel, much of which con- 
sists of steel rail, plates, struc- 
tural material and other finished 
products. One plant makes steel 
railroad cars, having a daily ca- 
pacity of 35 cars. 

The Birmingham district in 1922 
produced 16,630,000 tons of coal, as 
compared with only 13,015,000 tons 
in 1921. There are 1,196 by-product 
coke ovens with an annual capacity 
of 6,543,000 tons of coal and 4,750,- 
000 tons of coke. The year 1922 
saw an increase of 55 Koppers 
ovens. From these _ by-product 


Sell it South 
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ovens are produced benzol, toluol, 
naptha, creosote oil, ammonia, etc. 

The Birmingham district leads 
in the production of iron pipe, 
$15,000,000 annually. 

Manufacture of Birmingham dis- 
trict also includes iron castings, 
machinery and machine supplies, 
stoves, cotton gins, lumber, cotton 
seed oil, cement, brick, etc. 

The Birmingham district has 
practically unlimited power supply 
at low rates. Upon completion of 
plans now under way by the Ala- 
bama Power Co., which operates 
both hydroelectric and steam sta- 
tions, Birmingham will be the cen- 
ter of a power loop with a total 
of 371,000 available horsepower. 


ALABAMA 


has 3,654 manufacturing plants, 
primary horsepower 628,376, value 
of products $492,730,000. This in- 
cludes 59 textile mills, 47 cotton 
oil mills, 143 flour mills, 51 iron 
and steel mills, 1757 lumber and 
planing mills, 100 foundry and 
metal working plants. 

The immense iron and ore deposits of 
North Alabama, at the present rate of 
consumption, will last indefinitely. Nearly 
all ore is smelted where it is mined, due 
to the unusual juxtaposition of ore, coal 
and flux. 

Alabama has 32 jobbers and dealers in 
mill supplies and machinery. 650 Hard- 
ware jobbers and dealers. Automotive 
distributors, dealers and garages, 705. 
Electrical jobbers and dealers, 130. 


Thru These Recognized Southern Business Papers 
W.R. C. Smith Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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grow very monotonous, after a 
time, through constant repetition. 

And the advertiser is wise who 
makes a serious effort to widen 
his stage, to enlarge his “cast of 
illustration characters.” That 
they must always be relevant, and 
have some definite connection with 





KEEPING HOUSE . 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


HE food may be different—but a Griswold cast 

iron skillet is as much the mainstay of kitchen 

equipment in Central Africa as,it is in Central U.S. A. 

Here is an interesting letter from Mrs. Rogers, one 

of the many women from all corners of the globe who 
wouldn't keep house without a Griswold skillet : 


Griswold cast iron skillets come in all sizes. Carried 
by the better stores. Or write direct to us for names 
of dealers who carry Griswold cooking utensils. 


@ 


me B% Fesoe. 








ALL OF THIS RESULTED FROM A 
CUSTOMER’S LETTER 





the product, goes without saying. 
Serious departures from this rule 
are apt to disappoint the reader. 
The Griswold instance is men- 
tioned because here is an adver- 
tiser who has decided against the 
trite in illustration. Every pic- 


ture must awake a new interest — 


on the part of the reader and 
must be different and unconven- 
tional. 

With kitchen utensils, you 
might think this would be im- 
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possible. A kitchen scene would 
be compulsory material. There is 
another Griswold idea and an- 
other Griswold picture; that must 
be examined in the quest for the 
research work which accomplishes 


what many deem _ impossible, 
where the product is indeed 
prosaic. 


“Going—Going—Gone!” is the 
headline. 

An auction scene, of the long 
ago, when men wore strange 
high hats, and women flounced 
about in exceedingly large hoop 
skirts. The contents of a very 
old home are being sold at public 
auction and the auctioneer, on a 
box, shouts his bargains. Just 
now he holds an iron skillet in 
his extended hand. There is no 
kitchen here, nor is there any- 
thing even remotely resembling 
the illustrations we usually asso- 
ciate with the advertising of 
kitchen utensils. 7 

By what right is this theme in- 
troduced ? 
ing text gives the answer to 
this: 

“And when the  auctioneer’s 
hammer fell, nearly half a century 
ago, in a little Vermont town, a 
Griswold cast-iron. skillet changed 
hands. Its new owner carried it 
off to her kitchen and thereafter 
cooked in it, every day, those ex- 
cellent country meals that have 
made ‘mother’s cooking’ a stand- 
ard phrase. Today, her daughter 
is using the same Griswold 
skillet !” 

The Griswold company, by 
keeping its eyes open and by 
frankly desiring to avoid the com- 
monplace, has constructed an 
entire campaign of the above 
order, the illustrations covering 
an unusual variety of themes, 
places, peoples. 

It is admittedly a very difficult 
task to “think of anything new 
in the way of automobile tire il- 
lustrations.” Time, and_ time 
again we have heard that senti- 
ment voiced. 

And with so many tires adver- 
tised, the need, of course, for 
original trappings, is emphasized. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company found its own answer. 
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for April 


in which Reader interest—as usual— 
is the Advertisers’ Point of Contact 


Speed Kings on the Psychological Grill 
Why is Louis < Chevrolet apt to live long? Why has Jimmy Murphy a goer memory 
for faces? What causes “Ralph D DePalma to be somewhat quick- tempered? What is 
the true meaning of Eddie Rickenbacker’s dimple? And so on. An interesting dis- 
section of our racing drivers’ characters by Edna Purdy Walsh. 


King Rubber’s Throne Threatened 


With the new restrictive taxes’ imposed on raw rubber exported by the British Lag 
the American motorist, who consumes 70 per cent of the mod & rubber production, 
will ask himself why we can’t produce our own rubber. Aaron Hardy Ulm proves 
that we can, and also that we should. 


What Do You Know About Your Carburetor? 


A common-sense article in which Lowell R. Butcher explains the workings of the most 
important, yet least understood, unit of the automobile. Here technical information 
is conveyed in non-technical language for the benefit of the man who wants to know 
what is going on under the h 


The Good and Evil of the Press 


A serious and thought-provoking arraignment of sensation-mongering poo 
shallow-minded reporters and headline writers and of judges who make ill-consi ed 
statements for public consumption. An article by William Ullman that should be read 
in every newspaper office. 


The Lawlessness of the Law 
There’s too much revolver shooting in the enforcement of s and traffic laws. It 
has to stop. At least one State Supreme Court decides so by sending one sheriff to 
jail for fourteen years. Leslie Childs discusses what redress the motorist has in com- 
batting the impositions of the lawless among the law’s representatives. 


How to Buy That Second-Hand Car 
Let the buyer beware! How one should go about buying, at rock-bottom figure, an 
automobile that has had one or more years’ service at the hands of another owner. 
The article, by R. B. Lowell, tells how, lists the tricks of deception that await the 
incautious, and tells how to avoid them. 


A Welcome to the Tin Can Tourist 
What causes cities, towns and villages to provide camp sites for tourists? Is the 
“‘Welcome-to-Our-Town” movement fraught with possibilities to make us a better 
nation collectively or better citizens individually? The author of this article, 
G. B. Arthur, looks beneath the surface and comes to some interesting conclusions. 


Other Articles 


Misleading Lights Time-Tables of the Air 
The Take-Off of the 5:15 Cap Hardy Discourses on Tires 
When Kings and Nobles Ride Things It Pays to Know 
New Goods on the Accessory Counter As Femininity Prepares for Spring 


The Rise and Fall of Rufus P. McGinger The Motor Road on the Railroad Track 
Light on the Subject of Lights Figuring Out the Basement Garage 


Motor Life 


is devoted to the interests of a powerful group of 
purchasers of motor cars, accessories and supplies. 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 25 W. 45th St. 3050 E. Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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-4 Jabez Gorham did! }- 


In AN advertisement headed “Jabez Gorham 
and His Times’’ published by The Gorham Inter- 
ests, we learn same very interesting facts about the 


start of the world famous jewelry business of Gor- 
ham & Co. 


A hundred years ago, Jabez Gorham, jeweler of 
Providence, started to build a business by selling 
gold beads to country girls in Rhode Island. His 
beads were sold by “traveling peddlers’”’—not sales 
people, representatives, class media, but traveling 
peddlers. In 1831, when girls stopped buying gold 
beads in favor of silver spoons, Jabez Gorham 
changed his line to silver spoons and later added 
other items Jabez Gorham was selling to Sweeney 
with a vengeance and left a marvelous business 
that looms large today on Fifth Avenue. Almost 
every other big business that has endured has had 
a similar start—doing business with the average 
run of people, the Sweeneys. 


Today, the Sweeney girls (who bought Jabez 
Gorham’s gold beads in 1830) are buying silk 
stockings, fur coats, Paris model hats, expensive 
clothing and toilet specialties. Their families pay 





high rents to live in New York, they have tele- 
phones, phonographs and pianos, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, bank accounts, insurance, and 
many of them own homes and automobiles. Today, 
the Sweeneys are infinitely better customers for 
everything than they were then—there are more 
of them, and in The News, the business man has 
the greatest “traveling peddler’’ in New York, a 
salesman that reaches more than a million people 
at a time, every day, attractively and efhciently, 
and at the lowest cost that any good salesman 
ever worked for. 


Of course we realize that you are not starting 
in business, but you are always starting new busi- 
ness. 


Sell it to Swéeney —the mass market in New 
York—the largest, richest, most compact popula- 
tion in the world today, the least-expensive market 
to sell if sold properly, sold adequately And sell 
it through The News, which covers one-third of 
the morning field in New York City, which car- 
ries an advertising message to the largest possible 
number of people with the least expense of space, 
‘money and time The facts are yours if you want 
them 


THE Sweeney scries has been reproduced 
in individual folders Write for the full set 
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It made arrangements with sev- 
eral artists who planned to go 
abroad, to prepare original illus- 
trations while on the other side, 
thus making sure of new set- 
tings, new characters, an entirely 
new atmosphere for its adver- 
tising. 

Devonshire, England. A drizzly 
day at the top of Parracombe 


WHAT’S BEHIND A TELEPHONE?- THE ANSWER IS ABOVE was 


IN DRAMATIC FORM 


Hill, and the artist has set his 
easel at the tip-top of it, beside 
the winding road which reaches 
out and out, flanked on either side 
by hedges and slender poplars. A 
smart car, obviously shipped 
abroad for an extended tour of 
Europe, is just starting down the 
steep incline of Parracombe Hill, 
conscious of the slippery going, 
the rain and the peril. On the 
left, there are roofs of country 


taverns. It is all very different 
and novel. 
Again we find the artist 


rambling in Hyde Park, and seek- 
ing the color of the scene and its 
distinctive peoples. An interest- 
ing idea, this, of going after new 









FROM oat of retite, « bende of vague ond 
animal ‘and s curious medley of miners’ 


l Western Electric 


of E£lectrical Egyipment: 


INK Apr. 5, 1923 
atmosphere, even  despatching 
a special messenger in search of 
it. But the advertiser has some- 
thing exclusive when he is done, 
and his campaign stands out from 
all others. 

Every new character added to 
the galaxy of advertising is of 
benefit to advertising in general, 
for it increases the public’s sus- 
tained interest in the 
work as a_ whole. 
Father, Mother and 
the children, as we 
commonly know them, 
in all advertising, 
sometimes grow a 
trifle irritating. Their 
habiliments so seldom 
change. 

It is told of a na- 
tional advertiser who, 
having grown very 
weary indeed of the 
sameness of charac- 
ters shawn in his 
many campaigns, at 
last took his adver- 
tising manager to 
task for it. The prod- 
uct advertised was 
floor coverings. 

“Can’t we use new 
faces, new people?” 
he demanded. 

“You wouldn’t want 
to show Indians or 
cannibal islanders sit- 
ting around on home 
rugs would you?” 
the advertising 

manager’s disgruntled 
response. 

“No! But there must be some 
excuse for an occasional change,” 
came back the advertiser. 

And he provided a theme then 
and there. He gave instructions 
for the next page to illustrate a 
costume party, with a merry 
crowd in unusual costumes. He 
took particular delight in ordering 
an Indian and a cannibal costume. 
A Western Electric page in 








national periodicals, shows what 


can be done in the way of peo- 
pling an advertisement with en- 
tirely new and wholly interesting 
figures, not observed in the gen- 
eral run of campaigns. 

“These men made your tele- 
phone,” is the heading, and the 
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“For BAR!’ 


cJUNKIN advertising and merchan- 
M dising campaigns are loaded for Big 
Game. Our first thought is: Where- 
in lies the Dominant selling argument? We 
believe the real high-powered modern weapon 
of merchandising is a sales campaign based 
upon a great single master selling thought. 
This Dominant Idea is not an exte 
evolution—it must come out of the business 
itself. 








M@unkin Advertising 
Company 


Five SouthWabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
_ , 2 
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Youth, “the determini 
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Mr. Curtis liarrison, Western Advertising Manager, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Ste, Chicago. 


Dear Mr. Harrison: 


So far as the automobile intedtay is conoerned, it is 
really the eon and the daughter in nine cases out of 
ten, who are the determining factors in the — 
of a-oar. Not only does their influence have the 

t weight in groesee | @n the make of oar to be 
puroha but chey actually force the sale. As 
a matter of fact, it ie the gon and the daughter who 
are always urging father that "we really should have 
@ new oar thie year." 


True, it is the father who hclds the purse strings -- 
who bas the final word to say as to whether or not 

& new car is to be purchased, but his decision is 
strongly influenced by the deeires of hie children, 
and when I say “ohildren" I wean young men and women 
between the ages of eighteen on thirty. 


That ie why we believe in the effectiveness of Photoplay 
Magazine as a medium for llaynes advertising. The 
younger folkeread it first of all, but the father and 
the mother have also come to be "movie fans," and they, 
too, have an interest in the mgazine. 








Ae proof of our belief, I oan offer no stronger evidence 
than the fact that we have used Photoplay lugazine in the } 






past, and are now using it as a vital part of our 1923 ‘y 
sohedule, / 
Youre ver 
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inigctor,” says Mr. Radoye 
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story has to do with the making 
of the ingredients which enter 
into the production of a telephone 
instrument, from platinum to rub- 
ber and flax. Eight striking 
character studies are presented, 
sketchily, from pencil originals. 
There is the  serious-visaged 
Japanese,. who prepares the silk, 
used in the covering on telephone 
cord;. there is the half-naked 


- British Indian, responsible for the 


mining of mica; the - Russian, 
miner of platinum, the dusky 
Egyptian, who takes from the 
Nile region certain kinds of cot- 
ton used in insulating wires, and 
the Brazilian and the Irishman, 
— respectively, rubber 
an : 

These character studies dis- 
tributed freely over a large page, 
give educational value to the ad- 
vertisement and attract the eye of 
even the most moderately inter- 
ested individual. 





Gasoline 
Refers Its Case to the 
People 





HE court of public opinion 

is in the final analysis a very 
fair and impartial body. It has 
been accused of weathercock 
judgments with ample evidence in 
support of the charge, but the elo- 
quence of opposing attorneys has 
often tipped the scales of justice. 
But take the case of an industry 
which considers itself maligned. 
It has one splendid recourse. It 
may with reason and hope refer 
its case to this super-court, the 
public, through paid advertising. 
An honestly, widely presented 
case will find that the good, old- 
fashioned horse-sense of the com- 
mon people always prevails. Ad- 
vertising as it should be done 
costs money, but when was litiga- 
tion cheap? 

The United States Senate Sub- 
Committee on Manufactures re- 
cently issued a report on the cost 
of gasoline containing statements 
which led to considerable discussion 
of “Dollar Gasoline,” “Price Fix- 
ing” and “Division’of Territory.” 
The report was preceded by an in- 
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vestigation at which officers of many 
concerns ‘in the petroleum indus- 
try had been called to Washington 
to testify. This matter received 
much publicity not always fairly 
colored. Now the oil companies 
are taking their case to the peo- 
ple. The Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) used a half-page in 
Indianapolis newspapers,  cap- 
tioned “Shall Ruin Be the Penalty 
of Success?” and quoted at length 
from a favorable comment by a 
Chicago editor. The Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, over the signa- 
ture of its president, promises 
“The Truth About Gasoline” in a 
series of advertisements to the 
Philadelphia public. Such de- 
fense, putting the fair-play ques- 
tion up to the average man who 
is naturally prejudiced toward the 
under dog, is bound to receive at- 
tention. If the report was for po- 
litical effect, as claimed by the 
oil companies, its charges will 
vanish into their native nothing- 
ness. If they are substantiated, 
then false advertising, worse than 
availing nothing, will prove a 
deadly boomerang. 


) 


Robert McKnight with Chicago 
Manufacturers’ Magazine 


Robert McKnight has joined The Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District of Chicago 
as manager of publicity and associate 
editor of The Central Manufacturing 
District Magazine. He succeeds John 
R. Boyd, who has been transferred to 
Los Angeles to assist in the development 
of a central manufacturing district there. 

r. McKnight was formerly with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and the 
Gundlach Advertising Company, also of 
Chicago. 


_ Willys-Overland Reports 
Profit 


Pi a -Overland Company, Tole 

io, O., and subsidiaries, for 1922, re 
le ™ net profit of $2,779,831 afte: 
interest, depreciation, etc as com 
pared with a deficit ‘of $12, 506,101 in 
the previous year. The valuation of 
good-will and patents, carried at $14,- 
059,932 in 1921, was reduced to $1 on 
the 1922 balance sheet. 











Joins Namco Products’ Corp. 


Martin Goldberg, for the last four 
years advertising manager of Samstag 
& Hilder Bros., New York, has joined 
the Namco Products Corp., New York 
importers and exporters, as sales and 
advertising manager. 
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HERE is not a single Direct - Mail 

Advertiser in the country who is 
not racking his brains day in and day out 
to think of some distinctive and unusual 
way to nail the attention of his trade to 
the Printed Messages he is sending. 


Here’s the way it can be done. The 
unique effects that may be produced on 
EMPIRE BOND will make your book- 
lets, folders, or broadsides stand out 
like a silhouette. 


The Second Series of “The Printer— 
The Bond—The Ad” will show you 
something new in the way of made-up 
Mailing Pieces. 


We will gladly send you this series 
with our compliments, if you'll ask 
for them on your letterhead. 


CAREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Bond 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS MASSACHUSETTS U.38.A. 
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“Half-Empty” Envelopes 
HE war taught the waste of half- . 
filled freight cars But what about 
“half-empty” envelopes? 
Make every postage stamp carry its 
full load; Make your postage “pull”, » 
Use blotters, because they give 


“Ofore Mental Impressions from 

cach printing impression 

cone Standard... 
““Blottings 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond Virginia 





Make every letter 
carry a blotter 





OST good magazines are 50° reading 
matter and 50% advertising. Like them, 
the blotter is 50% utility and 50% ad- 
vertising—the only kind of paper possessing such 
an inherent advantage. 
Of course, they deliver 


“More Mental Imprasions from 
cach printing inpression 

ome sytandard. 
Spindars 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond Virginia 







Pancakes are adver... 
tised upon blotters as well 
as in other standard media 


ANUFACTURERS want mental 
impressions. They pay for print- 
ing impressions 


A message on a blotter is seen and read 


many times. Blotters. deliver 


“on Mental Tinpressions . from 
cach printing inprssion 
ow candard. es 
Blotting oe 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 


Richmond Virginia Write for our * Dictionary ¢f Blotter Advertiving” 
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Automotive Advertising 
—with thanks to Calkins & Holden 
[": an “island of memory,” certain advertisements 


remain upon our mental map. Such was the adver- 
tisement entitled ““The Destructive Force of Silence” 
which, as Calkins & Holden aptly put it, “Showed surprising 
ability to run under its own power.” 
A year or more ago we attempted to put into words the reasons 
why blotters deserved a place in the advertising program. 
These reasons were published upon blotters. Of this series, the 
three on the opposite page demonstrated unusual automotive power, 


to wit:— 


A chain of newspapers requested line cuts and reproduced these 
blotters to create business for their job-printing department. 
We began to read the familiar copy in the house organs which 
many paper jobbers publish. 

“Why shouldn’t churches employ blotter advertising?” asked the 
editors of religious papers, and quoted our text verbatim. 
Whereas in the beginning these blotters were inserted in every 
outgoing envelope, we began to find them in the incoming ones 
as well. At their own expense, printers were reproducing our 


work, 


Altogether these ideas have been printed several million times by 
others. This is more circulation by a broad margin that we our- 
selves have given this copy. 

This experience has demonstrated that blotters can with ease start 
the motor of automotive advertising. 

And now another paper maker has taken up the “half-empty” 
envelope idea and made it the theme of his advertising. “Un- 
derweight letters’—“the unused margin of postage” or whatever 
name you choose to coin for them are coming into well deserved 
discussion that was started by a blotter. 

To get all the pull from postage, print enclosures on 


iia Span ard 
“QYore Mental Impressions from 


STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


RICHMOND 
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What's the best 
advertising agency? 





— are many good agencies; 

the best one for you might not be 
best for some other concern. We might 
not be good for you at all. 


Our idea is not to “get business away” 
from somebody; it is to make ourselves 
known to you. Maybe if you know us" 
you'll want us. 


Our chief claim to attention is a record 
of achievement, not a promise of it. Feaso1 


ing a 
WV 


We're not strong on promising what i; 


erticl 


we wi// do: we like to tell what we have Fons 


done. We’ll go anywhere to tell it to pf lif 
anybody who will listen. 





Williams & Cunnyngham 


‘Whose business is the study an 
execution of good advertising 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 111 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 




















A Gigantic Industry that Needs the 
Help of Advertising 


Why Life Insurance Companies Should Jointly Launch a Nation-Wide 
Educational Campaign 



























[FprrortraL Note: For many years 
Prrvters’ Inx has been endeavoring 
to focus attention upon the need that 
insurance, life, accident, fire and on 
through the entire classification, has of 
advertising. It knows the answers that 
executives of insurance companies make 
in reply to the suggestion that advertis- 
ing can be-of help to them. In the life 
insurance field especially it has answered 
such objection by publishing authentic 
facts concerning campaigns such as that 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It has also endeavored to show 
insurance companies that by the word 
advertising is meant the use of paid 
space and not the hiring of press agents. 
Several months ago when the insur- 
ance department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States suggested 
hat newspapers run special pages to sell 
the idea of insurance, Printers’ Ink, 
after showing the futility of such a 
scheme, received a letter from A. C. 
Bedford, of the Standard Oil Company 
and Chairman of the executive committee 
lof the National Chamber of Commerce, 
in which strong disapproval was recorded 
pf space grafting for insurance. 

This brief statement of the interest 
which Printers’ Ink has taken in this 
field of insurance, as it has in other 
fields that have service or product to sell 
ith the aid of advertising, and yet are 
yithout much precedent to guide them, 
is given by way of explanation of the 
reason for the publication of the follow- 
ing article by John B. Watson, of the 
Walter Thompson Company. This 
frticle contains the results and conclu- 
ions arrived at by Mr. Watson after a 
survey and study of the entire question 
of life insurance advertising.] 


MERICAN iife insurance 
ki companies have met and 
mastered three of their four great 
roblems—a thrilling chapter in 
he history of industry. 

| The first great problem of the 















Their second great problem was 
he sound investment of the 
oney held in trust for the in- 
ured. By bringing bankers and 
ther trained financial men into 
he field of insurance, investments 
ave been made safe. While it 
ok drastic State legislation in 
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By John B. Watson 


many cases to bring safety, now 
only a nation-wide calamity could 
shake our confidence in the finan- 
cial security of any great insur- 
ance company. This problem was 
well on the road to solution by 
1880. 

The third great problem con- 
fronting the insurance companies 
was to reduce mortality by the 
conservation of the health of their 
policyholders. This problem is 
now in active process of solution. 
Through the work of competent 
medical advisers, at least a few 
of the companies have engaged in 
health campaigns, almost national 
in scope. Since 1909, when this 
movement first started, health 
literature has been prepared and 
distributed, hospitals have been 
built, playgrounds and golf courses 
have been laid out. In general, 
the insurance companies are be- 
ginning adequately to guard and 
improve the health of the millions 
of people whom they insure. 

Such methods are bringing re- 
sults— mortality among policy 
holders has been considerably re- 
duced—one company claiming that 
the reduction has been as great 
as 22 per cent. 


THE NEED OF BETTER INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


There remains a fourth and 
equally important problem for in- 
surance companies to solve—and 
that is the utilization of modern 
methods of selling. No insurance 
company up to the present time 
has succeeded in utilizing all the 
tools at its disposal. Apparently 
few of the home office executives 
thoroughly understand the enor- 
mous resistance to insurance, the 
lack of knowledge on the part of 
the public concerning insurance, 
and the terrific difficulties the 
salesmen have to overcome be- 
fore they can sell insurance. 
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Available statistics show that 
the labor turnover among insur- 
ance salesmen now is often as 
high as 60 per cent. In certain re- 
corded cases the yearly labor turn- 
over has gone as high as 100 per 
cent, or even higher. Even if we 
place the yearly turnover as high as 
30 per cent, nearly 50,000 trained 
men per year are lost, and must be 
replaced by others who must be 
trained. Just what it costs the 
companies to hire and train an 
agent has never been determined 
with accuracy. Some insurance 
executives deny that the training 
of an agent costs anything. This 
of course cannot be accurate. 
Schools are maintained by many 
of the companies; high-salaried 
office men are often sent out on 
the trail of salesmen who are not 
doing well or who are in need of 
further training; overhead for 
contracts and correspondence has 
to be maintained, etc. While we 
have no accurate figures, several 
insurance officials are willing to 
admit that it costs anywhere from 
$500 to $600 to train an efficient 
salesman. Insurance companies 
rarely consider how much they 
could save their policyholders if 
this item of expense could be re- 
duced by securing a better type 
of man initially and by keeping 
him satisfied to stay in the in- 
surance business. 

This high turnover means in- 
evitably that the insurance com- 
panies are getting a poor class 
of men; men who are dissatisfied 
with their work and who are ac- 
tually doing their companies harm. 

I think all insurance companies 
will agree that if they had satis- 
factory types of men they could 
cut down their present selling 
force 83 per cent and obtain as 
much new business as they do 
now, and possibly a great deal 
more. This sounds extraordinary, 
but actual statistics show that 12.1 
per cent of all agents in the field 
now write 60 per cent of the busi- 
ness. Very few men included in 
this 12.1 per cent write much 
over $200,000. The Insurance 
Year Book shows that $8,489,- 
970,668 was the amount of new 
business written in 1921 by the 235 
ordinary life companies, If we 
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divide this sum by 168,534, the 
total number of life insurancéd 
salesmen now at work, we haved 
each salesman now writing on an 
average of $50,375 per year 
$50,375 in new-written policies rep 
resents to the salesmen about $75 
per year in commissions (neglect- 
ing renewal commissions). The 
mere statement of such a wage in- 
dicates in itself the comparatively 
unsatisfactory type of salesmen 
now employed. 

We assume that in general a 
high-grade type of insurance sales- 
man could not be obtained for 
less than $5,000 a year. This 
$5,000 represents commission on 
writing between $300,000 and 
$400,000 of insurance. No one 
would maintain that $5,000 can 
command super-talented men. No 
one, therefore, will maintain that 
we have set up a standard too 
idealistic. 

The following table makes clear 
how enormously .the number of 
salesmen could be decreased if 


only each individual salesman 
could write more insurance. 
Approximate 
amount paid 
If each Number of each salesman 
salesman men required the first year 
wrote would be in commissions 
$1,000,000 8,490 $15,000 
900,000 9,434 13,500 
800,000 10,613 12,000 
700,000 12,129 10,500 
600,000 14,150 9,000 
500,000 16,980 7,500 
400,000 21,225 6,000 
300,000 23,300 4,500 


Taking even the most unfavor- 
able level of efficiency for sales- 
men in this table it would repre- 
sent the employment of only 17 
per cent of the present force sell- 
ing insurance in the United States. 
Think how much more advan- 
tageous it would be to work with 
only 17 per cent of the present 
force! All of the grievances of 
the public against insurance com- 
panies for flooding the country 
with poor salesmen would be for- 
gotten in a few years’ time. 

One hundred and three young 
men between the ages of twenty 
and thirty were asked recently on 
an investigation whether they 
would consider taking up life in- 
surance selling as a vocation if it 
could be shown that in a year’s 
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CART, by nature, type, canvas or clay, 
Unhampered by restrictions undue, 
Is desired by the high-brow 
And admired by the shy-brow, 
Appreciated by all~e’en you.” 


aErIFE is short, Art is 


PISA long. Life, listless to 


lessons of yesterday, 
is wantonly wasted 
by both youth and 
age in everlastingly 
striving to salvage something from 
nothing. -/> True Art in Advertis- 
ing Typography is longest because 
there’s a lesson of yesterday and 
a thought of tomorrow in all good 
typography that’s done today.c“° 
By careful calculations, by clever 
combinations, and by thoughtful 
blending and elbow-bending, we 
strive to bring together tried and 
true elements of Advertising Ty- 
pography in such an unaffected 
manner that your message will 
magnetically make millions look, 
linger, desire to acquire, heed and 
need, pause, ponder and purchase. 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
TypographersW ho Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23rd Street 
New York 
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We have a few more free copies of “Type Faces With Expression” 
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time they could earn considerably 
more than they now earn. 

This group contained twenty- 
three young business men earning 
between $2,000 and $3,000 a year; 
thirty-three Columbia University 
male students; thirty-six young 
men spoken to at random in the 
Grand Central Station; four stu- 
dents at the Peoples Institute; 
three men in Childs Restaurants ; 
three men on the streets of Brook- 
lyn and one newspaper reporter. 

The results show that eighty-six 
of the men said that they would 
refuse; thirteen said that they 
might accept; four were doubtful. 

The men who refused to con- 
sider selling insurance as a voca- 
tion were asked their reasons. 
Among the reasons given for re- 
fusal thirty-nine complained that 
the public attitude toward insur- 
ance salesmen was bitterly ad- 
verse; thirteen said that it was 
too hard to sell; nine objected to 
using friendship for business pur- 
poses; eight were not interested in 
selling; eight said they were un- 
suited for the work; six said that 
insurance was something people 
are not actively interested in, etc. 

In talking over the possibility of 
obtaining good men for selling in- 
surance, insurance officials often 
show an unwillingness to face the 
facts. They assert that they can 
get good men more easily now 
than ten years ago. Judging from 
these results it is doubtful if this 
is the case. Surely insurance offi- 
cials should realize that the first 
step in solving their marketing 
problems is to make the task for 
selling insurance comparable to 
the task of selling other com- 
modities—then and only then will 
it become possible for them to 
secure and to hold first-class sales- 
men, 


THE NEED OF SUPPORTING THE FIELD 
WORK OF THE SALESMEN 


To prevent adverse attitude on 
the part of the public toward life 
insurance is the chief obstacle in 
the way of rapid and effective sell- 
ing of insurance. It has been 
shown over and over again that 
where a given product or the name 
of its manufacturer is well and 
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favorably known the salesman can 
make two or three times as many 
calls per day as when breaking 
ground for a new product or 
working in a territory where the 
sentiment is adverse. 

The resistance of the public to 
meeting an insurance salesman is 
shown by the fact that the aver- 
age number of calls which he has 
to make before he can sell and 
deliver a policy varies from nine 
to forty. The latter number is 
probably more nearly expressive 
of the actual facts. Many busi- 
ness houses will not admit an in- 
surance salesman. Even if ad- 
mitted he is treated with scant 
courtesy, and often with rudeness, 

We can enumerate briefly a few 
of the reasons why the public has 
an adverse attitude toward insur- 
ance and insurance salesmen. 

(a) There are too many poor 
salesmen. They talk too much, 
stay too long, and seek interviews 
too frequently. They have literally 
exhausted the- patience of the pub- 
lic, It is well to remember that 
there are in the field more than 
100,000 mediocre salesmen. Every 
time a_ prospect ° is badly ap- 
proached, his resistance to insur- 
ance increases; it makes it more 
difficult to see him again, and 
more difficult even for a good 
salesman to sell him. 

Further enumeration of the 
mistakes that insurance salesmen 
make by using the telephone too 
frequently, sending out too many 
letters, bursting into offices, and 
the like, seems unnecessary. 

(b) Another part of the re- 
sistance is due to the fact that 
the insurance Salesman has al- 
ways used the “When the hearse 
drives down your block will you 
be in it?” type of appeal. He thus 
becomes associated with under- 
takers, bearers of ill news, and 
other unpleasant happenings. 

(c) There is a real resistance 
due to the fact that the public 
does not yet know many of the 
important assets, business and 
personal, which may be acquired 
through insurance. To the great 
public insurance is merely a scrap 
of paper, or at best a paper tes- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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business executives, all 
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by Burroughs salesmen. 
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Sit at the editor’s elbow as he goes 
over his morning’s mail, and you will 
get a good idea of how BUuSINESS 
MacazinE takes hold of its 160,000 
readers. 

Requests for additional copies, re- 
prints of articles, permission to reprint 
and the like are constant. They come 
from executives of manufacturing, ; 
wholesale and retail enterprises from 
coast to coast. 

Recently 60, 000 reprints of one article were 
distributed in response to requests from 
merchants, auditors and accountants; 2,000 
extra copies of another were mailed to meet 
calls from Chambers of Commerce, retail 
associations and the like; hundreds of re- 
quests for reprints of a third were received 
from telephone companies; another was 
sent out as a booklet by a leading western 
newspaper and 100 other papers called for 
extra copies. So it goes throughout the year. 
Every issue of Business Macazine is alive— 
and every issue goes to the kind of men you 
want to reach. 








BUSINESS MAGAZINE is one of the most re- 
sponsive advertising mediums on our list. 
For a number of our propositions it heads 
the list in direct returns—Walter E. Thwing, 
Advg. Mgr., The Ronald Press Co., New York. 





Lowest rate in its field. Ask for rate card. 
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Youngstown Folks 
are great summer Vacationists 


HY shouldn’t they be? The residents - of 

this city of wealth—fifth in home ownership 
in the U. §.—annually spend a $100,000,000 pay 
roll. They are asking for Resort information. Quite naturally, 
they come to the 


VINDICATOR Resort Bureau 


The only paper in this territory maintaining a complete Resort 
Bureau, the VINDICATOR furnishes literature regarding re- 
sorts everywhere, and makes Hotel, Railway and Steamship reser- 
vations for its patrons FREE. 


Resort Advertising Featured 


Special Resort Edition Sunday, May 27th, is the opening gun. Each 
issue, Daily and Sunday, during the Summer season will feature Resort 
advertising. 


In Youngstown It’s 


Che Vindicator 


Daily and Sunday 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LACOSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives . 
Monolith Building, New York City Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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timonial of the fact that duty to 
one’s family has been met, for 
which it has to pay out good 
money. This scrap of paper is 
not negotiable, and it must be kept 
for at least four or five years be- 
fore any considerable sum of 
money can be borrowed upon it. 

(d) There is a lack of knowl- 
dge on the part of the public 
that most insurance companies are 
sound financially. The public is 
cautious about strangers and about 
insurance companies concerning 
which it knows nothing. It should 
be taught that practically all in- 
surance companies are sound com- 
panies, that a salesman could not 
sell a financially unsound policy. 

(e) The strongest reason for an 
adverse attitude is that the public 
does not know anything about in- 
surance. It is the exceptional man 
or woman who feels any pressing 
need for insurance. The public 
must be educated and trained to 
the point where an active need 
for insurance is felt. It may be 
argued that the only way to edu- 
cate and train the public about in- 
surance is through personal in- 
terviews with insurance salesmen. 
This is unquestionably a mistake. 
The public needs no personal in- 
struction to keep up with the social 
and political news of the day. The 
printed page has become our 
greatest textbook. Insurance must 
be finally sold through the per- 
sonal effort of a salesman, but his 
visit can be prepared for; his 
prospects can be educated ; the pre- 
liminary arguments can be un- 
folded and the active desire 
created in advance of his visit by 
the use of the printed page, where 
insurance education can pre- 
sented with the news of the day. 
When the newspaper and the 
magazines have broken the ground, 
the actual making of the sale will 
be easy, 


HOW A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM WILL HELP 


The more thoughtful insurance 
executives, the general agents of 
all companies, and the efficient 
salesmen in the field, will admit 
of an adverse, or, at best, of an 
apathetic attitude on the part of 
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the public toward _ insurance. 

Large industries have had to 
face just such difficulties as now 
confront insurance companies. 
They have had to escape the blight- 
ing influence of the muckraker, to 
batter down prejudice, and to 
break through a wall of adverse 
public sentiment. As a recent ex- 
ample, one may recall the Laundry 
Machinery Company’s  educa- 
tional campaign to prove that 
laundries are sanitary and that 
they are not hard on clothes. 
Even the United States Govern- 
ment on several occasions in the 
past ten years has had to ap- 
peal to the power of the press 
and to institute educational propa- 


a. 

Still other industries (fruit 
growers, lumbermen, milk, paint 
and varnish, etc.) have had to 
suffer, sometimes for long periods 
of time, from stationary or even 
declining sales—the public was 
apathetic about their products. To 
increase sales new uses had to 
be developed, and the public had 
to be educated to these uses, 

When the selling departments 
of such industries have had to 
face one or both of these difficul- 
ties they have joined forces for 
the purpose of educating the pub- 
lic. Whenever the story has been 
properly told the objective has 
been attained. At the present 
time the leaders of many indus- 
tries are looking with favor upon 
what can be done in this direction. 
Co-operation in educating the pub- 
lic about the given industry as a 
whole with the keenest competition 
among individual manufacturers 
in regard to standards of quality 
of products, price, etc., is the most 
desirable procedure in modern 
business. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
at least one hundred industries 
either are engaged now in such 
joint educational efforts or are 
rapidly perfecting an organization 
whereby they can do so. 

While no one can guarantee the 
results of a vast educational cam- 
paign, we have enough data from 
the history of the development of 
other lines of industry—indeed, 
such data even in the field of in- 
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surance itself are not wholly lack- 
ing—to make the carrying out of 
such a campaign for five or more 
years the next logical step in in- 
surance development. The most 
obvious probable results of such 
an effort are not hard to enu- 
merate. 

(A) Its effect upon the pros- 
pective and present sales force: 
Prestige for selling life insurance 
can be established. Good men, 
capable of becoming specialists, 
can be persuaded to enter the in- 
surance field. As soon as the 
various companies can convince 
potential salesmen that the poor 
salesmen now in the field are to 
be dropped; that high and definite 
qualifications are to be called for 
in candidates; that men are to be 
taken on for whole time; that they 
are to be trained by the company 
for which they are to sell ex- 
clusively ; that if they are suitable 
for the business of selling insur- 
ance at all their incomes will be 
high; that the public is as ready 
to talk to them as to any other 
specialist in business; then, and 
not until then, can the companies 
pick and choose their sales force, 
setting whatever standards for 
admission they may elect. 

The labor turnover for new 
salesmen taken in and trained in 
this way will be considerably 
lower than it is at present. It 
has been shown over and over 
again that the labor turnover for 
incoming men ranges now any- 
where from 60 per cent to 100 
per cent. No man, after he has 
attained the ideal standard — 
namely, that of writing $300,000 
or more in new business a year— 
will desert. It is not the $300,000 
men who drop out, but the army 
of those who write $50,000 or less. 

The efficient, trained salesmen 
already in the field will be en- 
couraged by the fact that the home 
office is supporting them. Sales- 
men in other industries have 
doubled their volume of sales 
when supported by an advertising 
campaign. It gives an easy ap- 
proach to a prospect—“What do 
you think of our advertising cam- 
paign?” “Did you see the ad in 
today’s , or in last week’s 

?” Everyone who has ever 
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gone out on a distribution cam- 
paign with a group of salesmen 
is familiar with the type of con- 
versation to be heard: “I wish 
just one of our ads had already 
appeared; it would make selling 
so much easier.” “I wish our 
house supported us by advertising 
as well as the Company. 
Those fellows do not have to sell 
—they just write down the orders.” 

There is no possible question 
about the desire of thoughtful in- 
surance salesmen for this form 
of support. Talk to them in any 
city, county, or state. No one in 
the home office needs to be further 
convinced that the men themselves 
are clamoring for a nation-wide 
educational campaign. 

So eager are they for it that 
they are willing to co-operate on 
any reasonable basis with the 
home office to secure it, and, 
despairing of such co-operation 
they are supporting the local edu- 
cational campaigns of their gen- 
eral agents. 

(B) How the industry as a 
whole will profit: Some of the 
probable effects that a _ nation- 
wide educational campaign will 
have upon the industry as a whole 
have been enumerated by Philip 
Burnet, well-known insurance ex- 
ecutive : 

(1) It should bring, he writes, 
an increase of at least 5 per cent 
in the production of life insurance 
men now under contract and those 
who would ordinarily be brought 
into the business. This increase 
could not otherwise be obtained. 
Assuming that $6,000,000,000 is the 
normal amount of insurance to be 
written the increase would amount 
to $300,000. 

(2) He estimates that at least 
one new successful man would be 
induced to become a salesman each 
week in each of the forty-eight 
States, or, say, 2,000 such men 
per annum. These would be high- 
grade men who otherwise would 
not become insurance salesmen. 
If each of these 2,000 men wrote 
only $100,000 worth of new busi- 
ness, there would be an increase 
in business of $200,000,000. 

(3) Such a widespread educa- 
tional campaign should have a 
marked effect upon the rate of 
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insurance terminated. He believes 
that education would reduce these 
terminations at least one-tenth. 
On the present ratio of lapses this 
would represent a saving of about 
$250,000,000 each year. 

(4) In addition to its effect 
upon the ordinary life companies, 
the campaign should exert an 
equal proportionate effect upon in- 
dustrial insurance. Since the 
amount of industrial insurance in 
force is about 20 per cent of the 
ordinary life business, the pro- 
portionate gain would be, say, 
$150,000,000, 

According to him, the aggregate 
increases and savings on total busi- 
ness, both ordinary and industrial, 
should be at least $900,000,000 per 
annum. 

(5) He estimates that there 
would be a marked saving in 
overhead. “I should imagine that 
savings in overhead would be 
equal to from $2 to $2.50 per 
thousand, not on the total trans- 
actions, but on the increased vol- 
ume resulting from the adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Burnet finally concludes: 
“In any event I should imagine 
that it is well within the bounds 
of conservatism to assume that 
intelligent advertising done in 
a really thoroughgoing manner, 
could be made to yield gains and 
savings in business of at least 
$1,000,000,000 per annum of in- 
surance in force, upon which there 
would be a saving in overhead of 
from $2 to $2.50 per thousand, or 
more than enough to defray your 
estimated advertising cost of 
$2,000,000, to say nothing of the 
possible saving in retarding the 
growth of taxation. In any case, 
those two items together certainly 
ought to more than pay the ad- 
vertising cost.” 

Insurance companies are taking 
no risk in instituting such an edu- 
cational campaign. The experience 
of the Canadian companies has 
demonstrated that advertising is 
a useful tool for them. 

F. G. Ivory, of the Service 
Department of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Company, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“We are very pleased to know that 
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our advertising is of interest to you, and 
although we cannot give you accurate 
results, we can in a brief way tell you 
that this advertising has been very suc- 
cessful. 

“When this style of advertisement was 
first placed in the newspapers by the 
Canada Life, it was predicted by adver- 
tising men that it would not ‘go across,’ 
but we have proved conclusively, both to 
ourselves and to other companies, that it 
has been remarkably successful. 

“We, of course, do not rely upon 
coupon inquiries as a basis for judging 
the results of this advertising. We feel 
sure that for every person that has filled 
in a coupon there are at least one hun- 
dred others who have been influenced by 
the ad, who hesitate to fill it in for fear 
a salesman would be sent to him im- 
mediately. We therefore feel that every 
reply coupon that is sent in means a real 
live prospect and means business.” 


As is well known, the Life 
Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada has for some years been en- 
gaging, in a small way, in such a 
type of advertising campaign as 
is here suggested. They. doubled 
their appropriation for 1922. 

The whole development of mod- 
ern industry is a tribute to the 
force of advertising when properly 
used. No manufacturer in mod- 
ern times would have the courage 
to attempt to introduce a new 
product without educating the 
public upon the advantages of that 
product. In years gone by it was 
possible to introduce a product 
slowly and depend for its spread 
upon the verbal statements of 
satisfied users. Those days have 
passed—never to return. The 
power of the printed page to carry 
an educational message to miliions 
simultaneously, instead of to one 
individual at a time, is too great 
ever again to pass unrecognized. 

Most of the insurance advertis- 
ing in the United States, up to this 
time, has been too restricted in 
scope and has been too badly done 
to be thoroughly effective. Ex- 
perience has taught us that where 
the resistance is strong there is 
little use in going into advertising 
at all unless it can be done in a 
fairly comprehensive way. 

Until the problem has been 
thoroughly studied from many 
angles, it would be futile to at- 
tempt to specify in detail how 
extensive such a campaign should 
be. Certainly all of our leading 

(Continued on page 141) 
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A vigorous smart 
makes All-Shelite 
Shur-on spectacies ¢ 
rect for sports « 

Ask for style 2324. 
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With business aij 
Shelltex Shur 
rimmed spectacles 
clean-cut to a de 
Ask for style | 
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Shur-on spectacles and eyeglass 
help jon to be ‘well dvessed| 


To many a man who takes justifiable every type of finish, every kif 
pride in his suits, neckties and hats, mounting. And each is the res 
glasses are just “glasses.” He overlooks 59 years of continuous manufacgj f: 
the fact that Shur-on spectacles and of optical goods. Each is unques ¥@ 
eye-glasses add to his well-dressed in quality and scientific exactness, 
appearance by agreeing with his person- - Your optical specialist will be 
ality, his costume and the occasion. to fit you with the right Shur-o ot 

There are 264 separate Shur-on name “Shur-on” is stamped on 
styles—spectacles and eye-glasses- in side. Look for it! 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sh Established 1864 : 
a SPECTACLES & 
Gar" OM EYEGLASSES 


DESIGNED FOR THE REFINED 





One of a Year’s Campaign in 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS WORLD’S WORK ATI.A} 








k for style i 
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SHUR-ON OPTICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
March 9, 1923. 


Mr. Walter Shea, 
Review of Reviews, 
30 Irving Place, 
New York City 


Dear ir. Shea: -~ 


We are now in our third year 
of successful use of The Quality Group, and 
everybody here at the factory is convinced 
that our choice has been an extremely good one. 


It seems to us that your six 
books are getting over the big idea very success- 
fully - that Shur-on means everything in spectacles 
and eyeglasses, eradicating the old idea that Shur-on 
was just the finger-piece mounting. 


We have checked up pretty care- 
fully on this impression and we find that the idea 
we want to go across is gaining very rapidly. 


With kind personal regards to 
yous 


Very cordially yours, 
SHUR-ON OPTICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Elmer Robinson 
Advertising Manacor 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS WORLD’S WORK 
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* 
T TO ADVERTISING AGENCIES, EDITORS, 
PRINTERS AND ADVERTISING MANAGERS: 





eAn information 
service 

on the work 

of 308 artists 








You can tell the office of the Guild of Free 
Lance Artists about a certain art job that you 
want done, and the Guild office will acquaint 
you with the work of perhaps a half dozen, 
a dozen or three dozen artists who can handle 
that particular job, and give you their ad- 
dresses. You can take your choice and then 
get in touch with any of these artists direct. 


It is thus a matter of minutes to get art in- 
formation to be obtained otherwise only by 
years of experience and hours of interviewing. 


The Guild is not a shop, not a commercialized 
retailing art agency, not a middleman—but a 
free-for-all organization of free lance artists 
maintained by them to simplify the complexity 
of the art market situation. Its service is free 
to you. So when, in connection with any 
art problem you wonder who, what or where, 
call on the Guild, in person—by mail—or wire. 





The Guild 
of Free Lance Artists 


OF THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA 











22 East 17th Street, N. Y. Stuyvesant 8200 | 











5, 1923 
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monthlies should carry at least a 
page a month, our leading weekly 
publications should be liberally 
used, farm papers should be 
widely employed to teach the 
farmers to understand more thor- 
oughly than they now do the 
value of insurance. A great part 
of the mass of our population 
reads our monthly and weekly 
magazines infrequently, so that 
the whole burden of advertising 
cannot be carried by magazines 
alone. The newspapers will have 
to be used. 

There are approximately 287 
cities in the United States of more 
than 25,000 population. It would 
probably be necessary to use 396 
newspapers thoroughly to cover 
every 25,000 or more, population. 

The cost of such an educational 
campaign run on an entirely ade- 
quate scale, would be not much 
less than $2,500,000. 

This may seem like a large sum, 
but it must be remembered that 
in 1921 the 235 life companies paid 
$166,546,302 for agency expense— 
commissions, salaries and travel- 
ing expenses for agents, etc.—or, 
in other words, the selling cost 
was over 17 per cent of the total 
premium income! Surely, $2,500,- 
000 is a small sum to be added to 
the total selling cost. In the long 
run it would certainly prove to be 
the most economical expenditure 
of money that insurance companies 
could undertake at the present 
time. 

Insurance has heen marketed, 
one way or another, and in a 
more or less intensive way, for 
more than one hundred years. 
Many methods have been tried 
out. No satisfactory solution of 
the sales problem yet has been 
reached. 

A nation-wide educational cam- 
paign would seem to offer a sane, 
conservative, and effective way of 
making insurance become the most 
important of all agencies for the 
betterment of the whole of human 
society. 

It seems not too much to say 
that if such a sound form of in- 
vestment and protection as life in- 
surance could be adopted widely 
a great deal, if not all, of the 
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poverty and semi-poverty of the 
lower middle classes and the 
wage-earners could be eliminated. 


Kansas City Grocers Join to 
Advertise 


Full newspaper pages are being used 
from time to time to sell the idea of 
quality, service and fair prices at the 
ag = more than two Page = w= 

it grocers who display 
“Golden Rule Grocer” sign. Jobbers 
and manufacturers are aiding this cam- 


paign. 

The initial newspaper advertisement 
for this association of grocers stated that 
the housewife should patronize the 
“Golden Rule Grocer” because he is 
bound by the principles under which he 
is permitted to use the sign; because he 
ey guarantees quality, service, 
onesty and courtesy, and because he is 
a Kansas City asset with Kansas City 
ideals, supporting Kansas City — 
and institutions: a local merchant whose 
whole time, capital and interest is in- 
vested to provide his customers with 
economical, dependable service in groc- 
eries. 

The advertising is being directed by 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
of Kansas City. 





New Campaign for Fitch 
Shampoo 


An advertising campaign which _ 
for the immediate use of newspapers, to 
be followed later by magazines, is 
planned by the F. W. Fitch Compene. 
Des Moines, Ia., manufacturer of Fitch 
shampoo and other products. 

The company, which has distributed 
its products exclusively through barber 
shops, is now marketing its products 
through drug and department stores and 
beauty parlors. The Gray Advertising 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., is direct- 
ing this advertising. 





Dowst Brothers Appoint 
Eastern Manager 


J. M. Van Harlingen has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager at 
the New_York office of the Dowst 
Brothers Company | Chicage, publisher of 
the National ndry Jou National 
Cleaner and Dyer and the’ National 
Taxicab and Motorbus Journal. Mr. 
Van Harlingen, a consulting transporta- 
tion engineer, was formerly engaged in 
—- under his own name at New 

ork. 


Joins Milwaukee Shoe 
Manufacturer 


Herbert C. Groenewold has joined the 
Wobst Shoe Company, felt and leather 
shoe manufacturer, Milwaukee, as gen- 
eral sales director. Mr. Groenewold 
was formerly director of advertising and 
sales efficiency of the T. K. Kelly Sales 
System, Minneapolis. 
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Making an Advertising Ally Out 
of History 


How Manufacturers Find New Copy Angles in the History of Man 
and His Works 


“Tue Dairy CALIFORNIAN” 
BerxkeEvey, CAL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please send us a list of the 
firms that have used historical advertis- 
ing copy in their recent national adver- 
tising campaigns? 

“Tue Darty CALIFORNIAN.” 


URING 1920, when institu- 

tional advertising was at its 
height, historical copy was a par- 
ticular favorite. At one time 
during this period several dozen 
of our largest advertisers were 
featuring facts of historical lore 
in their copy. 

Later on, when need was felt 
for more specific, or rather more 
intensive selling copy, historical 
advertising was discarded tempo- 
rarily. Today, however, it is com- 
ing back strong, as a glance at 
some of the general magazines 
and newspapers will disclose. 

For example, in a current issue 
of a national weekly Swift & 
Company have a piece of copy 
under the heading “How the Pil- 
grim Fathers Got Their Meat.” 
The manufacturers of the Budd- 
Michelin Steel Wheels advertise 
in similar fashion. The Firestone 
Rubber Company also uses the 
historical appeal. Many of the 
Firestone advertisements appear 
in double-page space. One page 
is devoted to an illustration of 
some historical scene or indi- 
vidual; Then, in an adroit man- 
ner, Firestone tires are brought 
into the discussion. 

Even though the historical ap- 
peal entails a certain amount of 
generalities the copy can be 
brought close to home. The man- 
ner in which the Elgin Watch 
Company, in a recent series, tied 
up ancient time-keeping devices 
with the present Elgin models, is 
4 good illustration. 

An occasional user of history is 
the General Electric Company. An 
advertisement now running tells 
how, in 1816, the Cologne Zeitung 
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published seven arguments against 
street lighting. This piece of copy 
asks: “Is it 1816 in your town?” 
and following the query with a 
strong argument for good street 
illumination. 

History in caricature is the copy 
and illustrative theme of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company’s pres- 
ent campaign. An advertisement 
sponsored by the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern 
railroads, describes the conquest 
of the West. Even the business 
and industrial press contains many 
examples of historic copy. Rice 
& Hutchins, Inc., is running ad- 
vertisements of this type in the 
shoe publications. 

The Daily Californian in the 
letter printed above asks specific- 
ally for a list of organizations 
which are using historical copy 
at this moment or have done so 
recently. The only way such a 
compilation may be obtained is to 
go through a list of publications 
page by page. Even then it is 
possible a number of advertise- 
ments will be missed for the 
reason that many advertisers use 
the historical appeal only on 
periodic occasions as a sort of 
tonic for jaded copy. 

In place of company names we 
are listing below the articles that 
have appeared in the Printers’ 
INK Publications. Each article re- 
fers to one or more historical 
campaigns and anyone desirous of 
securing a partial compilation of 
those advertisers who have made 
use of historical data for copy 
material, will be able to secure a 
representative list by running 
through these references.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 


When History Sells Your Product; 
May, 1922; page 66. 
New Angles That Help to Keep Adver- 


tising Interesting; July, 1921; 44, 
R.L.S,—Pirates—and a Box of Cand: ; 
April, 1921; page 76. 
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Have you any 
labeling job you 
want solved? 


Whether it be on wood, metal, 
glass or cardboard the World 
Labeler will handle it up to certain 
sizes, 


The machine that does 
the world’s labeling— 
even odd shaped con- 
tainers that cannot be 
handled in any other 
way. 





flat-sided 


" paste— 
glass— ink—— 
mucilage— 





Wor._p LABELER 


——— 





Is made in three sizes 
to fit capacity of any 
sized plant. 


Labels neatly 





accurately 
economically 
jars— ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


71 Union St., 
Worcester, Mass. 







small 
wood boxes 
or candy rolls— 





bottles— 
Bring your labeling problems to us. 
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Selecting a Historic Character to Give 
Product ersonality; January, 1921; 


pa 29. 
x Bank That Advertises Itself by Ad- 
— New England; December, 1920; 


pa; 
Trey s Appeal of History; October, 1920; 
page 7 

A_ Book That Depicts the Evolution 
of Men’s Clothes; September, 1920; 


page 19. 
(Printers’ Ink) 

What Can King Tut-ankh-Amen Teach 
American Manufacturers?; March 8, 
1923; page 57. 

Bridging the Gap between a Local and 
a National Reputation; Felruary 8, 


1923; page 25. 


Cheops Causeway Helps Steel Rein- 
forcing; September 14, 1922; page 153. 
How a City Bank Was Trade-Marked 


through Advertising; Sapeenber ’ 7, 1922; 


page 125. 

Trediing History through Advertising; 
June 29, 1922; page 69. 

Sauerkraut as Medicine Is Subject of 
Co-operative Advertising; May 4, 1922; 


page 112. 
eaching the Man Who Reads as He 
Runs; April 20, 1922; pose 117. 
Catering to Neglected uyers—a Sound 
Merchandising Principle; April 13, 1922; 


page 81. 

When Dame ang | Fills the Inkwell; 
—. > je " 
fy on S ristorical Atmosphere 
selio” a Tickets; March 30, 


1922; pa 
‘A Bon House Advertises to Overcome 
the A Youth” Handicap; March 16, 1922; 


126, 
v4 ‘iberius Caesar, His Table and 1922 
Advertising; January 5, 1922; page > 
Building a Background of a 
ama ag - —_ a a... 
June 9 a = 
eailess a ‘ieee uxury Out of an Old 
Necessity; April 28, 1921; page 19. 
Lure of History Draws Tourists to 
Sout cific; March 10, 1921; 


page 6. : 
nk Advertisements Used as Text 
in Public Schools; February 3, 1921; 
page 109, ; : 

Advertising as a Historian; June 24, 
1920; pa 174, 

ein Cee by the His- 
torical aay Ape ril 22, 1920; page 25. 

The Vogue 7 istorical Copy; April 
15, 1920; page 230. 

Evolution of Time- mr. Devices 
Keynote of Elgin Campaign; March 25, 


17. 
of Cheese Becomes Part of 
ae Record; March 4, 1920; 
page 113. 
inks Bank History with That of 
City; January 22, 1920; page 113. 
apbinging, into into History "for Speevasing 
— ber 6, 1919; page 
utting Educational Re By in 
ag Form; October 23, 1919; 


“ 4.3 as a Source of jabvctiting 
Ideas; July 3, 1919; page 17 

When ere Is Nothi ing to “Say about 
the Product—Dig; January 1, 1920; 


33, 
OK ire Company’s Historical Road Bul- 
letin; January 16, 1919; page 49. 
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American Tobacco Sales in 
Relation to Profits 


The American Tobacco Comsmnny New 
York, and subsidiaries, ‘“‘Bull D urham,” 
“Tuxedo” and “Lucky Strike” po «il 
tobaccos, “Lucky Strike,” ‘‘Pall Mall,” 
“Lord ‘Salisbury,” “Omar” and “One 
Eleven” cigarettes, dee Heidsick” 
chewing eae and “Piccadilly” little 
cigars, repo te sales of $143,- 
901,445 in Toe" p+ net earnings of 
$18, 075, 137 after all charges and ae, 
which is about twelve and one-half 
cent on the sales. Brands, trade-mar “ 
atents, and good-will are carried on the 
ks at a valuation of $54,099,430. 


Baltimore & Ohio Advertises 
Oysters 


Recent advertising of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad features Chesapeake Bay 
oysters as the reason why travelers 
should use that road. The copy states 
that the oysters are ‘‘served by skilled 
chefs in a variety of delicious forms, 
from the half shell to Oysters Mary- 
land Style, en casserole.” Under the 
caption “Overheard on the Baltimore & 
Ohio” is the following: “ ‘I save up my 
oyster appetite for these trips and fre- 
quently make a meal from the Baltimore 
& Ohio oyster menu,” said a Philadelphia 
hardware salesman.” 


Will H. Howell Service Adds 
to Staff 


becca  ¥ formerly with Mont- 
ca Ward & Company, has _ joined 
ill H, Howell & Associates, Chicago 
advertising service, in charge of plans 
and research. 
red E. Rayman, Charles Macko and 
George W. Webber have joined the 
a organization of Will H. Howell & 
Associates. 











Automobile Accessory Account 
for Rankin 


The advertising account of the Wm. 
R. Johnston .Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of automobile windows, 
mirrors and windshields, has been placed 
with the Wm. H. Rankin Company, ad- 
vertising agency. 


With Burdick Cabinet 





Company 
The Burdick Cabinet — Mil- 
ton, Wis., manufacturer 


*, 'sio- 

a & equipment, has enguian ohn 

cNamara advertising and sales 
manager. 


Donald Denton Joins Glen 
Buck at Chicago 


Donald Denton, artist and writer, has 
become an associate of Glen Buck at 
Chicago, with the Gardner-Glen Buck 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. 
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Keep Company With 
the Big Fellows! 


Westinghouse 

General Electric 
Radio Corporation 
Eveready 

Dictograph 

Kellogg 

Jewell 

and many other of the 
nation’s leading manu- 
facturers consistently 
and profitably use 
““RADIO”’ for advertis- 
ing their products. 


Write today for a 
sample copy of 


1b) (e, 








National Circulation—200 Advertisers 


Pacific Radio Publishing Co., Inc. 
Pacific Building San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 17 W. 42nd St. Kansas City, Mo., 1102 Republic 
Phone Longacre 8248 Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Suite 516, 





Chicago, 157 East Ontario St. 
456 So. Spring St. 
Tol » 76 Bidg. 
Nase, Glia, VES Kettner . Seattle, Wash., H. Jacobson, 
Detroit, 620 Free Press Bldg. 2218. Third W., Telephone 
Boston, 52 Irving St. Elliott 1903. 
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Electricity Helps Make Every H 


e First 
lectrical Magazine! 


\ ITH the April number of Exectrricat Retaminc is launched the 
initial issue of Electrical Housekeeping—the first home electrical 
magazine, 





A New Service for 
Manufacturer, Dealer and Consumer 


Electrical Housekeeping is a. consumer magazine. Yet its scope is 
broader than the so-called “general magazine.” For it renders a two- 
fold service: First, by giving the consumer of electrical appliances a better 
understanding of what electricity means to the modern home, second, 
by increasing the retail sales of electrical goods through this better knowl- 
edge and use of things electrical. Thus Electrical Housekeeping directly 
benefits those who buy and those who sell. 


How Retailers Are Making 
Electrical Housekeeping 
Their Own, Individual Magazine 


This new magazine is launched in a somewhat unusual fashion—as a 
sepia section in ExecrricaAL RetTAILincG and also as a separate publication. 
The separately printed edition will be exactly the same as the copy bound 
into ELECTRICAL RETAILING, except that it will mot carry the advertising ap- 
pearing therein, but will carry the name and address of the retailer, printed 
in a panel at the bottom of the front cover. Right here is an unusual op- 
portunity for every electrical dealer, every central station, to furnish its 
customers with an interesting home electrical magazine, one that will build 
good will and increase sales at a cost so low as to be almost negligible. 


What It Means to 
the Electrical Manufacturer 


Dealers, large and small, all over the country read and enthusiastically 
endorse ExectricAL RETAILING. This new service through Electrical 
Housekeeping will make it even more valuable to them and profitable to 
the manufacturer. The combination makes ELectrricat Retartine the 
greatest advertising value in the electrical field today. 


Let us supply you with more complete information! 


RODGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Wrigley Building Chicago, Illinois 


nefits the Entire Electrical Industry 
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Build Original Borders 


with the : 


Linotype Typography Layout Kit 


ITH scissors, paste-pot and the Layout Kit, you or your 

designing department can create borders for your ads and 
other printed matter that will be distinctive and in keeping with 
the typographic treatment. In addition, for quick convenience 
and the suitable occasion, the Kit contains 32 sheets of border 
layouts already made up in standard magazine sizes. 

And the border is only the beginning of the Kit’s con- 
venience. Within the border you can paste proofs of type-matter, 
just the face and size that you want to use; decorative initials, 
headbands or tailpieces, all provided in the Kit, and the proofs 
or sketches of your illustration. 

You can not only design a piece of printed matter very 
quickly and easily, but before it goes to the printer you can see 
just how it will look in type. It saves waste of time for the 
printer because you can do all the experimenting with scissors 
and paste. 

There is another big economy; Linotype decorations take 
the place of expensive art work and engraving. 


The price of the Layout Kit is $1.00 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


DEPARTMENT OF LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 























Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in Benedictine 
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Using the “ Point” System for Keep- 
ing a Record of Salesmen’s Work 


How It May Be Used to Give Salesmen Credit for Work Done in 
Addition to Sales Made 


By Roland Cole 


HE question is frequently 

asked, What is the theory un- 
derlying the “point” system for 
keeping track of the work of 
salesmen in sales contests? 

There seems to be an impres- 
sion abroad in the minds of many 
who have never had any experi- 
ence with the “point” system, that 
its use is restricted to employment 
in connection with a contest. 

Articles dealing with salesmen’s 
contests have appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK in considerable numbers, 
though none of them gives much 
space to a description of a “point” 
system. 

The theory of the point system 
is that it permits a company to 
give its salesmen credit for work 
done in addition to actual sales 
made. A point system may be 
used in connection with a sales 
contest or without it. Whether a 
company makes use of sales con- 
tests or not does not mean any- 
thing one way or another so far 
as the use of a point system is 
concerned. 

The use of a point system in 
connection with a sales contest 
seems like a contradiction of ideas 
to many. It may be asked, how 
can there ke a sales contest unless 
it be for the purpose of increasing 
sales? Therefore, does not a 
point system under which other 
objectives are set up in addition 
to an increased sales volume, tend 
to defeat the very purpose for 
which the sales contest is de- 
vised ? 

Before attempting to define a 
point system, some definition of 
the term, sales contest, should be 
given in order to make it clear 
just what ground it covers. 

Sales managers do not all agree 
that a sales contest is a good 
thing, Difference of opinion on 
the subject is in part due to 
the nature of the product; ie., 
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whether it is a staple or a spe- 
cialty; and in part due to what is 
meant by the term, sales contest, 
i.e., whether it is a short-term 
drive or a year-round effort. 

In the case of an established 
staple with an even year-round 
sale, like washing powder, salt, 
matches, breakfast food or toilet 
articles, or any one of a thousand 
articles sold through jobbers and 
retailers, the short-term drive of 
a few weeks or months might 
have no other result than a trans- 
fer of goods from factory to job- 
ber and to retailer—and there an 
end, because the drive is not able 
to make the consumer consume 
more. But manufacturers of 
staples are using the year-round 
sales contest and are finding it 
extremely profitable for them- 
selves, their salesmen and every- 
body concerned, because in almost 
every case it goes hand in hand 
with continuous consumer adver- 
tising and increased consumption, 
thus: providing an outlet for the 
effects of constant-pressure selling. 


WHERE SHORT-TERM CONTESTS HAVE 
BEEN PROFITABLE 


On the other hand there is the 
staple for which new uses have 
been discovered or new markets 
uncovered; or a new staple to be 
introduced, as when a new mem- 
ber is to be added to the family 
of products—short-term contests 
have been used with excellent re- 
sults to get a new article into dis- 
tribution, or an old article into 
greater distribution. 

There are, therefore, several an- 
swers to the question, is a sales 
contest a good thing, inasmuch as 
there are several kinds of prod- 
ucts and several different things 
to be done with them. No man 
should expect a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question unless he is 
ready to describe his product, his 
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market, and what he wants to do. 

Turning to a consideration of 
the point system wholly apart 
from its application to a sales con- 
test, it has its rise in the necessity 
for finding out why one salesman 
sells more goods than another. 
The sales record tells: one thing 
only, namely, the volume of goods 
sold by each salesman. But that 
is all it tells, Everything else is 
left out. The point system is an 
effort to make the record tell why 
one man sells more or less than 
another, what his opportunities 
were and to point an indicator at 
why he is a success or a failure. 

A point system may be used in 
one or all of three different ways, 
for evaluating a salesman’s time, 
for guiding the operations of the 
salesmen as regards products or 
kinds of prospects, and for reg- 
ulating the number of calls made 
by the salesmen. 

The first of these ways has an 
eye to giving a salesman credit 
for work done besides taking 
orders, on the theory that every- 
thing a salesman does while out 
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on the job is of definite value to 
his company. The first step to- 
ward working out a point system 
for this purpose is analyzing the 
salesman’s job. 

Splitting his day’s work into 
operations makes a list that may 
be extended almost indefinitely, 
like taking orders, making calls, 
giving demonstrations, checking 
previous installations, writing re- 
ports, investigating credit, collect- 
ing data for the factory, reporting 
sales to new customers, recording 
lost orders, working among the 
trade, trimming windows, arrang- 
ing store demonstrations, meeting 
consumers, writing advertisements 
for the dealer, helping him build 
a mailing list, and the like. Keep- 
ing down the list tends toward 
making the point system a success. 
Running it up makes it cumber- 
some. 

These various operations are ar- 
ranged in order of importance 
and a certain number of points 
assigned to each one. 

The second way in which a point 





system may be employed is for 
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the purpose of getting salesmen to 
concentrate their efforts on cer- 
tain items in the line, or to spread 
their efforts to include neglected 
items. Again, it is often success- 
fully used to induce salesmen to 
sell more than one kind of cus- 
tomer, like consumers as well as 
dealers; calls on dealers for job- 
bers ; calls on industrial prospects, 
like hotels, hospitals, public in- 
stitutions, factories, department 
stores; or calls on different classes 
of professional men, like doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, architects and 
engineers. 

The third way mentioned, 
namely, for regulating the number 
of calls made, is a use of the point 
system that really puts it to work 
in its simplest and most funda- 
mental way. After all, the impor- 
tant thing is not to help the reader 
decide which use of the point sys- 
tem is the best for his purpose, 
but to shed what light may be shed 
on the principle underlying the 
point system itself. 

At present there is no exact 
method of measuring a salesman’s 
work and probably there never 
will be. Applying the principles 
of motion study to him has not 
proved entirely satisfactory. But 
one thing is at least indisputable; 
i.@., sales are made up of orders 
and orders are obtained by mak- 
ing calls. That at least is simple 
enough to satisfy anybody. And 
it is fundamental. Keeping this 
point in mind, the reader may now 
consider his sales campaign. 


SETTING A GOAL 


There is at the inception of any 
sales campaign a definitely estab- 
lished sales objective for the 
year, or should be; it may be 
$50,000 or $2,000,000, based on 
sales for the preceding year, plus 
an increase, or based on market 
analysis and the future outlook. 

Taking $1,000,000 as a _ con- 
venient unit, how much of $1,000,- 
000 may be spent to get $1,000,000? 
Suppose 25 per cent be decided 
upon as a convenient percentage, 
it would fix the sales expense at 
$250,000. 

What must the expenditure of 
this $250,000 bring back? The 
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reader will say, a sales volume 
of $1,000,000. But that is not by 
any means all that it must bring 
back. The sales of $1,000,000 
must be made up of orders, and 
they must all be good orders, or 
nearly so. The past experience of 
the company will show how many 
orders will be required to make 
up $1,000, 

When it is ascertained how many 
orders are required to make 
$1,000,000, it will also be known 
how many orders one salesman 
can take in a year. When that 
is known, the question of how 
many salesmen will be required to 
gather the orders will be settled 
at the same time. 

The first thing, therefore, that 
the expenditure of $250,000 must 
bring back is a sales volume of 
$1,000,000. This is important, but 
it is not of first importance. A 
single sale of $10,000 is valuable 
but not so valuable as five sales 
of $2,000 each, or ten sales of 
$1,000 each. A business concen- 
trated on one customer is not so 
sound as a business divided among 
five or ten customers. 

Therefore, number of orders is 
important. It puts a premium on 
securing new customers to provide 
for mortality among the old. How 
do salesmen get orders? By mak- 
ing calls. 

Some orders are secured on one 
call,.some on two, some on three, 


some on ten, and so on, with 
diminishing frequency. Orders 
are chicks, calls are eggs. From 


the call crop comes the order crop. 
How many calls produce an order? 
What is the general average over 
a year? For convenience, make 
it four, This can be determined 
with approximate accuracy from 
the preceding year’s record—so 
much business, so many orders, so 
many calls. 

On this basis, an expenditure of 
$250,000 must produce $1,000,000 
sales, 50,000 orders, 200,000 calls. 

According to the method of 
reasoning which has been here fol- 
lowed, calls are potential sales. 
Assuming that 200,000 calls will 
result in $1,000,000 sales, one call 
is worth five points in dollars. 

(Continued on page 157) 
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SIOUX CITY 






La GRAIN CENTER 


25,236,000 bushels of Grain were 
received on the Sioux City Market 
in 1922. 


Figures so far this year show an 
enormous increase over 1922. 


Cultivate Iowa’s BEST market. 


Our Merchandising Department 
will gladly assist you in making 
jobber or brokerage connections. 


The Sioux City Tribune 


“More than a Newspaper” 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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‘The Package Goo 


Many of the great businesses of today owe 
measure of their prosperity to the machines m 


the Package Machinery Company. The judging 


which built up these great concerns in other rd 

also selected these machines to lower their c 

eee! protect their products, improve the appearaj 
prope ete their packages, and thus create selling advanta 
; There is no longer any argument betwee 

and package goods. Every progressivg 

chant, whether he be in Maine or Calif 


wants on his counters and shite 


bright and attractive packages. 
Good wrapping me 
protection of goods, 2-a 


ance, 3-economy. 
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America 
r machines 


illion a day 


ou have the output equal to the wrapping capac- 
one of our machines, your savings over hand 
ing will pay the cost of the machine once or 
daa ycar—that is, one hundred per cent per annum 
rinvestment. If you have half the capacity 
achine, you can still save enough to make it 
f your best investments. Install a wrapping 
ne. You will see your costs go down, 
ygressivgpackages look better and sell better—and 
or Califgelling advantages increase. 
and site us, sending your article, and 
us some idea of your daily output. 
saan then tell you whether we can 
mou to a larger market anda 
t profit. 


u eld, Mass. 
lew York 
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Our New View of Coal 


By Floyd W. Parsons 
Editorial Director, Gas Age-Record 


It is no longer 
the fashion to look 
upon coal merely 
as a fuel, for it is 
the most wonder- 
ful material ever 
given to man and 
only a few of its 
secrets have so far 
been disclosed. 

When a _ house- 
holder burns one 
ton of good bitu- 
minous coal in a 
heating furnace or 
a kitchen range he 
has sacrificed 
something like 11,- 
000 cubic feet of 
gas, 25 pounds of 
ammonium sul - 
phate, 2.08 gallons 
of pure benzol, 0.56 gallons of pure 
toluol, and 9 gallons of coal tar. 

And talking of the possibilities of 
coal tar, the half has not been told, 
for more than 4,000 dyes and chemi- 
cals are now being derived from this 
marvelous substance which was once 
thrown away as a nuisance. Tar 
and the crude fractions obtained 
from it will soon replace much of 
the petroleum fuel oil used in steam 
plants and metallurgical furnaces, 
and the burning of tar oils in diesel 
engines will be a common practice. 
Future gas-making methods will em- 
ploy low-temperature processes, and 
as a result the tars produced will be 
rich in valuable acids. 

For years carbolic acid has been 
the standard disinfectant. The effi- 
ciency of any other disinfectant is 
determined by comparing its power 
to kill typhoid germs—the standard 





germ—with that of carbolic aci 
Therefore, it is worth noting that w 
now obtain disinfectants from cy 
tar that are 20 times as powerful ; 
ecarbolic acid. One coal tar produ 
is so powerful that a gallon of ; 
when diluted will make 500 gallo 
of effective germ killer. On th 
other hand this same lump of co, 
that produces a deadly poison or 
mighty explosive can also be maj 


to yield delicate perfumes, exquisits 


flavoring extracts and dozens 9 
cures for human ailments. 


Where on earth can one find an 
other material as useful? A _ four 
foot seam of coal contains enoug 
ammonium sulphate to fertilize th 
land above it for 1000 years. W 
burn up each year in our wastefi 
beehive ovens alone enough nitroge 
to fertilize 10,900,000 acres. 0 
country’s production of wheat coulf 
be increased by more than 80,000,W/ 
bushels a year if the ammonia tha 
is now wasted in heehive ovens we 
to be saved and used. 


Conservation does not mean thal 
we must curtail the use of a com 
modity. True economy does nd 
come from using sparingly, but from 
using well. The greatest waste ij 
the world to-day is in the burnin 
of coal. The one and only remed 
is the universal coking or gasificatio 
of practically all the coal that i 
mined. Our increasing knowledge 
the marvelous values in coal make 
this outcome inevitable. It is fo 
this reason that the business 9 
manufacturing gas is destined to be 
come, next to agriculture and trans 
portation, the greatest industry ij 
America. 





For data on application of your products to this industry write 


Robbins Publishing Company, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Chicago Cleveland 


Boston San Francisc¢ 


Publishers of GAS AGE-RECORD 


Gas Engineering and Appliance Catalog 





Brown's Directory of Amer. Gas Companie 


Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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The value of a call, in a point 
system, may therefore be rated 
at five points. 

Assuming that 50,000 orders 
will result in $1,000,000 sales, one 
order is worth twenty points in 
dollars. The value of an order, 
therefore, may be rated at twenty 
points. 

In order to reach a sales vol- 
ume of $1,000,000, one point may 
be allowed for each dollar of sales 
made. 

On this basis the sales quota for 
the year is not one million dol- 
lars but three million points. 


INK 








Develop 


Each Field 


& you are ready for 


it. When that field 
is developed, add 
another. A na- 
tional campaign is 
nothing more or less 
than one local cam- 
paign multiplied by a 


number of different ter- 
ritories. The Daily 
Newspaper is the best 
and most logical me- 
dium offered the adver- 
tiser for a national 
campaign, developing 
intensively only the ter- 
ritory in which he is 
interested — ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Before this sales quota can be 
definitely set up it may be neces- 
sary to modify it slightly in order 
to make it work out right. For 
instance, one order is given a 
credit of twenty points, but as an 
order cannot be taken without a 
call, and calls are rated at five 
points each, a single order would 
actually be entitled to a credit of 
twenty-five points. To avoid this 
duplication of credit the value of 
an order in points should be rated 
at fifteen. This would make the 
schedule appear as follows: 

200,000 _ at 5 points 


sic seeeiraiia gee: =1,000,000 
50,000 orders at 15 points 
= 750,000 


1,000,000 dollars at 1 point 
GE cesessne ses =1,000,000 


Sales Quota in points. . 2,750,000 


Dividing this figure, 2,750,000, 
into the sales expense of $250,000, 
gives a quotient of nine and a 
fraction over. The value of a 
point in money is therefore about 


Information regarding 
nine cents. these trade centers 


Reminding the reader at this 
point that no method of keeping 
a record of salesmen’s work can 
be exact, in the sense that the 
work of an engineer can be exact, 
the computation arrived at is noth- 
ing more than a convenient meas- 
uring stick by which the sales 


department may arrive at some GUY Ss. OSBORN 


idea as to the value of a sales- Incorporated 
man’s work. 

Nine cents a point is not so CHICAGO 
convenient a figure to use in mak- 1302 Tribune Bldg 
ing calculations as ten cents. So, 7 

DETROIT Louis 


for convenience sake, suppose the 
value of a point be placed at ten 701 FordBidg. 401 Glebe: Democrat Bids. 
cents. A call then costs the house 


and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 
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fifty cents, an order $1.50, and 
every dollar of business ten cents. 
If a salesman makes one call and 
gets one order for $1 worth of 
business, it costs the house $2.10. 

Again reminding the reader 
that a point system need have 
nothing to do with the method of 
compensation, it may be used in 
connection with it in a most effec- 
tive manner. 

For example, the method of 
compensation employed may be 
straight commission, like 15 per 
cent. Such a system lays the whole 
emphasis on volume, because the 
salesmen get paid for exactly 
what they sell in dollars and cents. 
As an experiment, this commis- 
sion might be reduced to 12% per 
cent or 10 per cent and a credit 
of three cents or four cents a 
point be allowed for number of 
points sold. 

Or, on the other hand, salesmen 
might be paid a straight salary. 
A uniform salary of $100 or $150 
a month might be put into effect 
and a credit of five cents a po‘nt 
allowed on sales. After sufficient 
experiment it might be deter- 


mined that salary and commission’ 


could be altogether done away 
with, and compensation be made 
on the basis of the point system 
entirely. 

Supposing a salesman makes 
one call, gets one order and sells 
$100 worth of goods. He receives 
a credit of 120 points. If it takes 
another man three calls to get the 
same sized order, the second man’s 
credit is 130 points. The man 
who took three calls to get a $100 


order earns a higher credit than, 


the man who got the order on one 
call. But the first man got his 
order on one call and has two 
calls yet to make on other cus- 
tomers. If one of them brings 
another order of $100 his credit 
would be 240 points. If the third 
call yields another $100 order his 
credit would be 360 points. 

Now compare the record of the 
two men this way: Both make 
three calls; one earns a credit of 
360 points; the other 120 points. 
Compensating these men on the 


basis of ten cents.a point gives . 


the first man a credit of $36 and 
the second man $12 
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Had one of the men made three 
calls, and taken no orders, his 
credit would have been fifteen 
points and his earnings $1.50. | 

Without a point system the man 
earns nothing at all until he takes 
an order. He gets no credit for 
his calls. The house, however, 
stands to get something out of 
those calls —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 





Sued for Errors in Advertising, 
Newspaper Wins 


In a_ suit brought against the 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Daily Eagle in which 
the plaintiff claimed that his business 
had suffered because of errors in the 
handling of his advertising, a Kingston, 
N. Y., jury decided in favor of the 
newspaper. 

The plaintiff, who conducted a sum 
mer hotel, cited fifteen errors which 
appeared in his advertising in the 
Daily Eagle. As a result he said that 
he received no guests from Brooklyn 
that season whereas in the previous year 
he had received many. 

The defense admitting the errors, 
called attention to a number of adverse 
conditions which affected the _ resort 
business during the year in ‘question, 
and held that it could not be held as a 
guarantor or insurer of the defendant’s 
business, 

The amount of damage was so specu- 
lative and problematical that the jury 
de-lared that there was no cause for 
action, 





A City’s Advertising Appeals 
to Romantic Sense 


The romance that attaches to the word 
“Alhambra” is being capitalized in the 
California city of that name by its 
chamber of commerce. Page advertising 
in Los Angeles newspapers is illustrated 
by a large half-round cut showing the 
aristocracy of °49 and the oxen-drawn 


prairie-schooners, against a Western si- 
erra, and is captioned: ‘‘The Child of 
an Illustrious Yesterday.” Past and 


present achievements are detailed over 
the name, “The Alhambra Club,” with 
the final appeal: ‘‘Don’t watch us grow; 
grow with us!’’ 


J. L. Meyer Joins “National 
Printer-Journalist” 


John L. Meyer, recently Sunday edi 
tor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has been 
appointed managing editor of the Na- 
tional Printer - Journalist, Milwaukee. 
Mr. Meyer was formerly advertising 
menager of the National Oats Company 
and the Corno Oats Company, allied 
concerns, St, Louis, 








Quentin Arner, forgaety with the 
copy department of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
has joined the Philadelphia copy staff 
of the ancock Payne Advertising 


Organization. 
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1923 is on its way UP 









HE LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER gained 
more advertising in 
February, 1923, over Feb- 
ruary, 1922, than any paper 
in the world, except the 
Detroit Times (evening). 
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Examiner gain, 413,480 
lines, or more than 237,400 
lines better than the next a 
Los Angeles morning and 
Sunday paper. A 
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A HINT FOR ALL-YEAR ‘i 
BUSINESS—There is no dull o1 
summer in Los Angeles. Win- 
ter bank clearings last year, ir 
$1,264,649,126; summer bank " 
clearings, $1,269,899,063. 
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Should Business Pow-Wows Be 
Limited P 


The Poor Indian Offers a Suggestion 


By Amos Bradbury 


I WAS aware that the subject of 

expositions was an extremely 
live one, but when, after inter- 
viewing a number of manufac- 
turers in various lines of industry, 
I wrote about expositions in gen- 
eral in Printers’ INK of March 1 
and March 8, I had no idea that 
the subject was quite so live as 
it turned out to be. 

Printers’ InK has published 
several of the letters that have 
been received. I am told that a 
great raft of others came in from 
manufacturers, advertising agents, 
exposition promoters and publish- 
ers. In some of them I was ac- 
cused of all sorts of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, ranging all the 
way from living out of the beaten 
track of things to being a dis- 
agreeable person who merely 
wrote to start a rumpus. 

Yet Mr. Greer in the issue of 
March 22, even though he does 
accuse me of having a strange set 
of acquaintances, writes: “Exposi- 
tions may be of two kinds: one in 
which the display, sampling and 
immediate sales are the whole 
show; and one in which the dem- 
onstrations to the consumer and the 
retailer, both at the same time, is 
the first step in a real merchandis- 
ing program. The latter is the one 
in which manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers 
are all interested. 

“One exposition is usually 
backed by promoters, associations 
or owners of large buildings. The 
other oftentimes is backed by an 
organization that knows enough 
about advertising to realize that a 
one week’s shot is not worth the 
time and effort the office boys 
spend in sending out second-class 
letters.” 

That is exactly what I meant, 
and mean to convey. There are 
good expositions and bad exposi- 
tions, just as there are good sales 
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conferences and useless sales con- 
ferences. I realize the great bene- 
fit redounding to the silk industry 
through the presence of profes- 
sional buyers at the silk show, and 
by the use made of the silk show 
by leading silk manufacturers as 
one step in a merchandising cam- 


aign. 
But the little manufacturer at 
the silk show, or any show, who 
feels that his booth there is a 
year’s advertising campaign is mis- 
leading himself and wasting 
money. And don’t tell me there 
are no such animals. I know 
there are. The manufacturer who 
makes the exposition stand on its 
own feet, who uses it as a part of 
a far-reaching merchandising and 
sales campaign, knows what he is 
doing. He buys sales at a certain 
percentage of cost with his whole 
appropriation. He doesn’t take 
show expenses out of his budget 
for advertising, either. But the 
manufacturer who goes into every 
show whether it is an exposition, 
a convention or just a sociable 
corn-husking and confused pow- 
wow is making a mistake and 
wasting money he could spend in 
other ways to better advantage. 


A QUESTION IS PUT 


Since most of the people who 
wrote me letters were good- 
natured, I wish to put a query. 
Don’t you think that all business 
would be better off if it made a 
distinct separation between the 
business convention, show, exposi- 
tion or conference, and the pow- 
wow? The theory about an an- 
nual convention of an industry or 
a society is that the individual 
members will get together in small 
rooms and swap business experi- 
ences. The theory about a sales 
conference is that the men from 
the firing line will get together in 
the boss’s office, to exchange in- 


a 
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spiring ideas about selling. The 
theory about a business conference 
is that men will get together to 
discuss a matter of policy, with 
brevity and good nature, and out 
of it get not a one-man decision 
but a decision in which everyone 
will co-operate because they have 
all had a voice in making it. That, 
I say, is the theory. 


But how often have you, your-. 


self, come back from the annual 
convention, with memories of a 
fine time and a sociable party, but 
a wish that you had had a little 
more time to get together with 
men who had the facts you want- 
ed? Haven’t you often wished 
that there had been a few more 
brass-tacks, a little less conversa- 
tion? Every once in a while a 
sales conference is truly a clearing 
house of ideas for the men on the 
firing line, and the “boys” go back 
to their territories with a new 
bunch of enthusiasm, but more 
often sales conferences turn into 
pow-wows, useless talks, alibi ex- 
hibits or a meeting of the griev- 
ance committee. 
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If a salesman on the road feels 
that he is doing pretty well, he 
knows that a sales conference is 
called for the purpose of getting 
more work out of him and he 
often resents it. Therefore, he 
either says nothing, or goes into a 
conversation bee with the idea of 
using talk to cover up his real ideas, 

Now sales pow-wows could be 
handled better if they were single- 
handed affairs between the man- 
ager and one salesman at a time 
Men must be handled individually, 
not collectively. There are too 
many pow-wows in sales confer- 
ences. And then there is the usual 
business conference. Everybody 
knows what happens when on the 
theory of making a co-operative 
decision instead of an arbitrary 
one, the busy executives get men 
together to make a decision in a 
fundamental matter of policy. The 
fact that Mr. Jones is engaged in a 
conference has been used as an 
alibi by the telephone operator far 
more times than Mr. Jones has 
conferred. A conference to decide 
on a new package or a new sales 
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We believed the business world 
wanted a real Letters Handbook 






on the ‘100% use” of the letter in business, 












wat not only in selling, but in adjusting, collecting, 

ould be inspiring salesmen, developing good-will, etc. 

: single- F E believed that such a book should 

ie man- deal ith ] * ] ] 

° s 17: C eal with complete campaigns, lega 

iaually Partial on * _— safety for letters, better English, correspon- 
Correspondence Supervision *-. . . ye 

are - too letters that Sell dence supervision, compilation of mailing 

confer- Organization of a Mail Sales lists, and a score of other vital topics. 

eé usual mh Such a job had to be a long step ahead 
i paid Cam aigns of any of the letter-writing volumes on 

rybody wneptattae. Pe agin 8 the market. So we turned to 8S. Roland Hall, 


on the ee Se ae author of the ADVERTISING HANDBOOK, 
erative as a - t Credit a book which was immediately received as 
ee ee the standard reference work on advertising 


rbitrar Letters to Salesmen : aoe 
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ret men the knack and the broad experience to 
mina pa = — produce a handbook of letter-writing prac- 

Cy The Letters to Young Folks tice that would fill the existing need. 
. di Letters to Professional Men After almost two years of work the vol- 
ed ina Illustrated Letters ume is ready. The bare list of section head- 
as an Memenement ad a Stenographic ings does not do justice to the 1048 pages 
tor far Departme’ of this big book. Nothing that has hitherto 
h Records mrt Working Methods appeared compares with it as an active aid 

es nas Printed and Processed Letters to advertising and selling campaigns. 
decide Letters and the Law It is a complete and practical course 
w Sales Better English in modern correspondence methods and 





mail-order selling—filled to the covers 
with helpful experiences gleaned from 
hundreds of sources. The correspond- 
ence and mail-selling methods of 
scores of well-known concerns are 
outlined. Hundreds of sales and 
collection correspondents have con- 
tributed their most resultful letters. 


The book contains thirty sepa- 
rate sections, totaling 1048 pages. 
Bound in limp Keratol, $5.00 net, 
postpaid. Judge the value of 
this big “experience meeting” 

handbook for yourself. 
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Sailors eat sauerkraut, first, because 
they like it; and second, because on 
long cruises it has a tendency to keep 
them from having scurvy. And the 
same properties in sauerkraut which 
tend to prevent scurvy, make it a 
valuable preventive of many other 
ailments. 


tee ti tii al 
The story of these remarkable dis- 


coveries about sauerkraut is fully and 
interestingly told in a booklet, “Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” just off the 
press. If you are interested in health 
through rational diet, this booklet 
will prove very valuable. It contains 
also new and tested recipes for pre- 
( paring sauerkraut in appetizing dishes. 
Mail this coupon for a free copy 
postpaid. 
THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
Send for 
This vere 
Interesting as “jo08 
Booklet — * 


FREE 
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§ The National Kraut Packers’ 4-~- * 
§ Clyde, Olio. 


0 Please send me po—- : 
@ asa He! ~ 








The Conover-Mooney 
Chicago 


RTIS ING 


HARPIS TRUST 
BUILDING 


Ub 


Sauerkraut—an unpromising 
subject to advertise at first 
blush, is it not? Yet some 
advertising—selling genius has 
evidently got hold of it and 
has found it pregnant with 
selling points—and he has 
used them. 





Note the “link up” by the 
proffer of a booklet. The. ad- 
vertisement gives health infor- 
mation, promises more health 
information, and gives further 
a promise of gustatory satis- 
faction in “new and tested 
recipes.” 


Someone in the National 
Kraut Packers’ Association has 
been “on the job.” 
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CTUAL achievements give 
A evidence of the thorough- 
ness and effectiveness of 
our service. More than 100,000 
booklets have been sent out in 
response to requests and Sauer- 
kraut now has a place of honor 
on family dinner tables through- 
out America. Yet the advertising 
has been running but a few 
months. This is but one of the 
many notables successes in which 
we have shared. 
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plan is apt to take seventeen times 
as many minutes as would 

the case if the man who has to 
decide finally, had done it in the 
first place, and cut out the confer- 
ence. No man would dare to tell 
his wife “a bunch of us chewed 
the rag all the afternoon,” so he 
tells her about his “important 
three-hour conference.” Confer- 
ences have a disagreeable habit of 
turning into pow-wows. It occurs 
to me that conventions, exposi- 
tions, sales conferences and ordi- 
nary business conferences, where 
sociability and talks are placed 
first on the list and an exchange 
of ideas second, are alike useless. 
Why not have a picnic with horse- 
shoe throwing contests, corn 
roasts and all that goes with it, 
and plan all the other things like 
expositions and conventions with 
the idea of business first? The 
business show where souvenirs are 
given away to any and all who 
ask for them, and the exposition 
where sampling is tied up with 
advertising and followed up by 
intensive sales efforts, as I said in 
my second article, differ widely. 


THE “GIVE-AWAY” OBSESSION 


It is a curious thing that with 
sociability and pow-wows comes 
the obsessing idea for manufac- 
turers to give away something. 
This leads me to the suggestion I 
want to make. One of the men 
who wrote to Printers’ INK about 
the article, “Are Expositions 
Good Advertising?” was kind 
enough to say, “Lead on, Amos, 
we are with you, one hundred 
thousand strong.” I know he 
meant he was with me when I 
suggested that business shows and 
all the other things like them 
should be business shows and not 
barbecues or conversation salons. 

As “business” pow-wows are one 
of the few things which we have 
inherited from our aboriginal pre- 
decessors on this continent, I be- 
lieve that the recent action in re- 
gard to Indian pow-wows should 
be taken to heart by our business 
men, 

To the men who said they were 
with me, and to those who are 
against me, I offer in all good 
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Only Serviceable Ads Are 
Carried In 


he Billboar 


America’s kl Theatrical 
Foremost Wee y Digest and 
Review of the Show World 
Every ad in it has something 
to offer that is of interest and 
value to show folks. 
And 

Everything in the theatrical 
line is covered by these ads. 


That’s why everybody in the 
show business looks all through 
The Billboard when in want 
of anything. 


And 


That’s what makes The Bill- 
board THE BEST PAPER FOR 
ADVERTISING TO SHOW 
FOLKS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Member A. B. C. 
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nature the suggestion that we 
should all co-operate to cut out the 
pow-wow and get down to brass 
tacks. Having read in the papers 
that the Government was worried 
about Indian ceremonials and 
pow-wows when they led to eco- 
nomic waste and kept the Indians 
away from their main jobs, 

wrote to Charles H. Burke, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and 
asked him for the official state- 
ment on the subject. In his letter 
to me and in an official statement 
to the Indians, I take it that the 
“give-away” is very closely allied 
to the desire on the part of manu- 
facturers to pass out gee-gaws and 
little trinkets in the form of 
souvenirs, at business shows and 
conventions. Here is the letter 
from the Department of the Interor. 


Replying to your letter of the 15th 
inst., will say that there is inclosed here- 
with copies of circulars issued by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs which 
are the basis of the press reports stating 
that an order has been issued dealing 
with the dancing customs of the Indians. 
The action was taken as the result of a 
conference held in the Northwest by the 
Commissioner, all of the superintendents 
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of the Sioux tribes in the Dakotas, andj 
the Indian missionaries, the purpose of 
same being to try and discourage andj 
suppress the custom that has become a 
curse among these Indians in taking 
them from their homes and causing them 
to neglect their crops during the growing 
season. Then there is an evil attached to 
these dances which is known as th 
“give-away,” which means that unde 
excitement they recklessly give away 
property. Our reports are that at on 
agency—namely, Standing Rock, North 
Dakota—at an Indian dance in July, 
1921, the Indians gave away fully 100 
orses. 

There has been no thought or inten. 
tion of interfering with the ceremonies 
of the Hopi or Pueblo Indians in the 
Southwest at fo. but we have re. 
ports made officially describing some of 
the ceremonial dances of these particular 
Indians which if made public would, | 
am sure, suggest universally that there 
should be some action looking toward 
their suppression. These Indians, how- 
ever, will eventually through education 
gradually abandon some of their old 
customs and adopt more modern methods 
of amusement. 

There is inclosed, for your information, 
the circulars that were issued, and they 
are all that has been issued, and you can 
determine yourself whether they may be 
considered as an order. 

Yours very’ truly, 
Cuas. H. Burke, 
Commissioner. 


Here was a serious situation 
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Seymour Soule 
Vice President 


In Charge of Manufacturing 
Department 


Under the direction of Mr. 
Soule, the manufacturing de- 
partment has been completely 
reorganized, with careful re- 
gard for the sound business 
principles that will best serve 
the varied requirements of 
our clients. 


Mr. Soule brings to this de- 
partment of our business, a 
comprehensive knowledge of 
the practical uses of the 
graphic arts indu try, and a 
thorough understanding of 
the creation and development 
of sales promotional material. 


Horace W. Hardy 
Vice President 
In Charge of Art 


Production 


Mr. Hardy comes to this or- 
ganization with a fine under- 
standing of the art production 
problems that confront the 
advertiser today. 


His experience—particularly 
the past few years with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, ad- 
mirably equips him for this 
new work. 


To those who appreciate in- 
telligent direction and high 
regard for quality in art pro- 
duction, this announcement 
will be of special interest. 


Tue addition to our staff of Mr. Soule 

and Mr. Hardy will promote the fine 

ideals of efficient service that will always 
characterize this organization. 


F-W-~VAN NAME 


INCORPORATED 


246 FIFTH AVENUE ~NEW YORK CITY 
MADISON SQUARE O51! 


GORDON GRANT 
Vice President 


F. W. VAN NAME 
President 


GEORGE W. WOLTZ 


Treasurer 


“ormerly Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 
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HENRY S. DENNISON 


President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


SAYS— 


“TheHarvard Economic Service 
is an incitement to the use of 
care and foresight in planning 
our business moves and it is a 
guidein such planning which we 
could not afford to do without” 





You can secure a booklet descriptive of the Harvard 
Service and copies of recent reports by addressing 


HARVARD ECONOMIC SERVICE 


435 WADSWORTH HOUSE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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faced by those men in our Gov- 
ernment who are responsible for 
the care of the Indians. The 
Indians gave things away, they 
neglected business, had too many 
pow-wows and they danced. The 
way the Government approached 
the Indians on this subject should, 
I think, suggest a method by 
which an “Association for Limit- 
ing Business Pow-wows” might 
well be started. I wish that I had 
the tact of Commissioner Burke 
so that I might address to all 
manufacturers the same sort of a 
message which he addresses “to all 
Indians,” as follows: 


Not long ago I held ~ meeting of 
Superintendents, Missionaries and In- 
dians, at which the feeling of those present 
was strong against Indian dances, as Gey 
are usually given, and against so muc 
time as is often spent by the Indians in 
a display of their old customs at public 
gatherings held by the whites. From the 
views of this meeting and from other in- 
formation I feel that something must be 
done to stop the neglect of stock, crops, 
gardens, and home interests caused by 
these dances or by celebrations, pow- 
wows, and gatherings of any kind that 
take the time of the Indians for many 
days. 

Now, what I want you to think about 
very seriously is that you must first of 
all try to make your own living, which 
you cannot do unless you work faithfully 
and take care of what comes from your 
labor, and go to dances or other meet- 
ings only when your home work will not 
suffer by it. I do not want to deprive 
you of decent a nts or ional 
feast days, but you should not do evil 
or foolish things or take so much time 
for these occasions. No good comes from 
your “give-away” custom at dances and 
it should be stopped. It is not right to 
torture your bodies or to handle poisonous 
snakes in your ceremonies. All such 
extreme things are wrong and should be 
put aside and forgotten. You do your- 
selves and your families great injustice 
when at dances you give away money or 
other property, perhaps clothing, a cow, 
a horse or a team and wagon, and then 
after an absence of several days go home 
to find everything going to waste and 
yourselves with less to work with than 
you had before. 

I could issue an order against these 
useless and harmful performances, but 
I would much rather have you give them 
up of your own free will and, therefore, 
I ask you now in this letter to do so. 
I urge you to come to an understanding 
and an agreement with your Superin- 
tendent to hold no gatherings in the 
months when the seed-time, cultivation 
of crops and the harvest need your at- 
tention, and at other times to meet for 
only a short period and to have no drugs, 
intoxicants, or gambling, and no dancing 
that the Superintendent does not approve. 

If at the end of one year the reports 
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Boyd’s Lists 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


Our Price List AA-53 
deserves a permanent place 
in your records. It gives 
you the number of people 
engaged in any business or 
profession; the number of 
Residents worth $5,000, 
$50,000, $100,000, in any 
state or city. Just ask for 
a copy on your business 
stationery. 

List Compilers for three- 
quarters of a century. Ad- 
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Sig -no - Graphs 
will increase your 
sales by multiplying 
the sales of your 
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testimonials prove 
this beyond question. 
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Maybe You're 
the Man 


We want an associate, a man who 
can strengthen our organization by 
his ability to create new accounts. 
He must be well schooled in plans, 
copy and advertising agency ser- 
vice. This isn’t a job for a high- 
pressure solicitor, but an unusual 
opportunity for a young, serious- 
minded executive with genuine 
selling ability, who is on the 
road to success in the advertising 
agency field and wants to be per- 
manently located where he can 
grow up and be happy and pros- 
perous. 


SIMMONDS & SIMMONDS 


422 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Reaching the Men in charge 
in Russia and Thousands of 
Russian Sympathisers 

in America 


A Graphic Monthly Review 


of Russian Affairs 
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as requested, I shall be very glad for I 
will know that you are making progress 
in other and more important ways, but 
if the reports show that you reject this 
plea, then some other course will have 
to be taken. 

With best wishes for your happiness 
and success, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Curas. H. Burke, 
Commissioner. 


Like Commissioner Burke, | 
have no wish to deprive busines 
men of decent amusements, oc 
casional féte days, good business 
conventions or expositions that 
are part of a definite merchandis- 
ing plan. But, again in the words 
of Commissioner Burke, “the 
should not do foolish things o: 
take so much time for these oc 
casions. No good comes from the 
‘give-away’ custom and it should 
be stopped. I also urge you all to 
come to an understanding and 
agreement to hold less gatherings 
in the months when the seed time, 
cultivation of crops-and the har- 
vest need your attention, and at 
other times to meet for only a 
short period.” 

There are good expositions and 
useless ones. There are good sales 
conferences and useless confer- 
ences. There are conventions 
packed full of useful information 
and conventions which are husk- 
ing bees, mutual admiration so- 
cieties and pow-wows. 

In considering conventions, a 
manufacturer who is out to buy 
results at a certain’ percentage of 
cost will make every one stand on 
its own feet and will investigate 
each proposition on its merits. He 
will find out whether the men be- 
hind the exposition are the own 
ers of a big empty building, a 
group of representative manufac- 
turers, a committee of prominent 
retailers, a promoter by himself 
or in collaboration with some of 
the above. He will take many 
items into consideration in judg- 
ing each proposition put up to him. 
If he cuts out the pow-wows and 
if he makes his trip to his conven- 
tion; his own sales conference; his 
own business conference and thie 
exposition part of his fundamental 
business policy, and doesn’t give 
away trinkets or do anything he 
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wouldn’t do in his own office, he 
will get value out of them. Other- 
wise they are as much a waste of 
time and effort as the Indian’s 
ceremonial dances and pow-wows. 

And so, hoping you all, friend 
and foe alike, enjoyed a happy 
National Prune Week, I am 
through. 





Show Advertises Reason for 
Closing 


Antemortem advertising of theatrical 
productions usually blazons a_ success 
which might have been. A swan song 
of such candor as the following is_sel- 
dom heard. It appeared recently in New 
York newspapers. ; 

“Despite the unanimous and enthusi- 
astic praise bestowed by the press upon 
Laurette Taylor for her remarkable per- 
formance as Sarah Kantor in Fannie 
liurst’s play, Humoresque, the engage- 
ment will end next Saturday night ow- 
ing to lack of public support.” 


A Hope That Is Being Fulfilled 


Wma. T. Muttatty, Inc. 
New York, Mar. 13, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


The article on the Campbell Soup 
campaign in the March issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly was one of the first 
things that caught my eye when I 
opened the copy of the magazine. It is 
a fine selling argument which I would 
not like to have overlooked. I hope in 
future numbers you will continue to 
run more articles of this kind. 

Wma. T. Muttatty, Inc., 
Wma. T. MULLALLy, 
President. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
“Forkola” 


The Bacorn Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
manufacturer of ‘“‘Forkola,” plans a 
newspaper advertising campaign for that 
product. The account will be handled by 
the advertising agency of C. Henry 
Mason, Rochester, N. Y. 


Elmer Brandell Joins Louisville 
Publication 


Elmer F. Brandell has resigned as 
advertising manager of the onarch 
Furnace Company, Louisville, Ky., to 
hecome editor and general manager of 
The Community News, a civic publica- 
tion of Louisville. 








Sweets Catalogue Service 
Adds to Cleveland Staff 


Chauncey L. Williams, Jr., has been 
added to the Cleveland office of 
Sweets Catalogue Service, Inc., New 
York. He was formerly with the 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Knows 
California 


He knows California and is widely 
known by leaders in business and civic 
life through having successfully di- 
rected campaigns for the reorganiza- 
tion and financing of Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the State. 


Selling directly to individuals and 
large audiences as well as through 
the news and advertising columns, the 
printed folder and by letter plays a 
big part. 


But, more than this, his work has 
called for a high order of executive 
ability in selecting and directing 
men; and for dominant initiative 
and a good understanding of busi- 
ness fundamentals, 


He is now ready to develop the 
California field for some firm in or- 
ganizing branches for it, selecting and 
training sales representatives or in 
the intensive development of present 
sales efforts. 


He is a young man with growth 
ahead of him. 


Address “‘Organizer,’’ 406 Merchants 
Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 








Manufacturer in 

Mid-West Wants 

Direct Advertising 
Manager 


who has had sales pro- 
motion experience, pref- 
erably in the heating busi- 
ness. Must be able to 
create direct mail pieces, 
write sales letters, etc., 
knowledge of printing and 
engraving—a man who 
knows how to use advertis- 
ing and make it pay. Write 
giving full particulars of 


past experience, together 
with samples of recent 
work. All negotiations 
held confidential. §Ad- 


dress “T. R.,” Box 132, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Poor Richard Club’s Plans for 
Ad Club Convention 


At an open scoting of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philade ae to which 
were invited the Phila elphia Club of 
Advertising Women, and the executives 
of the leading industries and businesses 
of metropolitan en kar the Poor 
Richard Club outlined the part it 
would take in the convention in June 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, at Atlantic City. 

The meeting was called primarily as 
a rally to interest Philadelphia’s indus- 
tries in attending the convention, and 
during the course of the meeting it 
was stated by Howard Story, chairman 
of the golf committee, that there will 
be a golf tournament at Seaview on 
June 5, open to members of all clubs 
with $500 in prizes. 

Karl Bloomingdale, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, stated that on 
June 6 there will be a huge beach party 
for all members of the association. 





Clinton Brown Advanced by 
Kansas City Newspapers 


Clinton Brown, who has been in 
charge of publicity for the Kansas City 
Journal and Post, has been appointed 
manager of national advertising of 
those newspapers. Mr. Brown was 
formerly promotion manager of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and later of the 
St. Louis Times. 
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Appointments by Carpenter & 
Company 


George H. Hill has been appointed to 
succeed Barton E. Schwarz as Eastern 
manager at the New York office of 
Carpenter & Company, publishers’ repre. 
sentatives, effective April 9. Mr. Schwarz 
has resigned to join the D. Emil Klein 
Cigar Company, New York, in general 
executive work. 

Arthur W. Cooley, with the Chicago 
office of Carpenter & Company, has been 
made Western manager. 

George W. Pipenhagen has been ap- 
pointed secretary, succeeding J. A. Mce- 
Loughlin, whose resignation was recently 
reported in Printers’ Ink. 





Utah Modifies Cigarette 
Legislation 


The legislature of the State of Utah 
has repealed a law which has been upon 
the statute books for two years so as to 
permit the sale of cigarettes in that 
State. The advertising of cigarettes is 
still prohibited. 

In addition a new law has gone into 
effect which prohibits all other tobacco 
advertising, except in newspapers and 
periodicals. 





E. N. Grantvebt, has resigned from 
the Western staff of Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 














spondent. 


Corporation, 
more, Md. 


WANTED 


A-1 Experienced Sales Corre- | 

State age, experience 
and other qualifications. Replies 
will be held strictly confidential. 


Address: American Wholesale 
Personal, Balti- 
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Don’t miss this opportunity 


VERY advertising man and every business executive 
who reads Printers’ Ink is interested in paper and its uses. 








Come to this Exposition, the first in this country entirely 
devoted to the paper industry. New papers of all kinds 
and new uses for paper will be exhibited. Containers of all 
kinds will be displayed. You will find it profitable to “look 
things over.” Meet the men who make the paper that 
carries your sales messages and your products to the four 
corners of the world. Discuss with them your problems! 


ALL NEXT WEEK! 


An interesting Educational Program every day 
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Manufacturer Wants 
Additional Lines 


An old established, highly organized, 
and very successful manufacturer of 
medium and heavy machinery (special- 
izing on wood and corrugated board 


printing presses) can conveniently 


undertake the manufacture, under con- 
tract, of additional lines or will con- 
sider the purchase of patent rights to 
lines which it can manufacture and sell 
under its own name. 


Advantageously located on rail- 
road with direct waterway con- 
nections. Cheap labor, power 
and overhead. An unusual op- 
portunity for any responsible 
individual or concern seeking 
permanent manufacturing con- 
nections or with valuable manu- 
facturing rights to dispose of. 


Address: 
“H. F.,” Box 122, care of Printers’ Ink. 


| 
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Full Line 
Selling to Beat Last 
Year’s Sales 


Pa 





(Continued from page 6) 
pecial advertising was prepared 
or the New York newspapers. 
(his advertising was aimed solely 
it men and spoke only of the men’s 
nodels. It took only three months 
to get the full line in full swing 
in that rather hard-boiled market. 

At times the manufacturer will 
ind that special display cards will 
be all he needs to make a dealer 
handle the full line. These cards, 
of course, feature either the full 
line or the slow-selling items. 

Another plan is to create special 
assortments or sell the line on an 
assortment basis. The salesman 
avoids too much discussion on the 
separate items. He talks instead 
about “the fine, representative 
stock” which will greet the cus- 
tomer when he comes into the 
dealer’s store. Dealers respond to 
this kind of talk when it is sincere- 
ly and legitimately given. It ap- 
peals to their pride in running a 
complete and business-like store. 

A department store was con- 
sidering the addition of a luggage 
department. The buyer who was 
new to that class of merchandise 
was pretty nearly chilled out of 
the idea by salesmen who sug- 
gested merely a few trunks and 
a dozen bags or so. The buyer 
couldn’t get excited over the profit 
possibilities of such a stock. Then 
a full-line salesman showed up. 
He pictured a large and complete 
assortment including even hat 
trunks and those punctured-end 
travel bags that Fido crouches in 
when his mistress insists on tak- 
ing him into the passenger car. 

In the big assortment the buyer 
could see big business with big 
profits and he wasn’t slow to sign 
up. 

The salesman who learns to pre- 
sent assortments will, find that full- 
line selling follows almost auto- 
matically, 

Sometimes it is the simple, 
homely talk that most easily gets 
over the whole line. Yes; even 
if the legic limps a little. A sales- 
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—if you 
are looking 


for a man to help round 
out your agency organ- 
ization, one in whom the 
following qualifications 
are essential: 


A Mind 

quick to grasp the adver- 
tising possibilities of a 
given situation and one 
in which advertising 
ends instinctively gov- 
ern the use of means in 
visualization and layout 
practice ; 


The Ability 

when occasion offers, to 
give some _ particular 
“twist” or “slant” to the 
advertisement or cam- 
paign by which a gen- 
eral copy angle may be 
determined ; 


Inventiveness and Resource 
in the use of the unusual 
and variation of the 
usual, in securing adver- 
tising attention value; 


Experience 
in the creation, aside 
from copy, of national 
and dealer advertising in 
a wide variety of forms: 
If you are an agency, 
preferably in New York, 
and looking for such a 
man, a reply to this ad- 
vertisement will receive 
prompt consideration 
and further particulars 
be given. 
Address “H. R. C.,” Box 
127, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Sales and 
Advertising 
Executive 


desires to change from 
present executive work. 
An interview will prove, 
immediately, my ability. 


{1) : 

Good personality 
} 

Comtading talker 

(3) | 
Forcible writer 

1 years’ ° 

experience as 


— Salesman 
— Sales Manager 
— Advertising Manager 


Address: 
“H.L.P.” Box 125 ‘Printers’ Ink 


| know the 
Grocery field 


—AS SALES MANAGER 


For 15 years I have marketed in 
these fields, and in related lines. 
Last 10 years as sales manager for 
a nationally distributed product. 





I can swing right in with present 
policies, or I can plan merchandis- 
ing completely. I can get my plans 
carried out. I will dovetail with 
the advertising department, having 
managed advertising. And, of 
course, I can handle the sales force 
—or build one. I am 36, and want 
to show even bigger than I have— 
as the sales chief or divisional man. 


Address “N. L.,” Box 129, Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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man for one rather long line con- 
fines his talk to general points 
which apply with equal force to 
all items. When the time for 
decision comes, the buyer usually 
begins to specify which numbers 
he will stock. The salesman look 
surprised. Then he says, “But o 
course you want the full line!” 

“No. Not for a starter,” say 
the dealer. 

“But suppose you were a haber- 
dasher. You wouldn’t put in Ar- 
row Collars and leave out sizes 
14%, 16 and 16%.” 

“No, but—” 

“And if you were getting thie 
agency for Studebaker Cars, you 
wouldn’t take the Big Six and the 
Light Six and leave out the Special 
Si” 

“N-o-o-o0, stil-1 7 

“Well, that’s just about the way 
you seem to look on our line,” 
etc., etc., cic. 

Try it some time. You may he 
surprised at the way it works. 

Although the free deal has fall- 
en more and more into the host 
of abandoned practises, it seems to 
justify itself best in certain cases 
where the manufacturer is trying 
to build up a part of his line. 

The free offer of some of the 
little-sold items with an order for 
the balance of the line at least 
introduces the full line to the deal- 
er and gives him a chance to be- 
come acquainted with its sales pos- 
sibilities. Care should be exer- 
cised, however, to make sure that 
the supply is sufficient to get him 
actively interested. 

In many cases sales of the full 
line have been built up through 
the use of an enclosure slip which 
the consumer finds in the pack- 
age of another product in the line. 
Although this form of advertising 
seems to be most common in the 
grocery and drug field, there is 
no reason why its application 
should not be even more universal. 

Why shouldn’t a box of collars 
carry on the inside of its cover 
an advertisement to the purchaser 
on the advisability of wearing 
shirts of the same make? 

Why shouldn’t the instruction 
book you get with that new Buick 
Four contain two pages at the end 
which express the hope that your 
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of Genesis by cable, but it was nec- 
essary to send a story to the Chicago 
Tribune, and Irvin S. Cobb did it, until 
2 a. m. Every newspaper man in 
America will read with interest the in- 
side story of the newspaper game as 
Irvin S. Cobb writes it in his new book. 
Cobb began in Paducah, Kentucky; 
broke into New York and became a 
star reporter on a paper that has never 
lacked stars—the New York World. 
He has never lost touch with that life. 
All the ache, anxiety, joy and never-say-die 


I‘ wasn’t necessary to send the Book 


of the business is fresh in his memory and in 
the pages of “Stickfuls,” a book that all 
newspapermen and ex-newspapermen will 
appreciate just a little bit better than anyone 


else. $2.00 


STICKFULS 


Compositions of a Newspaper Minion 


IRVIN S. COBB 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Wanted 
Partnership 


in Agency 


An advertising man of 
standing and experience 
would like to buy a sub- 
stantial interest in an 
established recognized ad- 
vertising agency in New 
York. 

All replies will be treated 


with strict confidence. 


Address “J. G.,”” Box 128 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








Sales and 
Advertising Manager 
Wants Opportunity 


22 years’ business ex- 
perience, past 12 years 
in charge of sales, ad- 
vertising and credits for 
concern doing business 


of $4,000,000 annually. 


Age 42, married, well 
educated. Will locate 
anywhere. Available 


April 15. 
Address “L. J.,"" Box 


123, care Printers’ Ink. 
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next car will be a Buick Six—and 
explain why? 

Why shouldn’t you find in the 
inside breast pocket of that Hart 
Schaffner & Marx overcoat, a slip 
selling you a dress suit of the 
same make? 

But there’s no use of my giving 
all these wonderful ideas unless 
you make use of them! Come on, 
let’s sell the whole line! 

Sampling sometimes helps. In 
certain cases where the cost is 
small, the slow-selling item may 
be given away from door to door. 
This is common practice in the 
case of such products as laundry 
soaps. 

Circulars to the dealer may help 
to bring him into the full-line fold. 
One shoe manufacturer has found 
them very effective in extending 
the variety of his models, in the 
dealer’s stock. 

Special discounts may be given 
on full-line orders. 

The salesman can be induced to 
talk the full line by giving him 
greater commission on the items 
which are considered harder to dis- 
pose of. 

Salesmen’s prize. contests may 
be based largely on full-line sales- 
manship. 

Special sales crews or mission- 
ary men may jack up the full- 
line sales in one territory and 
wake up the regular salesmen and 
dealers to unsuspected possibilities. 

In certain cases orders may be 
aoe unless they cover the full 
ine. 

Another manufacturer built up 
his full-line orders by sending the 
trade fac-simile reproductions of 
testimonial letters from dealers 
in other states who had found 
full-line the best policy. 

Yes; in many cases full-line 
selling is one of the best single 
steps a manufacturer can make 
to beat last year’s figures. 


John C. Dye With Norris- 


town, Pa., “Herald” 

John C. Dye has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Norristown 
Herald Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, succeeding Gilbert S. Jones. Mr. 
Dye was formerly auditor of the Phila- 
delphia Press and more recently with the 
accounting department of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 
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N addition to the regular weekly market reports which fre- 

quently show as many as two hundred price changes in one $ 
week, DRUGGISTS’ WEEKLY publishes in every issue seven { 
pages of current market prices, thus providing the trade with a 
complete, up-to-date price list each week. 


Draggists Weekly, 


143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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Reduce Your Selling Costs 
By Cae See -tien, fold- 
ers, ets, house magazines—to 
get orders or make it easy for sales- 
men to get them. POSTAGE BUSI- 
NESS MAGAZINE is the monthly 
magazine of Direct-Mail Advertisin 
and Selling. $2.00 a year. Curren 
number, 50c; or $1.00 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription. 


POSTAGE 
18 East 18th St., New York 








For Advertising and Sales Managers 


Increase Your Advertising Returns 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAG- 
AZINE tells how to spend adver- 
tising money to the best advantage 
in newspapers, magazines, farm 
and trade papers. Analyzes media. 
Criticizes davertioomente. gy 
One year, $3.00; Six months, $2.00 
Current number, 50c; or $1.00 for 
8 months’ trial subscription. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
18 East 18th St., New York 


















Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 





Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 22,000 Daily ( 


Flat Commercial rates 6% ets. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 
LimiTEeD 
Tor 
Lumeden 814g, Py hay, 





Brockton shoes 
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U. 8. Patent Office 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Ink Pus.iisHinGc ComPAny 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
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New York, Aprit 5, 1923 
There IsjNo We stepped into 
a retail rug 
monger wad store the other 
on & 400 day to buy a cer- 
Idea tain advertised 
tube of tooth paste. It was a 


small drug store on a side street. 
A man just ahead of us asked for 
an advertised brand of talcum 
powder. The proprietor told the 
customer that he didn’t have that 
brand, but another which he 
recommended to all of his cus- 
tomers. An argument started. 
The prospective purchaser told 
him that he knew all about the 
brand he wanted, but didn’t know 
about the other one. The talk 
lasted exactly eight minutes. While 
he was wasting those minutes try- 
ing to sell the customer something 
he didn’t want, two other prospec- 
tive customers, besides ourselves, 
were waiting for attention. All 
three were irritated because of the 
delay the argument was causing. 
When the other customer left, 
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three other people were in a less 
agreeable mood than when they 
entered the store. } 
This same druggist will prob- 
ably get up at a meeting of his 
association and make an attack 
upon the “menace of chain-store 
competition.” Yet he forgets that 
chain stores have no monopoly on 
turnover. Chain stores realize 
that a rapid turnover at a reaso.- 
able profit means business succe:s. 
They concentrate on quick moy- 
ing, well-known items. Turnover 
depends upon the number of peo- 
ple served in a day. A store that 
builds a reputation for prompt 
service and of not keeping cus- 
tomers waiting is the store which 
will draw an ever increasing vol- 
ume of trade. But the individual 
- retailer can adopt this principle of 
business success for his own use. 
One hundred and fifty independ- 
ent grocers in Cleveland recently 
joined hands in advertising. Each 
grocer joining the association 
vagreed to pay into the treasury a 
flat sum annually for five years. 
Food manufacturers, wholesalers 
and brokers were invited to be- 
come associate members, each pay- 
ing a membership fee. The funds 
so collected are used for advertis- 
ing. Full pages of newspaper ad- 
vertising explained the idea back 
of the group called “Handy Ser- 
vice Stores” and gave the names 
and addresses of all members. 
The primary rule of this asso- 
ciation is “no private brands.” 
Nationally advertised goods only 
are pushed, because the associa- 
tion members realize that sheli- 
loafing private brand goods add to 
overhead cost and cut net profits. 
Here is a plan that newspapers, 
advertising clubs and manufac- 
turers who advertise, can promote 
with profit. The method of the 
chain stores which build good- 
will and pay profits is quick 
turnover on well-known items. 
Their substitution of private 
brands loses good-will and often 
cuts down speed of turnover. 
An association of individual re- 
tailers can adopt the good prac- 
tices of chain stores and discard 
the questionable. There is no mo- 
nopoly on ideas that are sound. 
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“Size” as a Even such an 
Factor in bstract nity 
as size, when 
Advertising studied from all 


sides and analyzed in all its possi- 
bilities, can be made the keystone 
of an advertising campaign. The 
quality of size figures in all sorts 
of advertising. The size of the 
appropriation, the size of the 
space, and the size of the package 
or unit to be featured, are funda- 
mental questions that must be 
settled at the outset of every 
campaign, 

But we are not referring to size 
in that sense of the word. We 
have in mind a situation where the 
word “size,” or the general con- 
cept of dimension, comes the 
closest to touching a troublesome 
problem with which prospective 
buyers of the advertised product 
are struggling. 

It is difficult to describe abstract 
ideas, so let us take a concrete 
illustration. About as good an ex- 
ample as can be found in current 
advertising is the case of the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company. You have undoubtedly 
noticed that “size” is the theme of 
much of the advertising of this 
concern, 

For a long time in advertising 
kitchen sinks, the company made 
the basis of its copy, the fact that 
the sink should be 36 inches from 
the floor, The copy used in fur- 
thering that idea carried an illus- 
tration of a plumber, with a three- 
foot ruler in hand showing a 
housekeeper how high a _ sink 
should be. Again in one of its re- 
cent advertisements the company 
showed the possibilities of Stand- 
ard plumbing fixtures “in a bath- 
room five feet square.” A young 
couple are shown measuring an 
equipped bathroom with a tape. 

At least part of the success of 
this company must be attributed 
to the fact that it makes equip- 
ment to fit every imaginable size 
room, 

One reason for the tremendous 
levelopment of the bathroom 


husiness in this country is that 
lavatory equipment is made to fit 
ito nooks and corners that would 
not be large enough for a bath- 
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room if the manufacturers of this 
equipment did not keep the factor 
of size in mind in their merchan- 
dising. Hence we find it increas- 
ingly customary to have two and 
three bathrooms even in moder- 
ately small apartments and dwell- 
ing houses. In this instance, at 
least, it may be said that recogniz- 
ing the “size” quantity in the sell- 
ing equation increases the outlet 
for the product. 





Exhibitions Press reports an- 


Are Fifth ounce that a 
Selli. large fruit exhi- 
ng bition is ‘to be 


Wheels held in New 
York this coming fall. Its pur- 
pose is to increase the consump- 
tion of Eastern-grown fruit. 
This “Harvest Festival,” as it will 
be called, is sponsored by fruit- 
growers’ associations, the State 
Department of Agriculture, mar- 
keting officials, consumers’ organ- 
izations, etc. 

The marketing problems of the 
Eastern fruit grower are so di- 
verse and so deeply rooted that 
the attempt to solve them by the 
mere holding of a Harvest Festi- 
val would be ludicrous if it were 
not so pathetically futile. We all 
know that the marketing of farm 
produce so as. to give the grower 
an adequate return, is an extreme- 
ly complicated question. Print- 
ERS’ INK has discussed it from 
every possible angle time and time 
again. 

Briefly put, however, it may be 
stated that Western fruit outsells 
Eastern fruit because of the more 
attractive way that it is packed. 
But that is not all, by any means. 
It is packed better because there 
is a better organized system be- 
hind the marketing. Attractively 
packaged fruit means that there 
was adequate pest control while it 
was being grown. It means that 
it was picked carefully; that the 
fruit was standardized as to 
quality, and that it was put up in 
standard packages and that these 
packages were trade-marked or 
were given some other mark of 
identification. After that it is 
likely the fruit was marketed 
scientifically ; that is, it was dis- 
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tributed throughout the country 
in proportion to the demand ex- 
isting for it in the various locali- 
ties. The chances are this de- 
mand was influenced or controlled 
by means of advertising or other 
promotion coming from the grow- 
ers themselves. 

That is but a skeletonized outline 
of why consumers seem to show 
preference for Western fruit. But 
there is nothing that the Western 
growers are doing that the East- 
ern growers cannot do also. In 
fact, several worth-while move- 
ments of the sort have already 
started in the East. In time these 
will show satisfactory results. But 
it will take time. 

In the meantime, of course, the 
Harvest Festival is all right. It 
will, undoubtedly, promote the 
buying of Eastern fruit by the 
few hundred thousand who attend 
it. But what about the twenty- 
five million additional Eastern 
fruit eaters who will not visit the 
Festival? We wish someone 
would figure out the milline rate 
of an exhibition. We are sure it 
would be found colossal. That is 
our objection to it. If the money 
put into the exhibition were put 


into advertising, vastly more 
would be accomplished. The 
trouble with exhibitions is that 


they give the exhibitors selling 
myopia. When they participate in 
an exhibit they think they have 
done their advertising for that 
year. Having delivered a message 
to the handful of persons who 
visit the exhibit, they forget about 
the millions of prospects who did 
not attend the exhibition. 


More Proof 
of the Profit- 





The Metropolitan 
League ry a 
ing an an 
ableness of Associations r e- 
Advertising cently held its 
annual meeting in its office in New 
York. As this name would in- 
dicate, the league includes sav- 
ings associations of varied sorts 
in the Metropolitan district. In 
making his report, Archibald W. 
McEwan, secretary, said that the 
growth of savings and loan asso- 
ciations throughout the Empire 
State during last year was some- 
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thing extraordinary. The largest 
growth, of course, was registered 
in the New York City district, 
In fact, it was the activity and 
enterprise of these associations 
that largely made possible much of 
the residential building that was 
done in New York and vicinity 
during 1922. A surprisingly large 
percentage of new homes js 
financed through building and 
loan associations. 

From the standpoint of Print- 
ERS’ Ink, however, the interesting 
thing about it is that the two as- 
sociations that have shown the 
greatest growth are associations 
that advertise. These are the 
Franklin Society and the Railway- 
men’s Association. 

The Railwaymen’s Association 
has done considerable advertising 
in publications and through the 
medium of direct literature. The 
Franklin Society is, of course, a 
veteran advertiser. Its copy has 
been appearing regularly in the 
New York newspapers for many 
years. The space used is small, 
but it appears with such consist- 
ency that it produces a large num- 
ber of inquiries. The inquiries are 
followed up with much intelligence 
and force. 

The Franklin Society is now the 
largest building and loan associa- 
tion in the State. Its assets in- 
creased two million dollars last 
year. It has at present 15,550 
active accounts. The gain last 
year was 3,561. The Railwaymen’s 
Association is running the Franklin 
Society a close race. 

The building and loan idea is 
such a worthy one that it should 
grow and prosper, even without 
advertising. But even the best of 
ideas seems to need advertising. 
At least good ideas make very 
much greater headway when they 
are advertised, as is evidenced by 
the remarkable growth of these 
two advertising building and loan 
associations. 





St. Louis Agency Adds to Staff 


W. J. Tice, recently with Yost, Gratiot 
& Company, St. Louis advertis: ng 
agency, has joined The Adamars Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
in a similar capacity. 
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What 77.3% Subscription 
Renewals Indicate 


While Printers’ Ink’s circulation is increasing, it has 
made itself of continually greater usefulness to its sub- 
scribers—and consequently to its advertisers. 


This is proved by the following table of percentages of 
mail subscription renewals: 


SOA6.... . Se 
kes. « RP 
1918 . .. . 67.2% 
1919 . ... 71.8% 
1920. . . .°- ‘73.5% 
9EE 3... 5 +) FOR 
1942. . « « T73P 


The number as well as the percentage of subscribers 
who renewed their subscriptions last year was the 
largest in PRINTERS’ INK’s history—which indicates that 
PRINTERS’ INK is serving its field more efficiently today 
than ever before, while its rate per page per thousand 
is the lowest it has ever been. 


The present rate of $4.85 per page per thousand is 
32% less than four years ago. Careful buyers of space 
who weigh values know that this rate for a paper of 
PRINTERS’ INk’s class represents an exceptional value. 
The edition for March 29 was 20,900, and the rate is 
still $100 a page. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PRINTERS’ INK Apr. §, 1023 





EEN buyers of advertising are 
using The PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications. The big men of the com- 
pany and the agency handling the ac- 
count should all know your story. The 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications carry 
your message to all the men who decide. 


Th 

\ Biscy 
o MPA) \v 
Mineeda Bary, es 


This advertising of the National Biscuit Company is 
handled by Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. The Print- 
ERs’ INK Publications, as shown on the opposite page, 
give a complete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of 
the National Biscuit Company 
are readers of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
R. E. Tomlinson President Yes Yes 
A. G. Bixler V.-Pres. & Sales Mgr. “ ¥ 
G. B. Hawes Asst. Sales Mgr. - - 
George Oliva Charge of Adv. Div. “ ss 
W. S. Allison Editor 
A. C. Mace Adv. Counselor S 


* Information furnished by National Biscuit Company. 


The following individuals of Barton, Durstine 
&f Osborn, Inc., are readers of Printers’ Ink or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, or both, as indicated:* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Bruce Barton President Yes Yes 
Roy S. Durstine Sec’y and Treasurer “ ° 
Alex. F. Osborn Vice-President 
Frank G. Hubbard Asst. Sec’y and 
Space Buyer No 3 
T. L. L. Ryan Account Executive Yes 
Louis C. Pedlar - 
Paul M. Hollister Mangr. Boston Office 
Harford Powel, Jr. Account Executive 5 No 
. Dolan 
George F. Gouge. “ = “ Yes 
Mary L. isaeutiee Research Department 
T. A. Rau Auditor 3 a 
W. A. Cole Art Director 
Wm. C. McGee ‘Production Dept. 
R. C. Gellert Charge Art Studio 
D. Roland Davis Acct. Exec, Buffalo “ No 
*Information furnished by Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


PRINTERS’ INK Printers’ INK MontTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Rowgii tising, Sales and Marketing 
March 29, edition April edition 
20,900 copies 16,000 copies 





THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EMBERS of the Class who 

experience delay in receiving 
their mail may discover upon in- 
vestigation that the delay is pos- 
sibly due to the reason that they 
are located in buildings having en- 
trances on two streets. 

Not long ago the Schoolmaster 
noticed a complaint from a reader 
in Philadelphia who wrote that 
his copies of Printers’ INK were 
always late in reaching him. Up- 
on taking this up with the Post 
Office authorities the delay was 
found to be due to the fact that 
the building in which the sub- 
scriber is located has two en- 
trances, one at 1500 Locust Street, 
mail for which address is de- 
livered from the Middle City Sta- 
tion, and another at 246 South 
15th Street, served from - the 
Central Office. 

“In view of the fact,” reads the 
report, “that the mail referred to 
is addressed to 1500 Locust Street, 
delay in delivery would result as 
the mail must be forwarded from 
the Central Office to the Middle 
City Station for delivery, where- 
as, if it were addressed to 246 
South 15th Street it would make 
direct connection from the Cen- 
tral Office.” 

Buildings located on street cor- 
ners frequently have entrances on 
two different streets. Concerns 
having offices in such buildings 
might profitably inquire of their 
local Post Office whether both ad- 
dresses are served from the same 
station. Such inquiry might dis- 
close the fact that one of the ad- 
dresses is served from a branch 
office which might thereby account 
for a delay in delivery. 

¢ 6 *& 


Writing in the Bankers Maga- 
zine, Richard F. Durham points 
out that there is a danger to banks 
in overdoing the friendly note in 
bank advertising. It has a ten- 
dency he says toward “leading the 
depositor to believe, from what 
he reads about the service your 
bank renders, that the atmosphere 


in your corridors is charged with 
allegorical kisses.”. Mr. Durham 
also points out that service on the 
premises does not always back up 
the friendly note in the advertis- 
ing. There are so few banks 
which actually supply the deposi- 
tor with an incentive toward fecl- 
ing at ease when he enters their 
portals. When the friendly note 
in advertising is overdone it 
makes this lack still more notice- 
able. 

The National Bank of the Re- 
public of Chicago uses copy in 
its advertising which gets over a 
real idea of the personality of the 
institution without overdoing it. 
The one sentence copy which ac- 
complishes this purpose is as fol- 
lows: “Built on the success of the 
young business- men it has 
helped.” For a short slogan with 
an idea behind it the School- 
master commends this simple 
statement. : 

* * 

Every sales manager is continu- 
ally on the lookout for the perfect 
method of keeping a live mailing 
list. Probably the perfect method 
will remain in the same category 
as perpetual motion for some time 
to come, but the Schoolmaster re- 
cently ran across a method that 
shows considerable improvement on 
most now in use—and perhaps of- 
fers a suggestion to some puzzled 
sales managers, — \ 

This method is being used by 
the Stuebing Truck Company 
and is described by J. R. Harlan, 
secretary of the company: 

We believe we have an efficient mail- 
ing. list which was _ constructed in the 
following manner: In the beginning we 
used all sorts of mailing lists, some of 
which we purchased, others being the 
directories, the names from which were 
checked with Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 
Then we made out mailing cards in du- 
plicate, one copy going to our sales 
representative in the field, who carefully 
checked over the information, wrote in 
the individual names where they could 
be secured, and made any corrections 
that were necessary, and then returned 
these to the home office. From this in- 


formation we checked our own records 
and kept our mailing list up to date. 
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FLEXLUME CORPORATION” 
32 Kail Street. | | BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Signs That Properly 
Display The Trademark 


LEXLUME ELECTRIC SIGNS give the trade- 

mark its proper setting—strongest.display with 

a touch of dignity, a strong suggestion of quality. 

It is not. the raised, snow-white, glass characters 
alone, but every detail of the design. 


" When you encourage your dealers to use Flexlumes 

you ate getting the strongest fronit-of-the-store- ad- 
vertising; you are linking your national campaign 
tight up to the place the goods are sold. 


Won't you let us tell you how scores of the biggest 


‘advertisers in the country are doing this? Let us 


send you sketches showing your trademark: in the 
form of a Flexlume. 














You need this 
lettering device 


ou make layouts and dummies 

bs i By use, or would like to use, 
ys bese 9 a The headlines 
nd below were lettered by a 

rons yor am training or ability. 


TV 1IZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or photographic 
oy ae It abe a practical device that does per- 
ect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising Agencies, 
Art Sasvene. + hg com! rinters 
‘auch pee Its cost is moder- 
ate wed it ly pays for itself in time and 
money saved and in improved work. 
Send for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
949 Broadway, New York City 














Letter-Writer Wanted 


Above all, the man we want must 
be a THINKER and a WORKER. 
We are not interested in the 
“clever” correspondent who grace- 
fully skims over the surface and 
says nothing. 


We want a man who THINKS, and 
thinks RIGHT, and then works 
long enough to get his thoughts on 
paper clearly and convincingly. 
We want a man who realizes that 
PAINS AND BRAINS are neces- 
sary to write selling letters. 


Such a man (or woman)—he may 
be only a “comer”—will join a di- 
rect mail organization where the 
environments are right, and the 
opportunity whatever he wants to 
make it. 


If you think you are that man, 
write us fully—state salary desired, 
and include samples of your work. 


Address “R. N.,” Box 131, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Duplicate cards from our mailing list 
are always furnished the r resentitive 
in the field so that in circularizing our 
literature is going to the same concerns 
upon whom our representative is ca!!ing. 

All Stuebing salesmen are require’ to 
make out daily reports. This report 
gives us such information as the pariy’s 
name, his position, what kind y ma 
terial can be used, and any correction 
which should be noted on our ma'ling 
card. This system is perpetual and 
during 1921 and 1922, on account of 
numerous changes made in industries, 
our mailing list was going througi: a 
constant revision. 

This method of checking mailing |'sts 
with the salesmen in the field en: my 
us to cut out a lot of waste circula‘i 
We found that by using the ordivary 
mailing list we had branch offices and 
other addresses which were absolutely 
worthless to us as prospects. 

We believe that any mailing list, in 
order to be accurate and as near 100 per 
cent as possible, should go through the 
process of perpetual revision because 
the man who is responsible for the pur- 
chase of goods today may be with an 
entirely different concern tomorrow, or 
a concern doing business one day, may 
pass out of existence the following 
week, By constantly checking over the 
list with your salesmen, or by sending 
out letters to your mailing list, request- 
ing the return of this sort of informa- 
tion, you can keep the mailing list up to 
date and as near perfect as possible. 


While there is nothing startlingly 
new about the method described, 
the Schoolmaster rates it as among 
the best practicable ideas he has 
seen on the subject. 

= © 














Los Angeles, Cal. 


Is Read In Almost Every Home, 
Office, Store and Factory in Los 
Angeles and Suburbs. 

For Economical Coverage of The 
Los Angeles Territory Concentrate 
Your Advertising in The Evening 
Herald. 





Representatives : 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bids., 
" e No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bido., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA 


LORONTO 


MONTREAI 


“WINNIPEG. 
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women designed these 
OD Bema iithen Cabinets 
. 


For thirty-seven years kitchen cabinets were alike, 
even in their advertising. 


A year ago this changed. 


Pages in The Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ 
Home Journal tell the story. 


Advertising evolved a new leader in the laboratory 
of the kitchen. Boone is dramatically climbing to the 
top. Merchants who ordered cabinets by the dozen 
are now buying these Boone cabinets by the carload. 


The oldest maker of kitchen cabinets is writing the 
biggest advertising story of the day. 


We are equipped to render equal service to a manu- 
facturer in any other field, who is willing to leave 
the beaten path to achieve five-fold results. 


Arnold 


Joerns 
Company 


—— Advertising —— 
ARNOLD JOERNS, President ROBT. B.DAVIS, Vice-Pres. J. J. FINLAY, Vice-Pres. 
Arnold Joerns Building - CHICAGO « 26 East Huron Street 
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A remunerative opportunity for 
ambition that is trained. 

A sound training in a school 
of high standing. 

Write for the free prospectus 
of Advertising and Selling to 

Instructor in 
Advertising and Selling 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, New York 


Photo Retouchers 


who can handle high-grade work 
only. Fine working conditions 
in a modern New York building 
with an established firm. State 
particulars in letter. 


“C, A.,’? Box 120, care of Printers’ Ink 























ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Thoroughly experienced in 
handling national accounts, 
open for new connection 
April 15th. Address 

“Pp, M.,”’ Box 130, Printers’ Ink 
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Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 


Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 








MEMBER A.B.C. 








Monarch, Films 





ADVERTISING AND 
DEALER HELP FILMS 
Posed from life, Twenty-five feet in 
length, including title. Snappy anima- 
tion. Covering every line of business. 
“Every day and in every way we are 
getting better and better.” Write_for 
samples and prices. C saioe Free. DIS- 
TRIBUTORS WANTE 


The Monarch Film iia Inc. 
Osage, Iowa 
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Many salesmen have found the 
plan of actually closing sales for 
the dealer, right in his locality, a 
sure-fire method of landing the 
obdurate merchant. But time isa 
vital factor in covering a sales 
territory and as a rule the sales- 
man has little to spare for such 
work despite its apparent value. 

Another way of accomplishing 
the same objective, although per- 
haps not with the same efficiency, 
is clearly to visualize, in print- 
ed literature, sales opportunities 
which are to be found in the deal- 
er’s front yard. A_ practical 
method in this connection is that 
used by the Ilg Electric Ventilat- 
ing Company, in a booklet mailed 
to retail distributors. Across a 
double-page spread appears the 
legend: “Around the Corner Sales 
of Ilg Self-Cooled Motor Fans.” 
The remainder of the two pages is 
taken up with twelve illustrations 
showing the installation of Ilg 
fans in as many different places. 
A drug store, bakery, laundry, 
garage, and so on are all pictured 
with actual photographs, a red 
arrow, superimposed, pointing to 
the fan. 

ke oe. 

Under each illustration is a sen- 
tence or two explaining the model 
featured and why the fan was in- 
stalled. Under a picture of a 
garage interior we read, following 
a description of the fan shown in 
the illustration: “Used to remove 
dangerous ‘engine exhaust gas’—a 
deadly poisonous fume.” 

In this fashion sales opportuni- 
ties are clearly visualized and a 
ready-made sales argument fur- 














This emblem is 


your Protection 
Buy your Paper-weights, 
id Knives, Diaries, Calend 
and Signs from Asecciation | Members ~ 
Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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nished. The dealer who studies 
these illustrations and the brief 
explanatory notes is entirely likely 
to get a new outlook on Ilg fan 
selling possibilities together with a 
definite idea as to where prospec- 
tive customers may be found. 
. a 


One manufacturer, at least, has 
discovered a rather novel method 
of securing better display of his 
goods in retail stores. 

Every salesman is asked to 
write out monthly reports on how 
the products they represent are 
given counter, shelf and case dis- 
play. These reports treat of indi- 
vidual cases. Thus, one notation 
reads: 

“Jones & McPherson, Boston— 
only five showings of product at 
end of shelf, to rear of store. Bad 
lighting. Rival products have 
much better setting.” 

Prizes are offered to such sales- 
men as make the best suggestions, 
in writing, for improving such 
conditions. These suggestions are 
promptly acted upon. 

Secondary prizes are offered to 
salesmen who are most successful 
in persuading retailers to change 
their methods and to give the 
product a more favorable display. 
Reports are also required to sub- 
stantiate these instances. 

For one thing, the idea has 
made the salesman more active in 
his personal consideration of the 
reception accorded the goods. He 
himself is seeing to it that in his 
own territory, the dealer plays 
fair. 











Now Ready/ 


Proof sheet of comic 


Hai sport cuts for 


houseorgans 

folders write for copy 
= Studios, Box 671. 

Kalamazoo:-Mich- 
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PRODUCTION | 
MAN Available 

Who knows the buying 
of Paper, Engraving & 


production of Printing. 


Desires a connection with a 
printing establishment apprecia- 
tive of theservices of a conscien- 


tious worker. 
R. M. 113 care Printers Ink 


Geope Simms 


I make a business of writing con- 
vincing Sales Letters, Booklets, 
Folders and other selling literature 
for business men who want to use 
the mails economically. Some of 
the largest concerns in this coun- 
try, and small ones, have found my 
services cost less than their mis- 
takes. Put me to the test on some 
mail selling problem you have not 
been able to answer. 


161 34*St, DewVork 
Melephone 2040 Pennsylvania 


Advertising and Sales 


Promotion Manager 


desires connection with manufacturer 
or retailer. Has had fifteen years’ 
experience planning, writing and ex- 
ecuting complete campaigns. Capable 
of supervising advertising depart- 
ment. Minimum salary $75 weekly. 
Address “K. H.,’’ Box 124, P. I. 


YOUNG WOMAN 
COPY WRITER 


trained in large New York adver- 
tising agency, desires position of- 
fering wider scope for specializing 
in merchandising copy of interes 
to women. Address “M. K.,” 
Box 126, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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‘The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House 


NEW YORK ARKENBERG 
| Re PRESENTING 500 NEWSPAPERS 


SPECIAL 


CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


AGENCY 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties. 297 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 








Central Illinois Broker seeks direct mill 
ér mfr.’s acct. J. L. Reeder, Peoria, IIl. 





Chalk-plate engravings are fine for 
cartoons, ad, cuts, headings, scenes and 
illustrations. Send $6 for trial outfit. - 
Janes Engraving Plate Co. 
Quincy, Illinois 


SLOGANS AND JINGLES—Apt, pithy, 
distinctive slogans, individualizing a 
roduct or business. Brief, catchy jingles 
or advertising originated. Unusual copy. 
Grey, 39 Irving Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








OFFICE SPACE TO SUBLET AT Sac. 
RIFICE—1020 square feet, consisting of 
2 offices on the 17th floor of the Printing 
Crafts Bldg., suitable for printing or 
allied trades for office or showroom use. 
Full equipment of elevators, night and 
day service, freight and passenger cleva- 
tors, Electric lights furnished free. Lease 
expires May Ist, 1924. Attractive propo- 
sition to the right party. 461 Eighth 
Avenue, J. Buschmann Company, 
Longacre 6423. 


Very well-established concern selling 
exclusively to Jewish Retail ocery 
Stores now h ing one 

connection therewith we have approxi 
mately five thousand active accounts in 
metropolitan district and are doing more 
than a million-and-athalf-dollar business 
annually. Have thoroughly organized 
selling force of twelve salesmen. € are 
open for exclusive selling rights of any 





Ai+ 
lity. 





n 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


A FREE-LANCE ARTIST who is versa- 
tile can secure desirable space and com- 
plete facilities in New York ce of 
advertising agency. Reasonable terms 
and an arrangement that will furnish 
work to the right man. Box 615, P. I. 





c dity suitable for this class of 
trade. Will only be interested if can 
34 exclusive selling’ rights for greater 
ew York. Are not seeking credit. 
Principals reply to Box 605, P. 


HELP WANTED 


Special Commission Representative 
wanted for Canadian welding trade jour- 
nal, New York and Chicago. Only one 
in field. Write fully. Box 613, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Long-Established, High-Grade Printing 
Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, is 
in a position to offer exceptionally favor- 
able rates for regular monthly runs. Auto 
deliveries, close co-operation. Glen Cove 
Press, Inc., Glen Cove, Long Island, 
N. Y. Tel. 498. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable, Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


A SYNDICATE 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
For Sale 

This syndicate advertising service has 
been approved and used by eewapngere 
and advertisers all over the country. he 
present owner has letters from promi- 
nent newspaper men endorsing his idea 
as being one of the really successful 
syndicate services; must sell because of 
other business interests; cuts, copy and 
mats of proven worth go with service; 
$3,500 cash. Would consider selling in- 
terest and turning over management to 
right party. Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted—Advertising copy writer and 
sales promoter. Only one that has had 
experience and can furnish good refer- 
ences need apply. Write Box 611, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Publisher’s representative in St. Louis 
to represent well-known shoe publica- 
tions. Commission basis. Box 631, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Artist who can do figure work and a cer- 
tain amount of general pen-and-ink com- 
mercial illustrating. Submit samples and 
state salary expected. Service Engraving 
ing Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Account Executive or Solicitor 
We have an interesting proposition to 
offer a man of experience and standing 
with proved ability to develop either local 
or national accounts. There is an un- 
usual opportunity here with a rapidly- 
growing, recognized New York Agency, 
who do a considerable volume of busi 
ness. Well equipped to render not cnly 
exceptional agency service, but expert 
sales training for the selling organ'za 
tions of our clients. Write in detail in 
confidence. Box 607, Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED—COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
Retouchers, Designers and Figure Artists, 
Permanent ition for experienced men, 
The Shaw & Marchant Co., Advertisers 
Bldg. Dayton, Ohio. 


Yourg man who wants to learn trade- 
per business in a clean organization. 
ust be willing to travel in Chicago ter- 

ritory and start at $30 a week selling 

advertising space. Give references. 

633, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher’s Representative for Western 
and Eastern territory on ge ee 
fraternal publication printed. plendi 
proposition for representative already 
established. Write or wire Masonic 
Record, Montgomery, Ala. 


ASSISTANT ART DIRECTOR 
Man with knowledge of poster art who 
can direct and lay out for others and do 
good work himself. Litho organization 
specializing in window advertising. Box 
610, Printers’ Ink, 


ARTIST WANTED—Artist—Recognized 
Advertising Agency will give office space 
and service in return for roughs, and 
considerable work on piecewor basis. 
Must be first-class artist and gentleman. 
Write, giving experience. Sox 626, 
Printers’ Ink, 


CATALOG MAN. ; 
Young man with mechanical engineering 
education and some experience in writing 
and compiling catalog copy, for perma- 
nent position, starting as assistant in 
catal di ent, with the largest 
manufacturing concern of its kind in the 
world, fine opportunity to grow_up 
with this nationally-known concern, Give 
age, experience, married or single, salary 
expected, etc. Box 606, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE SALESMAN 
A business paper of excellent stand- 
ing has an opening in Chicago ter- 
ritory for a hard-hitting space 
salesman who puts punch into his 
work and a conscience in 
working order. 
Straight commission, with drawing 
aceount. Present volume of busi- 
ness sufficient to allow a man to 
pay all his office and traveling ex- 
penses and leave better than $60 
a week for himself. 
The opportunity lies, however, not 
in present income but in the excel- 
lent prospects of building up a busi- 
ness twice as large. Applicants 
please give references and business 
history. Box 624, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager, age 35-40, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in securing, coaching and 
handling specialty merchandise salesmen 
by mail for manufacturer selling direct 
to ¢ ; sales ger for stocks. 
bonds or traveling wholesale house will 
not do; we need man with hosiery, brush, 
clothing or similar sales management ex- 
perience, competent entire 
charge of correspondence, records and 
workers in his department; poveetenees, 
dependable person with clean recor 
showing that he has made good; give 
full details of experience, present con- 
nections and your idea of salary. _Ad- 
dress W. O. ing. President, 87 Ellicott 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES: 


ADVERTISING SALES- 

MAN, with knowledge 
of the construction field, 
to represent a high-grade 
business magazine in West- 
ern territory from Chicago 
headquarters. Attractive 
proposition is open for man 


who can deal successfully 
with contractors and build- 


ers. Give business history, 
present income and refer- 
ences. Registration is free. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MAss, 








EDITOR WANTED—Not the swivel- 
chair or clipping bureau variety, but a 
real business editor who works along 
original, constructive lines and capable 
making established trade weekly pro- 
nounced leader in its field. Box 612, p. Zz 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


We have an opening on our New 
York sales force for an aggressive 
young man (30 to 40 years old), 
preferably one who has had national 
magazine sales experience. To the 
right man we can offer an excep- 
tional opportunity in the field of 
outdoor advertising. Write fully 
and in confidence. Box 617, P. I 








WE WANT THIS MAN 
He knows merchandise. 
He has advertising sense. 
He can sell any good thing—Goods or 
Service, 


We have an important position for the 
man who can fill the specifications. 


The salary is adequate, but not munifi- 
cent. 
The opportunity is immense. 


Headquarters—Chicago. 
Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


Poster Designer 





Capable of producing highest grade 
designs for large poster reproduc- 
tion. This is an excellent opening 
for artist who can combine good 
drawing with effective color treat- 


ment. Write full particulars and 
if possible submit samples of your 
work. Personal interviews will be 
arranged. 


Tue Donatpson LitTHo- 
GRAPHING Co. 


Opposite 


Cincinnati KENTUCKY 


NEWPORT 


196 


PRODUCTION MAN 
We are rather inclined to give the job 
to a young fellow who possibiy is now 
assistant to a real Production Manager; 
who knows enough agen system to 
organize things so that all production 
moves smoothly. He ought to have a 
good knowledge of engravings, printing, 
etc. The position is in Baltimore. State 
salary expected. Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST 


who will come to Pittsburgh to work. 
One who is versatile in wash and line 
techniques and can do some lettering. 
Write to Pitt Studios, Park Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,, Attention Mr. W. ‘a c- 
Quillan. Send samples of work, which 
will receive careful attention and be 
returned. 


Wanted—A first-class man, 35 to 45 
years and married, as assistant business 
manager, in charge of advertising. Must 
be of Norwegian descent and know Nor- 
wegian American conditions in North- 
west, as we publish a Norwegian language 
newspaper (The Decorah Posten, 43,500 
circulation) besides dojng commercial 
printing. Applicant must have had some 
technical experience as country weekly 
or daily publisher, and must be expe- 
rienced in general office work and super- 
vision. Give experience in detail, recom- 
mendations and state salary expected. A 
good opportunity for the right man. 
R. B. Bergeson, V. Pres., The Anundsen 
Publishing Co., Decorah, Iowa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, 21, Christian, good appear- 
ance, some selling experience, desires 
position selling space for trade magazine 
or classified section of newspaper. Box 
629, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER | 
Forceful writer of “‘selling’’ automotive 
copy, wants connection with — or 
maker of parts or accessories. Send for 
convincing copy samples. Box 623, P. I. 


11 Years’ Experience—Age 27, execu- 
tive, expert systematizer, sales letters, 
merchandising ideas, copy, media, re- 
search. Have done EVERYTHING. Ag: 
gressive, loyal. Box 620, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
newspaper and trade-journal expe- 
rience, editorial and sales, wants po- 
sition with trade journal. Can write 
copy and plan layout. Good educa- 
tion. Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager is available at once for 
connection with Eastern manufacturer. 
Experience includes field work; direction 
of salesmen; sales promotion; direction 
and preparation of advertising. Christian; 
married; perfect health. Box 622, P. I. 


FACTS are FACTS 
Advertising Man 


with seven-year record of achievement 
is looking for a job. He writes selling 
copy—catalogs, direct-by-mail_ campaigns. 
Has good layout sense. _ Experienced 
buyer of printing, engraving and art 
work, res enthusiasm. Age 32. 
Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Assistant—Young woman 
thoroughly familiar with printing, make. 
up, engraving, proofreading, etc., expert 
stenographer, desires position at advertis. 
ing or production desk. Box 635, P. I. 


Artist-French—Had own studio for last 
8 years, specializing ladies’ fashions for 
leading magazines. Wants connection with 
agency, Opportunity doing lettering; com. 
mercial work. Box 632, Printers’ ink, 


Sales Promotion Man—Ten years’ broad 
experience promoting sales along all chan. 
nels, At present successfully employed. 
Wants greater opportunity. Located De. 
troit; 31 years old; married. Box 628, PI, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 
in employing a young college man study. 
ing-advertising, whose aim is to become 
a real g copy writer. Box 639, 
Printers’ Ink. , 


Executive—Practical knowledge of ad- 
vertising and printing, experience and 
training in estimating, buying, selling, 
cost finding, accounting and management. 
Will consider connection with large 
agency: Box 609, P. I. 


Salesman 
Successful selling record, technical pub- 
lication, direct advertising and _ small 
agency. Age 35, college man, good 
personality. Will consider only reputable 
concerns and substantial salary. New 
York territory. Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 


I CAN MAKE GOOD 
Young man, 28 years old, 3 years’ expe- 
rience advertising manager, wants per- 
manent connection with agency, manu- 
facturer or wholesaler. Planned and 
wrote copy for newspapers, trade papers 
and circulars. Direct-mail experience. 
Good copy writer, correspondent and 
systematizer. Sensible and ambitious. 
Location New York City. Box 618, P. 1. 


A LIVE-WIRE EDITOR IS 
LOOKING FOR A MAGAZINE THAT 
NEEDS “PUTTING ACROSS” 
joscoumey experienced editor. Knows 
Trade-Paper Publishing Costs and how 

to keep them down. 

Ability to make friends in Trade and 
to keep a Magazine full of life. 

Will want to sell space. 

Salary, $80.00 and a commission on 
the business procured. 

lean Record. Now employed. 
Box 637, Printers’ Ink. 





























One thousand and one 


IDEAS for Sale 


ideas on advertising, sales promotion, 


merchandising. Leaving my job be- 
cause ready for a better one. Will 
correspond with merchants, agencies, 
manufacturers seeking advertising 
manager or proven copy writer. Four 
fruitful years with de ment stores, 
specialty stores, retail service agency 
—sales building, plans, budgets, copy. 
Especially familiar with women’s ap- 
parel and associated businesses, Uni- 
versity graduate. Former newspaper 
reporter; 30. Available soon. Box 
634, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


‘ade and 


INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, as 
received, can be securely fastened in the 
binder, by a very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 
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Localizing Color 


Os Se 


Color is often an important characteristic of 
a product or a package that demands proper 
display to influence its purchase. 


To buy consistent use of color locally an 
advertiser must use Outdoor Advertising. 


It is equally as important to picture your 
product in the home town of your dealer as it 
is in a national way. 


National advertising is always more effective 
and efficient when properly co-ordinated with 
local advertising efforts. 


The Outdoor medium offers you the oppor- 
tunity to localize color and display your product 
as it actually appears on the dealer’s shelves. 


But, best of all, it asks no penalty from the 


advertiser for an unlimited use of color. 






Branches in 48 Cities Operating in and 
Representing 9,000 Cities and Towns 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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N. W. AYER asked 


The Chicago Tribune 
—for a list of 
one thousand 
Tribune read- 
ers in Chicago 


(i 


/ 


= 
= 


/ 





E TOLD N. W. Ayer that we maintained no 

list of readers in Chicago because Tribunes 
are sold on newsstands or delivered by carriers 
who are not in our employ. BUT we also in- 
formed N. W. Ayer that the questionnaire could 
be sent to a thousand Tribune readers simply by 
mailing it to 1250 names selected at random 
from the Chicago telephone directory, 


BECAUSE 


4 OUT OF 5 CHICAGOANS 


(able to read English or use a telephone) 
READ THE TRIBUNE 


This is an interesting fact to know when sending out 
questionnaires, but it is a vitally important fact to acton 
when you are buying advertising. 


The Chicags Tribune 
THE = 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 

















